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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


OME of the leading Conservative organs seriously assert 
S that the Government will get a majority at the elections, 
md that Mr. Disrarti will have the command of the new 
House of Commons. It may be so; the issue of the elections 
jsin the womb of the future, and the country, which at present 

modestly to conceal its preference for them, may be 

heart and soul on the side of the Conservatives. But if we 
are to discuss the new Parliament at all, we must discuss it 
m the basis of what is known to the world at large, and not 
o the basis of secret Conservative information. So far as 
outsiders have the means of guessing, there will be an incon- 
testable Liberal majority. Whether the majority reaches 
oe figure or another is not of much importance. What 
makes a Minister powerful is that he should have such a 
majority as to preclude the probability that his opponents, by 
nising dexterous issues and wheedling over waverers, may 
match a victory from him, and yet that the majority shall 
not be so large as to break to pieces from its sections each 
flowing its own fancies. This is the kind of majority 
which any one not violently interested in the success of 
tither party would expect Mr. GLapsTone to have. And 
it is evident that, if he has it, it will be a very 
reliable majority. The one great aim of Liberal con- 
stituencies seems to be to get representatatives who will 
go with their party and do what Mr. GLapsTone wishes 
them to do. What they want is to avoid the reproach 
uttered last Session against the party by Mr. Bouveris, as a 
party without a leader to lead or followers to follow. It is 
the Liberal constituencies that are backing up, or rather 
creating, the paramount authority of Mr. GLapsTone, and 
stipulating that the men they return shall be true to him. 
Tea-room parties, and Caves of all kinds, are an abomination 
to them; and they hate strategic movements to support 
Mr. Guapsrone’s flank. The only question is not whether 
they will succeed, but whether they will not go too far, and 
tum out honourable and independent men in order to 
return mere delegates and party tools. Here and there, it 
8 to be feared, this may happen; but no one can doubt 
that, if it is the object of the Liberal party to carry out 
the principles it professes, this interference of the constitu- 
encies was, to a certain extent, very natural and very 
proper. The liberty of members to think for themselves 
degenerated during the last two Sessions into utter licence, 
and pique at Mr. Giapsroxe and the pleasure of getting up 
little cabals of all kinds had entirely eaten away the strength 
and discipline of the party. It is desirable that members 
should not be mere delegates, and it is desirable that the 
majority of the House of Commons should act together, and 
the work the nation wants them to do. No one can say 
Precisely or & priori how these conflicting aims are to be 
Teconciled, but occasionally one seems to be attained by 
the complete sacrifice of the other, and then the constitu- 
encles must intervene and redress the balance. And even 
ff the Liberal constituencies seem to insist too much at pre- 
Sent on party fidelity, it must be remembered that they are 
i a great measure compelled to do this by the attitude 
Which their Opponents have assumed. ‘The Conservatives do 

» 48 a matter of course and of permanent habit, which 
the Liberals wish their members to learn to do for the good 
of the party. The party fidelity of the Conservatives is 
carried to the last extreme of excess. A few Conservatives, 

dndeed, showed independence in the last two Sessions, some 
whom were honourable men of good fortune and with safe 
he and some of whom were young men who deliberately 
mW away all their chances of Parliamentary distinction in 
‘0 maintain their self-respect. But, as a rule, Conser- 


vatives have no independence at all. They need not consult 
their constituents, they need not like or trust their leader, 
they need not stick to their principles, but they must go with 
their party. They all vote in a lump directly any question 
is declared to be a party question. It has become a part 
of their creed and tradition to do so, and recent experience 
has shown that they will move altogether in a body, even 
when they are suddenly called on to undo and unsay all that 
they have been doing and saying for years. In face of so 
compact and so unanimous an Opposition, the Liberals are 
naturally doing all they can to introduce compactness and 
unanimity into their own ranks. 

It appears, however, as if the new Parliament will consist 
of very much the same kind of men as sat in the last Parlia- 
ment. There are, indeed, only two sets of candidates who 
are trying to vary this prevalent uniformity. There is a 
wonderful number of University men, of modest fortunes 
and strong Liberal principles, who are trying to get returned ; 
and there are some few working-men, or the special repre- 
sentatives of working-men. Both are fighting so uphill a 
game that we are certain not to be doing harm by wishing 
them success; and no one can doubt that an infusion of 
University Liberalism, and of the representatives of working- 
men, would give freshness, life, and vigour to the House of. 
Commons. ‘The older generation of University Liberals 
are rather out of date now, and are in some degree set 
aside by their younger and more enthusiastic successors, 
who hesitate at nothing, and offer the last dicta of Chartism 
and Positivism with the most charming frankness and good- 
humour. Perhaps it may turn out that they will own they 
have something to learn when they really get into the sphere 
of practical life ; but they start with the enormous advantages 
of perfect disinterestedness, and of a great capacity and wil- 
lingness to imbibe new ideas. The disendowment and disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church are not at all likely to cause them 
any grief or pain, and will probably seem to them such 
obvious and easy work that they will be able to give their 
minds leisure and rest while they prepare for the great things 
to come. It will be equally advantageous that some of the 
friends of the working-men should succeed. ‘They are, of 
course, not the kind of men in whom educated well-to-do 
men cannot find something to laugh at. But, with all their 
fuults and failings, some of them must be men who have some- 
thing in them that distinguishes them from other men—some 
considerable gifts either of character or ability, and a power of 
influencing others. Working-men are not wise in the sense 
in which educated men are wise, but they are not fools. 
They can judge their equals with great keenness, and they 
would keep any man down who assumed to lead and represent 
them without ariy qualification for doing so. Nor is it any 
reproach to these candidates that they live by the trade of 
politics; for if working-men are to go into Parliament at all, 
they must be working-men of the sort who get their living, 
not by their hands, but by their heads. Of course it may be 
said that this merely amounts to saying that the working- 
classes are gulled by adventurers; but it requires only a 
slight knowledge of the sort of persons who are called the 
working-classes, and who constitute perhaps a hundredth 
portion of the manual labourers of England, to know that they 
are not at all likely to be gulled in a matter within the 
range of their own common sense; that they look very 
sharply after their money, and would soon stop the allowance 
of any one who was only pretending to care for their interests 
and echo their opinions. We venture to believe that those who 
think lightly and contemptuously of these representatives of 
the working-men have never seen or talked to‘any of them, 
and have only evolved a notion of them out of their own 
consciousness. It would be diflicult for a candid critic, willing ter 
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learn wherever instruction is to be got, to talk to a fair 
specimen of them for an hour and not derive benefit. And, if 
this is true of persons in private life, it will be true of the 
House of Commons. There are not many questions on which 
the opinion of these representatives of the working-men 
could be of any use to any one; but there are some, and they 
are questions with which the new House of Commons is likely to 
be much engaged. On the other hand, these men may derive 


the greatest benefit from being in the House, and will, it may | 


be hoped, communicate some of this benefit to those whom 


they represent. More especially, they will have an oppor- | 


tunity of learning not to make those absurd and ludicrous 
assertions as to facts within general knowledge, which are 
offered to the working-classes as fairy stories are offered to 
children. If the electors of Chelsea should think that the 
banking and brewing interests are likely to be sufficiently 
represented elsewhere, and should return Mr. Opcer, it 
may be hoped that their new member, when he next ad- 
dresses his constituents, will pause before he asserts that 
England spends millions annually in keeping up the Bench of 
Bishops. 


Even if a few of these fermenting ingredients enter into 
its composition, the new Parliament is not like to be 
very frothy or impulsive, or te hurry the country into 
unforeseen forms of change. The Conscrvative candidates 
have apparently only one idea, which is to wait and see 
what will turn up. As Mr. ApperLey puts it in more 
elaborate language, “The function of the Liberals is 
“ agitation; the function of the Conservatives is to settle 
“ the agitation the Liberals have caused.” The Liberal can- 
didates have for the most part only two ideas; they hold the 
same opinions, whatever they may be, as Mr. GLapsroner holds 
with regard to the Irish Church, and they are more or less 
for the Ballot. To read the addresses of those candidates 
it would seem as if the Liberals would think of nothing but 
the Ballot directly the Irish Church was disposed of. We 
rather doubt whether a year or two hence the Ballot will 
seem to them quite so important as it does now. It is a 
mere question of expediency, and if the Ballot would do 
more good than harm, by all means let the new Parliament in- 
stitute it. But it certainly would do harm, and it seems as if 
the evils it is intended to counteract were diminishing. It is 
much better that intimidation should cease because persons 
who can intimidate have learnt to think it wrong to do so, 
than because their abuse of power is baffled by secret voting. 
In the contests that are now going on, a very large num- 
ber of great landlords have pledged themselves to leave 
their tenants free choice, and have pronounced that they 
hold it to be distinctly wrong to hinder a man in gain- 
ing his livelihood because he does not share the political 
opinions of the owner of the soil. Should this feeling spread, 
intimidation would die out in its coarser forms, and the 
mode in which it would die out would raise the moral level 
of society ; whereas, if the Ballot were introduced before the 
feelings of society were sufficiently purified and improved 
with regard to coercion, there would be an abundance of 
attempts to outwit the ballot-box, which might lead to a 
lamentable degradation of moral feeling. Anyhow, the Ballot 
is a very small thing for the future Parliament to fix on as 
its special work when the great question of the Irish Church 
is at an end. What greater questions it is likely to 
take up no one can at present tell. The Irish Church is 
the last great acknowledged abuse which the Liberal party 
is pledged to sweep away, and it is certain that anything 
like a blundering proneness to raw revolutionary changes would 
quickly provoke a reaction and break up the Liberal party. 
But the men who seem likely to be returned next month 
are not at all the sort of men to make so fatal a mistake. 
What is really wanted from the new Parliament, after the Irish 
Church is disposed of, is of a kind that need alarm noone. It 
is principally to get done what every one agrees ought to be 
done, but no one does. It is to make obvious improvements 
in law, administration, and social organization. It was the 
especial hope of those who promoted the Reform Bill, and 
wished it to be of a sweeping kind, that it might give the 
nation a motive power by which reforms of the sort that 
every one praises and every one opposes could be carried. To 
carry such reforms is the proper task of the new Parliament, 
and, so far as appearances go now, the members elected next 
month are likely to be competent and willing to discharge 
this duty, and will have the great advantage of being reso- 
lutely kept up to their work by their constituencies. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TOUR, 


NE comments which have been generally made on My 

oratorical tour strongly resemble Ordinary 
criticisms on sermons. Tastidious minds are disposed 4) 
resent elaborate expositions of recognised truths, Occasional}, 
interspersed with not Jess familiar fallacies. If an ‘pol a4 
suggests that My. GLapsrone is not an average preacher 
genious cavillers reply that the most prominent of Bnky 
statesmen mikes himself too common when he undertakes ty 
difluse elementary political instruction. The question til 
recurs whether lay or clerical sermons are of any use: ni 
gencral experience leads to a different conclusion from the 
hasty impressions of supercilious listeners. A partially ey 
cated audience can only digest wisdom when it is embodig 
in bulky platitudes and enforced by frequent repetitiog 
It is notoriously true that whole congregations subg 
not only patiently, but cheerfully, to weekly demonstration, 
of the moral rule of three; and Mr. GLapsrone is petty 
worth hearing and seeing than a simple parson of a pay 
His immediate objects of being elected for South-Westen 
Lancashire, and of securing a majority in the future Houg¢ 
Commons, will be effectually promoted by the extraordi 
activity of his canvass. Voters like a candidate and a leadg 
who is thoroughly in earnest, and who spares no persoml 
pains to accomplish his immediate purpose. Mr. Disragug. 
hibits condescension in the form of diplomatic mystery ; thil 
his opponent not only believes every word that he utters, but 
attributes primary and exclusive importance to his own opinions 
on the topics of the day. Mr. GLapsronz has probably notmis 
calculated the appetite of the constituency for historical know. 
ledge when he has for the filtieth time recapitulated the wrangk 
of two years ago, which ended in the temporary extermination 
of the compound householder. Any other statestaan would 
either have forgotten the details of the story, or have been 
glad to escape from the renewal of a tedious controversy; but 
to Mr. GLapsroxr nothing which illustrates his own virtues 
and the failings of his adversary is trivial or obsolete. The 
triumph of his celebrated ten principles over the Ministerial 
five points is not impaired by the reflection that Mr. Disram 
was cqually indifferent to points and to principles, provided 
he bafiled his assailant by carrying his Bill and remain 
ing in office. Of the two leaders, Mr. Guapsrone probably 
entertained the stronger dislike to that household suffrage df 
which both competitors claim to have been the authors; but 
the Conservative party incurred the heavier loss, at the 
cose of more flagrant inconsistency. In his local contest Mr. 
Gxavstone would have deserved success by his energy, ifhis 
great qualities had not entitled him to the choice of any cot 
stituency which he might honour by seeking its suffrages; yet 
there is reason to believe that the struggle will be arduous, evet 
if Mr. Guapstoye and his colleague are ultimately successil 
Three years ago the Conservatives of South Lancashire r 
turned two members out of the three, but the majority d 
the new 12/. voters may reasonably be expected to support 
Mr. Giapstone. The electors of Greenwich will do them- 
selves credit by providing the leader of the Liberal patty 
with an alternative seat, if he is rejected by his nati 
county. 

In his itinerant course of lectures Mr. Guapstoxt his 
happily passed from the history of the Reform squabble 
to the political questions of the present day. At Newt, 
and again at Ormskirk, the Report of the Irish Chur 
Commissioners opportunely provided him with the text d 
a forcible disquisition. The Commissioners will perhaps 
scarcely be grateful for the ridicule provoked by their 
commendations, although Mr. Guapstone candidly admitted 
that their failure was implicitly contained in their instru 
tions. Lord Russet had perhaps no definite object 
proposing the Commission, except to begin a discussion whi 
night ultimately lead to the distribution of Church revenue 
among the three great religious communities of Ir 
By confining the duties of the Commission to the inte 
allairs of the Establishment, Lord Derby rendered the i 
guiry useless for its professed objects, and dangerous to 
Church itself. A paradoxical institution ought always ' 
depend exclusively on custom and possession. _ The old wine 
and the old bottles have attained some kind of empl! 
equilibrium, which is distended with the first intrusion 
novelty on either side. It is often prudent, according to ™ 
proverb, to “let sleeping dogs lie” ; but when the slumber 
once disturbed, the intruder is likely to be turned out of his 
comfortable corner by the hearth. The Commissionel® 
excuse themselves by anticipation when they call attention b 
the restrictions under which they acted. As they were & 
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.94 not to attempt any external application of the Church 
Foot it was proper and necessary that they should abstain 
p* even taking into consideration the speeches of Mr. 
GuapstoNe or the votes of the House of Commons. In their 
task of contriving reforms for a moribund Establish- 

t, the Commissioners must have shared the feelings which 
s be supposed to affect Dr. Cummina when he makes his 
jomestic arrangements with full knowledge that the world 
ill come to an end in a year and ahalf. Only young chil- 
jen can take pleasure in building castles on the sand when 
ie tide has already turned from ebb to flood. 


It could not be expected that Mr. Giapsronz should 
jay himself the pleasure of tossing statistical figures from 

to hand, with the practised skill of an Indian juggler. 
The English Church revenues, divided by the number of 
Churchmen, give such or such a quotient; whereas in Ire- 
id there are fewer Protestants, and more money in propor- 
fin to their number. Arithmetical contrasts are often effec- 
‘ire ia controversy, and they have a special attraction for 
jf, GLADSTONE; but the attempt to prove that the 
ish clergy were overpaid was the weakest point of his 

ent. It is not because the average income of a 
iar may, in proportion to the population, be greater in 
jeand than in England, that the two Establishments are 
atirely dissimilar in circumstances and in character. If 
there were no Roman Catholics in Ireland, and if the few 
Protestants formed the whole population, Mr. GLapstone’s 
wlumns of figures would retain their accuracy, while they 
yould become perfectly irrelevant. If the great orator 
iad not the gift of always convincing himself for the 
noment, the flow of his discourse would perhaps have 
ben checked by the cry of “Shame!” uttered by some 
simiring simpleton in the way of chorus to his sums. 
There is nothing shameful in the receipt of 800/. a year 
by a clergyman, although it may possibly be shameful 
tat a Protestant Establishment should be maintained in 
the midst of a Roman Catholic population. It was more to 
the purpose to show that the Government, in proposing to 
wrrect abuses, would in many instances create still more in- 
defensible anomalies. ‘The Commissioners, who were almost 
bound by the terms of their appointment to propose 
wme redistribution of revenues, have provided, according 
Mr. GLapstone’s estimate, a surplus of 80,000/. to be ex- 
pended for the purposes of the Establishment; yet, on any 
piausible theory, the future recipients of the bounty are 
ilady as a body overpaid. The more active portion of 
the Inish clergy may naturally consider that they have a right 
totheir present endowments; but they have no reasonable 
pretension to a share of the property which may be abstracted 
ftom remote benefices as unnecessary or mischievous. Among 
the towns and villages of South Lancashire, Newton-in-the- 
Willows has been exceptionally fortunate in providing an 
decsion and an audience for the most conclusive speech 
which Mr. GLapstone has lately delivered. ‘The Report of 
the Commission invites exposure by the revolutionary cha- 
acter of proposed changes which would effect no adequate 
object, Mx. Giapsrone’s exposition of the blunder com- 
witted by his opponents in moving from their position was 
masterly and convincing. 


At Leigh and Southport Mr. Guapstone dealt principally 
with the question of public expenditure, although some of 
his remarks at the former place related to Trades Unions 
Co-operative Societies. Long study of commercial 
economical principles has taught Mr. GLapsrone to 
with subjects of this kind in a spirit of hesitation 
ad reserve. ‘The most dogmatic of politicians abstains from 
Ptopounding arbitrary theories on the relations of capital 
labour. For once Mr. GLADSTONE forgot to be didactic, 
and exhibited in the form of harmless commonplaces a states- 
€ scepticism. He has perfect confidence that masters 
Workmen will find that they have a common interest, 
and, wishing well to Co-operative Societies, he still anticipates 
that the shopkeepers who are to be superseded by co-operation 
Will continue to flourish. Lord Patwensron himself could 
rd have indicated in more appropriate language his de- 
‘amination not to pledge himself to questionable and 
newfangled propositions. If Mr. GLapstoNe more frequently 
layed the same cautious ambiguity, he would do much to 
Pe the confidence which is sometimes repelled by his 
pan convictions. ‘The chief part of his speech at 
j aa adapted to the purposes of his canvass; but it 
ve mainly on the three millions which, as he still asserts, 
“# = added to the Estimates. About half the amount 
appropriated to the army has been explained and 

defended by General PEEL; and it A remarkable that neither 


Mr. Grapstone nor Mr. has ever attempted to 
answer the statement which disposes of one-half of their 
charge against the Government. Mr. Critpers at Pontefract 
fell back on the irrelevant allegation that a corresponding 
saving ought to have been effected in some other quarter, and 
Mr. GiapstonE has, by his silence on the subject, virtually 
admitted that General Prrx’s argument was conclusive. It 
is perhaps generally true that the House of Commons has for 
some years past been ready to tolerate increase of expenditure ; 
but Mr. Guapsronr’s special instances of extravagance prove 
nothing as to the actual or the proper policy of the country. 
It seems that his opponent, Mr. ‘Turner, voted against a 
measure for making the Copyhold Commission self-supporting; 
and that the majority of the House was in favour of the saving 
to the public purse. It is highly probable that the decision 
was sound; Lut there were arguments on both sides, and, as 
a general rule, public tribunals and Executive Boards ought 
to be supported at the national expense. Mr. GLApsTONE also 
takes credit to the Liberal party for refusing to spend a large 
sum on harbours of refuge, and, again, the refusal was pro- 
bably justified; but the question could only be decided pro- 
perly on an examination of its merits, and not on the exclusive 
ground that a grant of money was involved. Before the 
election Mr. GLapsroxr will have published a complete and 
voluminous treatise on Liberal doctrines. It is perhaps almost 
unjust to engage in impartial criticism of compositions which 
are intended solely for popular use. 


SPAIN, 


J a new Government of Spain loses no time in waging 
its great battle with the clergy. Every day sees the 
issue of some new edict of expulsion or confiscation. On 
the decree expelling the Jesuits and confiscating their pro- 
perty have followed the decrees for the suppression of all 
monasteries and nunneries established since 1837, the decree 
for taking the schools out of the hands of the priests, 
and the decree for the suppression in Spain of the Order 
of St. Vincent de St. Paul. It is difficult for men who have 
once entered on such a contest to know where to stop. 


that if they return under another name, or govern Spain 
through their tools, and so the Order of St. Vincent 
de St. Paul, which in Spain is said to be entirely under 
the influence of the Jesuits, must be abolished, as well 
as the Society of its masters. Education must be taken out 
of the hands of the clergy, or the young will be brought 
up to hate the principles of the Revolution. Freedom 
of worship and universal toleration come in also as part of 
the programme. Yet they are merely decorative. A few 
Protestant and Jewish schools and chapels can make no 
differerice to Spain, would attract no attention, and exercise 
no iniluence. Protestants and Jews are classed together in 
Spain, and appear to Spaniards very much as Mormons appear 
to Londoners. The real aim of the new Government is not 
to let these poor Pariahs go to damnation in their 
own peculiar way, and wait unmolested in this world for 
their punishment in the next, but to put down the power of 
the clergy. How very difficult and dangerous an undertaking 
this must necessarily be cannot have escaped the perception of 
intelligent and experienced men like those now in power at 
Madrid. They would certainly own, if they were asked, 
that they are driving to desperation a Power of the most 
formidable kind, a Power that will wait and bide its time, 
but will never forget or acquiesce, and which will be sure to 
take advantage of the first moment of inevitable reaction. In 
any case, even if there is no reaction able to give back to the 
clergy exactly what they have lost, the priests must continue to 
exercise enormous influence in a nation so priest-ridden as 
Spain. Even in countries where Catholicism is not the domi- 
nant creed, or where the clergy are opposed by a strong and 
permanent hostility on the part of laymen, the priests of the 
Catholic Church hold their own, build monasteries, and 
establish societies and orders to their hearts’ content. The 
world wants priests, and will have them; and a large section 
of the world wants priests in their most exaggerated form, 
and likes monks above all men. In Spain there are no men 
to take the place of the priests, to teach in schools, and to 
regulate the charities and devotions of family life. All this 
is very plain, and must be especially plain to those who 
watch Spanish affairs most closely, and have the greatest 
interest in watching them. Still the Provisional Govern- 
ment does not hesitate. It doves battle with the priests 


steadily, violently, and swiftly ; and it does this because 


The Jesuits may be banished, but what is the good of | 
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to do battle with the priests is a necessity of its position. The 
monarchy that has fallen based its policy entirely on subser- 
vience to the priests. The clergy were the rulers of Spain, 
and Madrid was governed from Rome. If the Revolution is 
not a protest and a revolt against the system thus established, 
it is nothing. It must set up and secure a national existence 
apart from that of the priests, or it will merely end in another 
reign of Queen IsaBELLa, with a different tool of the priests 
on the throne. The hope of the Government is not merely to 
put down or supersede the priests, but to raise up in the Statea 
rival power to the priests. They see that even in Italy there 
is such arival power. There is something on which those 
who combat the universal domination of the clergy can lean. 
There is a second power which can treat with the power of 
the priests, make compromises with it, sometimes conquer it and 
sometimes get conquered by it, but which, under all circum- 
stances, sustains the national life, and protects the secular 
interests of man. It is possible, they may justly think, that 
if advantage is boldly taken of the present opportunity such 
a power may be also created in Spain; and the key to their 
present acts must be looked for in the reasonable wish to 
create it as the indispensable condition of Spanish progress, not 
in a foolish desire to get rid of the leaders of Catholicism 
out of a Catholic country, or in a childish wish to satisfy a 
momentary vengeance on those who have hitherto bafiled and 
annoyed them. 


The arrival of OrozaGa at Madrid is looked on as a great 
event, and as a great triumph for the Revolution. It cer- 
tainly appeared at one time as if that eminent man was 
what is vulgarly termed waiting to see how the cat jumped, 
before he committed himself. He has now satisfied him- 
self at any rate that the chances of the Revolution are 
good enough for him to afford to mix himself up with it. 
He has certainly done all for the Provisional Government 
that he could have done since he has arrived. He has ad- 
dressed applauding and admiring crowds, and has entreated 
them to confide in the heroes of the Revolution, and to 
place their full trust in Prim and his colleagues. It must 
be owned that there never was a revolution where personal 
jealousies and the differences of parties were allowed to 
stand so little in the way of the prosecution of the great 
work. The Juntas seem for the most part to have quietly 
relinquished the authority which they seized, and to have re- 
tired at once into obscurity when the sacrifice was demanded 
of them. Pria has most anxiously avoided doing anything 
or saying anything, or permitting anything to be done or said 
in his name, which could warrant the suspicion that he aspires 
to a fatal pre-eminence over his colleagues. The whole Pro- 
visional Government, backed by OLozaGa, has declared itself 
in favour of a Constitutional Monarchy. SerraNnoalone seems 
to think this in itself the best form of Government. His col- 
leagues avow that a Republic seems to them far preferable 
if only a Republic were possible, But they boldly say that 
this is too strong a meat for such poor babes as Spaniards. 
The country is not ready for a Republic, and they point to 
the terrible warning aflorded by France, and invite their 
countrymen to observe how surely a premature Republic 
ends in a military despotism. Good taste probably pre- 
vents them from adding an illustration far more forcible to 
Spaniards, and dwelling on the miserable results which have 
ensued on setting up, under the name of Republics, homes of 
anarchy in the American colonies of Spain, The Demo- 
cratic party has followed their lead, and has apparently 
engaged, with perfect good faith, to do all it can towards 
establishing a Constitutional Monarchy, provided it be es- 
tablished on the most liberal basis possible. What is the 
most liberal basis possible, what Constitutional king can 
be got to accept this basis, and how he is to be kept on his 
throne if he accepts it, are questions which, very wiscly, 
they do not profess to answer. If men guiding a Revolution 
would not come to a decision, and uphold it in spite of the 
risks obviously attaching to it, they would never get on at all. 
Few Revolutions had ever less assurance of success than 
the most successful of all Revolutions—that which placed 
Wiii1m III. on the throne of England. It is a great thing 
that, in a country of military adventurers, a military des- 
potism should be denounced from the outset as an evil to 
be avoided by every possible means; and that, in spite of 
the attraction which a Republic has for the enthusiastic and 
the unreflecting, the lcaders of opinion should have the 
sense and firmness to proclaim at once that it is impossible, 
and to save the nation from hazarding a ruinous experiment. 

In spite of the dignified attitude of the Spanish nation, 
Spanish securities, we read, “ continue to droop.” It is very 
hard on a nation that when it behaves well its funds should 


go down, and that speculators should regard its 
rather than its virtues. It is probably in some Measure 
because of this dignified attitude and this good behay; 
that this drooping of the funds takes place. If the Rew’ 
tion had been under the control of knaves or fools, if s 
leaders had been separated by rivalries and differe : 
aim, ifno one in high position had shown himself capable 
calmly and steadily contemplating the future, then we 
be sure the whole movement would have been v. wd 
lived, the Revolution would have flared out like 9 dy; 
candle, and the QuEEN—or some one worse, if 
is any one worse—would have had her own again, aj 
Spain and Spanish securities would have been rated at 
their old value. But the Revolution-<is go serious, its 
leaders are so prudent and yet so bold, the country shoy; 
so much liking for them and so little hostility to them whig, 
dare avow itself, that no sudden crisis seems likely tp 
arise. But if things go on steadily in the groove jp 
which they are now running, then it is evident that the 
sharpest trials of the new Government are yet 
come. ‘Things, as timid speculators reckon, must be wor 
in Spain before they are better. The present Goven. 
ment will have to hold its own in face of financig 
embarrassment, popular distress, and possibly of ame 
mobs, until it has found and crowned a King. To getihe 
King, to persuade him to accept the Crown, and to pe. 
suade the nation to offer it to him, are all matters of som 
difficulty. There are very few persons to whom it would be 
possible to apply. ‘The Boursoys are the only Royal Family 
out of situations at present, and unless they alter their 
gramme, the Spaniards will have no one of the Bournoy rage, 
The very few persons to whom the Crown could be offered will 
naturally hesitate a little beiore taking the glittering prize, A 
new Sovereignty is, at all times and in all countries, a perilous 
possession; but in Spain, at present, it is exceptionally peril- 
ous. Those who desire a King desire him avowedly becauy 
the country is not as yet fit for a Republic. The good day 
will, it is hoped, come when Spaniards will have grown 
worthy of better things, and then a Republic may be esta- 
blished. But in order to produce in the fulness of time this 
happy result, the country needs temporarily a popular, wise, 
and liberal monarch, It may be taken for granted that this 
useful person, if he is found, will be often shot at. All 
Sovereigns are shot at in these days, and a newcomer in 
Spain, whose especial mission it would be to keep dow 
the priests and disband the army, is scarcely likely to prove 
an exception. A man must be the most benevolent and sel- 
denying of his species, or must be the most foolish of th 
princely moths that rush into the glare of royalty, if he is 
willing to encounter the hourly chance of assassination in onde 
that he may train his subjects to get rid of him and his 
family. ‘The only person whose name is now mentioneds 
possibly willing and able to undertake this extraordinary 
mission is Ferpinanp of Portugal, and the Spaniards willl 
fortunate if they can get hold of a prince with so much e& 
perience, and whose public history is so creditable. When the 
King is found, Spain will still have to encounter two gret 
difficulties. It will have to pay its way, and paying its wy 
must mean imposing new taxes, which is sure to create dis 
content. It will also have to stem the tide of reaction which 
the clergy are certain to set in motion. Until these things 
are done, the Revolution may end in a great catastrophe; al 
until it is known that they are done, Spanish securities are likely 
to droop. On the other hand, if they are done, if a Constitt- 
tional Monarchy on a firm and liberal basis is established, 
meeting honourably all its engagements, and holding its om 
against the priests, Spain and her securities will take a ral 
that they have never done before in this century. Spain § 
in fact playing for a great prize, and has not won it yet 


ELECTION AFFAIRS, 


HE small boroughs, though they are doomed to early 
extinction, have contributed their fair share to 

true representation of England. The members for a dozet 
Marylebones and ‘lower Hamlets might be more easily sp’ 
than the vigorous and clear-headed veteran who now reuité 
from Huntingdon. It is a general opinion in the army that 
General Peet has been the best Minister of War in_recett 
times; a zealous Tory, he has always been popular with the 
Liberals; and he has openly preferred his principles 0 ® 
party and to office, without giving unnecessary offence 1 5 
less consistent colleagues and friends, It is said that »# 
Rovert Peet was in the habit of depreciating his own m0" 
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sabtle and comprehensive intellect in comparison with the 
gund understanding of his brother; but General 
gs never pretended to be a great statesman or a party 
jeder, and although he still retains his full powers, he 
ig probably well advised in declining to continue his 
career in a new political world. His former constituents 
still have the credit of returning one of the most experienced 
and able men of business in the House of Commons, and the 
borough of Huntingdon is a much better contrivance for 

vsenting the minority in the City of London than the 
newiangled device which occupies and perplexes the rival 
committees on the spot. Even the wise men of Laputa so far 
differ from the herd of their disciples that they attach import- 
ance to the personal competency of members of Parliament. 
There is some satisfaction in discerning the theoretical truths 
which are contained in the most whimsical exhibitions of philo- 
sophic incapacity. ‘The famous chemists who extracted sun- 
beams from cucumbers faintly foreshadowed Mr. Mu.t’s 
discovery that Mr. Cuapwick was the impersonation of 
legislative statesmanship. ‘The projectors of Laputa are not 
known to have perpetrated the further eccentricity of insisting 
that their marvellous cucumber should be substituted for the 
melon on a stranger's dessert-table. Perhaps the tailor of the 
same city who measured his customers by trigonometry would 
have taken the fit of the voters of Kilmarnock with the adroit- 
ness which distinguishes Mr. Mit. ‘Taste, tact, knowledge 
of men, courtesy, and common sense are minor virtues, un- 
worthy of the study of a thoroughly philosophic politician. 
To pending controversies Mr. Mitt has contributed only 
the remarkable propositions that Mr. Braptauanu, Mr. Opeer, 
and the incomparable Mr. Cuapwick are pre-eminently de- 
serving of the confidence of constituencies. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that the sunbeam, or the saccharine matter which 
it produced, is after all in the cucumber. BrapLauGu and the 
rest may, by an effort of the imagination, be supposed to 
stand as arbitrary symbols for intelligence, uprightness, and 
the other qualities which ought to recommend a candidate to 
the favour of electors. |The profound thinker who walks the 
streets at noonday with his eyes shut, in search of an honest 
man, indicates to less paradoxical observers their proper object 
of inquiry. 

The little borough of Richmond has for many years pro- 
vided a seat for Sir RounpeELL Paumer; but it is desirable 
that, in the prospect of impending changes, he should represent 
a less precarious constituency. The vacancy at Oxford fur- 
nishes an opportunity for providing the University with the 
fittest possible representative. In some respects Sir RouNDELL 
Patuer approaches even more closely than Mr. GLADSTONE to 
the ideal perfection ofa University member. Less brilliant than 
his friend and predecessor, and one step below him in political 
and Parliamentary rank, Sir RounpeLt Patmer is steadier, 
though it is impossible that he should be graver, and he has 
offended fewer prejudices. An accomplished scholar, and an 
earnest churchman, the Liberal candidate shares the best 
sympathies and associations of Oxford; and although he has 
passed through the common change from Conservative to 
Liberal opinions, Sir Rouxpett Patmer, almost alone among 
his nearer political associates, anticipated the opinions on 
Reform which they have since adopted under compulsion. 
Having long since avowed his preference for household 
suffrage over a reduction of the uniary franchise, Sir 
Pater is probably the only moderate Liberal 
in the House of Commons who conscientiously approved 
of the Reform Bill of 1867. By a curious felicity as 
far as his candidateship is concerned, though at the cost 
of a serious personal sacrifice, he differs irom his party 
and his leader on the very question which the clerical 
portion of the constituency believes to be of paramount 
mportance. It matters little that his reasons for objecting 
to Mr. GLapstone’s project are barely intelligible, so long as 
he strains at the practical gnat after swallowing the theo- 
Tetical camel. There must be many Oxiord electors who 
adhere to the Irish Church rather irom a feeling of pro- 
fessional decorum than under any strong conviction; and 
they _ may conscientiously support a candidate who 
combines with their own scruples a suspicion that Mr. 

LADSTONE may, after all, be in the right. The 
Ministerial candidate, though he is unobjectionable in po- 
‘ition, in ability, and in character, would himself admit that 

18 personal claims would not justify a contest with Sir 

UNDELL Pater. It is as a follower and subordinate 
colleague of Mr. Disnaxti that Mr. Mowsray asks for the 
ee of 4 constituency of educated men who have read 
1° proclamation which was lately addressed to the electors of 


Uckinghamshire. ‘There can scarcely be half a dozen simple- | a similar experiment. 1n the model metropolitan borough of 


minded incumbents who have taken Mr. Disrart’s profession 
of faith in earnest. A few humourists may have been amused 
with the Minister’s audacious cynicism ; but the great majo- 
rity even of tenacious Conservatives will probably have resented 
the Minister's covert ridicule of institutions which they are 
accustomed to regard as sacred. As Sir Rounpe.t Patmer 
for the present opposes the disendowment of the Irish Church, 
there appears to be no sound reason for preferring Mr. Mow- 
BRAY. When future questions of importance are raised, 
the University will exercise a real influence on the decision 
if its representative is a leading member of the Liberal 
majority. 

The hopes of Mr. Mowsray’s supporters are founded on 
Mr. Harpy’s success in 1865, and it is probable that, if the 
Conservative party act together, a similar result may be 
attained in the impending election ; but some Oxford voters 
are too independent and thoughtful to be manipulated by 
political managers, like the householders of an ordinary 
borough. Mr. Giapstone, originally elected as a follower of 
Sir Rozert Peet, had repeatedly tried the fidelity of his 
adherents before he was defeated by Mr Haxpy. It was during 
his representation of the University that he had become a Parlia- 
mentary Reformer; and shortly before the election he had taken 
advantage of the temporary absence ot Lord Pamerston to 
denounce the Irish Church from the Treasury Bench. By 
far the most important of pending issues was the proposed 
extension of the franchise, and Mr. Harpy was elected, after a 
severe struggle, as the uncompromising oppouent of Reform. 
Since that time Mr. Harpy and Mr. Mowsray have, under 
Mr. Diskak.i’s direction, carried a Reform bill so extreme as 
to suggest to Mr. GuapsTone alarms which he has since cha- 
racteristically forgotten. There is no longer anything to be 
defended in the representative system, and Mr. Mowsray him- 
self will be ignorant, until he has ascertained the intentions of 
his leader, whether he will agree to further concessions. It 
is well known that the University, properly so called, will 
give a decisive majority to Sir Rounvett Parmer. Lay 
voters in London and in different parts of the country will 
also support the Liberal candidate; but at Oxiord, as at Cam- 
bridge, the decision rests with the rural clergy. It may be 
supposed that the resident members of the Universities, 


capable of judging whether proposed changes are dangerous 
to education or to religion. ‘The constituency in general is 
bound to prove that it is not satisfied with merely reactionary 
commonplace members. Mr. Mowsray, with all his re- 
spectability, is not qualified to take the place of Sir Rosrrr 
and of Mr. GLaDsToNE. 

The most interesting contests are those in which candidates 
possessing more or less personal eminence are contending with 
rivals who rely on unlimited professions of party zeal, and it is 
for this reason that the University of Oxford is especially bound 
to offer a good example to constituencies of humbler pre- 
tensions. A distinguished Oxford man, Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
has embarked in a contest against Mr. Nevitie-GrenviLle 
and Mr. Pacet in Mid-Somersetshire. His address, which 
is exceedingly well written, avows Liberal convictions as the 
result of the thought and study of years; and Mr. 
Freeman presents the exceptional case of a county candidate 
coming forward, not on the strength of territorial influence, 
but distinctly as the independent representative of public 
principle, and selected by the Liberals on account of his in- 
tellectual eminence and his high position in letters, There 
is some reason to fear that Mr. Rorsuck will be de- 
feated at Sheflield, in consequence of the offence which he 
has given to ‘Trades’ Unions; and Mr. Oszorne has, by 
reason of his good qualities rather than of his defects, been 
compelled to submit his claims, not to the electors of Notting- 
ham, but to a tribunal consisting of Mr. Bricut and Mr. 
Fawcett, an impertinent office which Mr. Bricnt, much to 
his credit, declines to accept. It would have been impos- 
sible to anticipate the joint decision of the ablest and of 
the most fantastic of extreme Liberal politicians, nor is 
Mr. Osporne’s presence in the House of Commons indis- 
pensable to the public welfare; but the possibility that 
Parliament may gradually subside to the level of an Ame- 
rican Congress justifies a preference for a petty light as com- 
pared with utter obscurity. In some places the demerits 
of candidates are more worthy of attention than the nega- 
tive qualifications of their opponents. It is thought pos- 


sible that the appearauce ot Mr. BraLes as a candidate 
‘may, through the repugnance of all the more substantial 
Liberals, make room for a Conservative member. At the 
other end of London the supporters of Mr. OpGER are trying 


occupied for the most part in the business of tuition, will be. 
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Marylebone, where there is but a languid, if any, Conservative 
opposition, an accomplished and able clergyman nas excogi- 
tated some ingenious reasons for preferring Dr. SanpwitH to 
Mr. Cuampersand Mr. Lewis. It seems that the ultra-Radical 
candidate, although he belongs socially to the same class with the 
sitting members, more especially solicits the support of the 
working-men ; and Mr. Liewettyn Davies thinks it advisable 
to return a friend of compulsory education, who will enjoy the 
confidence of those who chiefly object to send their children to 
school. Against the Church of England, Dr. SanpwirH, as its 
professed antagonist, is, according to Mr. Lirewriiyn Davis, 
at liberty to do his worst, and other revolutionary proposals of 
the Radical candidate are dismissed with the same ironical 
tolerance. Perhaps it is safer for electors who deprecate 
violent changes to prefer moderate candidates ; but Mr. Davies 
is justified in his belief that the next Parliament is not likely 
to pass violent measures. Mr. Mitt’s favourite clients, even 
if they find their way into the House of Commons, will have 
some time to wait for their turn of influence and of office. 


FRANCE. 


Ye Spanish Revolution has perhaps done something for 
the general peace of Europe during the next few months. 
What plans, if any, the Emperor Navoteon had formed, only 
those in his confidence can tell. ‘The settled discontent with 
which the Tuileries regards the state of Germany had perhaps 
found vent this last summer in the concoction of more than 
one scheme or conspiracy against the quiet of the Continent. 
Various ideal repurtitions of Europe have been designed in 
the Imperial Cabinet in the course of sixteen years of 
political dreaming, and 1868 has had, like the rest, its 
map, its programme, and possibly its plan of a campaign. 
Great enterprises might have been undertaken again in the 
coming winter if it had not been for the irony of Fortune, 
which so constantly interferes with the execution of the vague 
purposes of irresolute men. Prussia, at any rate, is thought 
to be safe till next year, when, unless anything else happens, 
the French Emperor will again be hard at work conquering 
General MottKe upon paper. All that can be hoped is that 
something may happen again next year, and, as the world is 
full of surprises, perhaps something will. The Pore may be 
ill, or M. Rocnerort may be deaa, or there will be a Great 
Exhibition somewhere, or a new general election to the 
Corps Législatif, or the Jesuits may have got into trouble 
by buying up all the land in Belgium, or M. Oxtivier have 
acquired the happiest influence at home over the mind of the 
French Emperor. Everything will once more necessarily 
blow over, and the French nation be consoled with the 
promise for the twentieth time that the Edifice is now at 
last about to be crowned, and a new law introduced about 
the public press. It is singular that a politician of the 
Emperor’s grasp of mind should be incessantly exhausting his 
own treasury and the patience of Europe by these indetinite 
prolongations and postponements. War, it would seem, 
never is, but always is to be. The explanation is that the 
Emperor cannot but perceive that the war programme on 
which he is constantly forcing himself to ponder is un- 
suited to the real wants of his age and country. He is by no 
means inaccessible to ideas of right and wrong, and a grain of 
conscience easily makes him sour. Those who are best 
acquainted with his habits and disposition appear agreed in 
thinking that he has no natural turn or inclination for engaging 
in agreat and hazardous campaign. Handlingthe powder-barrel, 
and calculating the effects of its explosion, is an occupation 
for which he has even a predilection, but firing it would be an 
act of fury from which his better nature, as well as his ordi- 
nary instincts, both equally recoil, Napoteon IIL, like 
Ham et, might continue tiirough whole years to brood over 
an enterprise which he could not bring himself to execute, if 
it were not for the natural tendency of political clouds to 
precipitate themselves in wet weather. Englishmen kuow 
by experience the meaning of “ drifting into war,” and the 
danger is lest the situation which the Emperor has partly 
created should in its turn produce the catastrophe from which 
he shrinks. 

The general impression that a movement upon the Rhine 
was meant to coincide (in case of Russian intervention) 
with a revival of Polish agitation and a Franco-Austrian 
expedition in favour of Catholic Poland, is doubtless founded 
upon a modicum of fact. Such a combination was pro- 
bably one on which the Imperial fancy has rested in its 
passage from one phase to another, and for the present, like 


be one more of the Emperor’s failures. The advan’ 

the design, if it was ever really matured, was doubtless thy 
France might thus expect to engage on her side a cep: 
amount of pious and a certain amount of revolutionary fy, 
vour. The Pore might bless the banners whose misig 
was to avenge the Catholic Bishops of Poland; whi, 
the scattered spirits of sedition in France, Italy, and th 
Austrian Provinces would be distracted, if not persuad by 
the spectacle of a crusade for the cause of nationalities, 
GariBaLp1 would feel a little uncertain as to the path of 

as he could not head at one and the same moment a guerj 
war in Poland and in Italy. To head such a Catholic 

as this would be the Emperor's delight—that is to say, if it dij 
not cost too many lives, and if he could calculate with abg. 
lute certainty on its success. To have the Pope and th 
French Empress crying with joy at the news of alternate % 
Deums at Warsaw and Baden-Baden, to see French Marsha 
proudly prancing about at the head of military contingents frog 
Catholic Spain and even Catholic Belgium, and to be able to 
that the excitement about Poland might make the Romp 
question easier of solution, in which case Italian legj 


| might yet be fighting with enthusiasm in the Polish forests 


side by side with the French Zouaves—all this is a sort of 
political picture which the Emperor of course has ofa 
drawn at times in his romantic soul. The reconciliation of 
the Papacy and of democracy would seem thus to be com- 
plete; and France would get the Rhine, with the approval 
both of the patriots and the priests of Southern Europe, This 
dreamy, misty, Napoleonic fancy has been ruined, as it wa 
sure in the ordinary “ourse of things to be, by a very com. 
monplace event. The Queen of Spain, who was to hare 
played the glorified part of at once lending men to Franceand 
contributing an air of sanctity to the undertaking, has md- 
denly been deposed by her subjects, who could not abide a 
intolerable mixture of piety, misgovernment, and feminine 
depravity. The loss of an army on the eve of a desperate 
campaign is a serious affair, especially when the army is one 
on whose co-operation at the nick of time depends the whole 
success of the arrangement. Anxious as the Spanish Revo- 
lution may be to appease or propitiate the French Empire, 
liberated Spain is scarcely likely to embark in a speculative 
filibustering adventure, which at most could only end in the 
aggrandisement of an already powerful neighbour. And 
indeed, supposing that no such ingenious scheme was seri 
entertained at the Tuileries as a Kranco-Catholic alliance, still 
the explosion of a successful rebellion in Spain has not been 
without its uses. The dreams of an undecided person are 
easily disturbed. A rat behind the tapestry at the last might 
have kept Hamuet from avenging his father’s ghost. No one 
can feel sure what the French Emperor might or might nd 
have attempted this winter, if at the critical moment bis 
resolution had not been shaken by hearing a noise upon his 
It is not pleasant to think that the peace of Europe is a 
the mercy of any single man; but no condition is without its 
consoling side, aud it is some comfort to feel that the French 
Emperor has his nerves. Les nerfs, said the philosopher, wild 
Uhomme. Naporeon UI. might have been a bold desperado, 
with the spirit and determiuation of a burglar. As it is, he 
is a sovereign who is reluctant to shed blood, who knows what 
military glory means to the poor and the industrious, and who 
in his heart, perhaps, is not sorry when something occurs t 
render it easy for him to put off his great conquests til 
another day. He would doubtless rejoice, for the sake of 
humanity, if Prussia at the last moment would give him 4 
small, even the smallest, piece of tribute money. What the 
representative of French vanity requires is indeed rather cvl- 
sideration and deference than concession ; and Napoteon Ill 
often perhaps sighs (in the interests of humanity) to th 
what a happy family the Continent would be if France might 
enjoy even the faintest shadow of hegemony. His polit 
alternately bold and timid, humanitarian and reactionary, 
conclusively shows that despotic power cannot safely be e 
trusted even to philosophers who have what is called the 
popular fibre. The Empire is not peace. It has not justified 
the first blast of trumpets with which its chief entered the 
political arena. Neither, on the other hand, is the Empie 
war. The Empire, to Europe, means suspense. How long 
Prussia will consent to have the sword of Damoctes hang ove 
her head has yet to be seen ; but if she does not mind it, 
if 1868 is to close quietly in spite of all the rumours of 
autumn, one cannot but allow that suspense is not so 
that certainty might be worse. 


Beau Brummet’s mangled cravats, must be considered to 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION. 
old leonine saw may now be inverted— 
ha Chronica si penses, cum pugnant Oxonienses, 
Post aliquot menses, volat ira per Angligenenses. 
that electioneering anger and malice are spreading 
h the length and breadth of the land, a contested elec- 
jon will dispel the calm in which it is poetically imagined that 
Oxford leads its charmed and peaceful life. That distinguished 
fellow of Merton who reported, and has had to apologize for, 
he gentle speech in which the Duke of MarisoroveH was 
ginted as “an infernal scoundrel,” will for the next two or 
three weeks have ample opportunities of studying—and, as his 
aceptional taste lies that way, perhaps of adding to—such 
liments and such “ outrages upon public decency ” as an 
ish election always brings out. But if there is to bea fight 
Oxford, we trust that it will not be a discreditable one. We 
wenot over sanguine. The disparity between the two candi- 
dates is so great that the match is almost sure to be handi- 
by personalities. There ought to be no room for 
these things. The dominant party which secured the election 
ofMr. Gatuorne Harpy cannot be altogether complained of 
intrying for the second seat; that is, they could be fairly 
excused were the seat for a University like other seats. In 
wlecting Mr. Mowsray they have done as well as they could. 
He represents fairly enough the sort of man whom the 
Ministerialists may be justified in selecting. Mr. Mowsray 
reaches, but does not get beyond, the type of that succession 
of respectable, very respectable, mediocrities who were 
matched election after election against Mr. GLapstone. He 
wdoubt falls short of Mr. Garnorne Harpy alike in attain- 
ments, in political mark, and in administrative capacity. 
But Mr. Mowzkay is quite equal to Dr. Buttock Marsnam, 
ad to Mr. Rounp, and to Mr. PercevaL, and in many 
respects occupies the precise political stage on which the 
Duke of BuckinauaM was standing as Lord Cuanpos and 
the Oxford candidate. Mr. Mowsray may be exactly cha- 
meterized as a CHANDOS, minus the high birth and the 
Marquisate. We do not know that the Judge-Advocate’s 
dice permits, from its nature, any great distinction or nota- 
bility in its holder. Few people know what the Judge- 
Advocate is, and there are many inquiries who Mr. Mowsray 
is The answer is that the office and the holder are eminently 
respectable. They are precisely suited to each other; the 
Tight man is in the right place. There must be a Judge- 
Advocate; and, because there is, there must be, a Mr. 
Mowsray. It is not the fault of either the function or the 
functionary that we cannot get beyond this solid fact, that 
they are. It might be said that the great Conservative party 
ata University ought to be able to find a distinguished man 
for their purpose—that is, to get in. But it is not so. 
We very much doubt whether, if he were not a peer, Lord 
Sauissury, as Lord Cransorne, by far the most distinguished 
man among Mr. GLapsToNe’s opponents in Parliament, would 
have been so good a candidate for the Oxford Tories 
43 Mr. Mowsray. Lord Satissury has the fatal gift of 
genius, the horrible trick of independence, and the untoward 
faculty of thinking for himself. Besides, he, or the like of 
Saispury, has a political history and career to over- 
_ Ina great man’s life there is always something to 
surprise, something to be canvassed, something to explain 
and reconcile, something that means something, and that 
costs the country clergy some trouble to make out, or to 
ty to make out. A colourless candidate, and a career 
Without a history, saves trouble to electors and to election 
committees. The Cambridge Tories knew this; and Mr. 
BY was a model candidate of this sort. All his friends 
give him, or took, credit for his latent gifts, and his opponents 
nothing to say against him. You can’t criticize tepid 
Water, and a sheet of white paper gives no opportunity for 
fault-finding, We repeat it then, Mr. Mowsray is a fair 
average specimen of the University candidate who is a very 
sale card for any party to play whose strength is in their 
tumbers. He was a student of Christ Church, took a highly 
Tespectable degree, is Lord Dersy’s and Mr. Disrakwi’s J udge- 
“Wvocate, has fair administrative powers, has been a long 
rd in Parliament, and, though he has not left his mark on 
wliament, it is very likely that Parliament has lett its mark, 
and for good, on Mr. Mowsray. 
Ou the other hand is Sir RounveLt Pauaer. It is almost 
to contrast the two candidates, It is enough to 
mane them. If a most distinguished, we might perhaps 
“iy the most distinguished, University career, if the highest 
in the most intellectual profession, if character and 
General confidence of all men, if religious convictions 


decided but not sectarian, if constant interest in the internal 
and external working, not of the Universities alone, but 
of education generally, if tried services in all that concerns 
the political and social and moral well-being of the com- 
munity are credentials for the most honourable seat in Parlia- 
ment, Sir RounDELL PALMER them. He holdsa rank 
among his fellows which qualifies him for the place that 
Peex and Giapsrone held. And he is known. The Bar knows 
him; the State knows him; the Church knows him; letters 
and the public weal know him. He has held the highest office 
to which he could as yet attain; popular confidence and the 
unanimous voice of his contemporaries and of the profession 
designate him for the very highest. He does not, it must be 
admitted, fully represent the politics of what we know to be 
the largest body of the Oxford electors. But his liberal 
views have been subordinated to his convictions. Next, 
perhaps, to Mr. Guapstone himself, the most distinguished 
of Mr. Guapstone’s party, he declined to follow Mr. Guap- 
sToNE and his party on that great question on which party 
ties and party duties were most strenuously enforced. If 
Sir RounpeLtt Patmer has, as has been generally said, been 
ready to give up the Woolsack rather than sacrifice his 
conscientious convictions, he has done that which ought to 
attract even Conservative, or at any rate clerical, sympathies. 
Mr. Mowsray is a party man, and a very good party man; 
Sir Rounpett Patmer is not a party man, but something 
much greater, nobler—more, as one would think, fitted for a 
University member. A University member; and it is in 
this that the interest of the matter centres. The very word 
“ University ” takes us to higher principles, larger interests, 
broader, freer considerations, than those of party. Mr.Mowsray 
is a docile tractable follower of Mr. DisnarLi. He is one of 
those good reliable working members of a Government who 
do Government work, who submit to be put up and with- 
drawn ; commissioned to say a thing, or take a line, with the 
full understanding that their chief may abandon the line, or 
unsay the thing, if it suits him. Government could not go on 
without this sort of instrument, and Mr. Mowsray does this 
work efficiently and well. He has been educated by Mr. 
DisrakEi, and has helped us to Household Suffrage, and the 
last revolution ; and were it to be needed, he would go to — 
school again, and in time would learn the Ballot or Manhood 
Suffrage, or would take in any other new light which Mr. 
DisRaELI may, in the fulness of time, develop and impart to 
his satellites. It comes to this, then—that Mr. DisragLi could - 
and did educate Mr. Mowsray; but that even Mr. GLapsTONE 
could not and did not educate Sir Rounpett PaLmer. 


No doubt this ought to be, and probably would be, fatal to 
Sir RounpeLt Patuer were he seeking the suffrages of an 
ordinary constituency. A constituency likes to know its man; 
the ordinary voters, and the people who attend candidates 
vociferating on the stump, want something on which they can 
rely, and like to know beforehand which way their represen- 
tative will go. It saves all parties trouble. Confidence in 
Mr. DiskarLi—confidence in Mr. GLapstoneE; there is an 
issue clear, intelligible, and comprehensible. But a Uni- 
versity constituency is not, or it ought not to be, a con- 
stituency of this vulgar type. Oxiord, especially, ought not 
to be such. It has hitherto been the boast and glory, the 
solitary glory, of Oxiord, that its dealings with its repre- 
sentatives are not as those of other electors. Oxford imposes 
upon itself and its Parliamentary representatives very austere 
and rigorous rules. Oxford elects its burgesses, but does 
not allow them even to ask for suffrages. At Oxford there 
are not, and never were, electioneering addresses ; the candi- 
dates can scarcely be said to be candidates, for they ask 
for no votes, and do not appear in committee-rooms. It 
is the University which selects as well as elects, and the 
constituency does not suffer itself to be wooed or can- 
vassed. ‘lhe University itself, in the person of the com- 
mittees, does all the work, and the committees always pay 
all the expenses, or at least they used to do so. This 
curious phase of an Oxford election marks its singular in- 
dependence. There is nothing like it elsewhere, not even 
at Cambridge. And this characteristic, we think, has 
perhaps a deeper significance. It gives the representative a 
larger room, a firmer standing, a less merely representative 
or delegated function. By Oxford etiquette the candidate 
is known to be willing to be elected, but nothing further 
passes between him and the University. He is not permitted 
to go to Oxford, and he makes no pledges or promises, issues no 
political programme, nor commits himself and his constituents 
to anything of the future. An Oxford election lifts itself, even 
in form, above the vulgar dust and smoke of election speeches 


and election addresses. It ought to do so in substance also. 
B2 
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As the representative ought not to be a party man, so the re- 
presentation itself ought not to be of one colour. Mr. Mow- 
BRAY would simply be the double of Mr. Harpy. Now, it is 
obvious that not only is Mr. Harpy not the representative of 
the large Liberal party in the University, a party gathering 
daily strength; but if there is to be, as there ought to be, 
a Liberal representative as well as a Tory representative 
of the general Oxford sentiment, Sir RounpeL. 
proved and tried independence of party ties makes him 
the most moderate, the fairest, and most trustworthy Liberal 
for the post, which ought not to be a party one. In the 
interests of peace and of the University itself, a representative, 
if a Liberal, so unexceptionable to the Conservatives, and as a 
Liberal so unvulgar a Liberal, would do honour to Oxford. 
If it is to be that Sir RounpELt Paumer is not the unanimous 
choice of the University, we trust that in the contest, as there 
must be one, the best man will win. Who the best man is, it 
would be a sort of affront to all concerned for us to say. 


MR. REVERDY JOHNSON AT LIVERPOOL. 


7 Liverpool banquet to Mr. Reverpy Jonson has 
been a complete success. Coming at exactly the right 
moment, when the minds of men on both sides of the Atlantic 
were prepared and anxious for some sign of reciprocal 
good-feeling and assured amity between the two nations, 
it has risen into an event of real political importance, 
by affording a means of placing on record the good rela- 
tions now existing between England and the United States. 
Every one who heard Mr. Reverpy Jounson, and every 
one who has read what he said, must have felt a conviction 
that the representative of the United States was not speaking 
mere smooth things to please for a moment, but was uttering 
the genuine sentiments of his own mind and of the minds 
of a vast number of his countrymen. They wish, as we wish, 
to forget the past, and to go on better and more kindly for the 
future; and in nothing was Mr. Jounson’s speech more com- 
mendable, nothing showed the wisdom and generosity of a 
statesman more, than the manner in which he dealt with the 
objection that there were some present who ought not to have 
been there, and who while the civil war was going on, had 
sympathized, and even perhaps co-operated, with the South. 
‘Phe partisans of the North in this country are even more 
American than the Americans themselves, and were in a state 
of great fury and agitation because Mr. Lairp and other 
Copperheads had been asked to be present. They expected 
that Mr. Jounson would feel the same horror at sitting 
down to eat with such persons as an American Republican 
feels at sitting down to eat witha negro. But Mr. Jonnson 
was much wiser than his friends, and not only did not allow 
the presence of Mr. Lairp to spoil his dinner, but went out of 
his way to express his satisfaction that the representative of 
the United States was treated as if the civil war was now past 
and forgotten, and was welcomed simply as the guest of 
English merchants and statesmen. How are outstanding dif- 
ficulties ever to be surmounted, how are Americans ever 
to get over the soreness which they felt while the war 
was going on, if the member for Birkenhead is not to be 
asked to a Liverpool dinner because the English friends 
of the North have a too vivid remembrance of his misdoings? 
If Mr. Jounson had shown himself petty enough to resent 
that the representative of one-half of the port of Liverpool 
should have been asked to meet him, he would not have been 
the man to establish the friendship of the two nations on a 
firm basis. It must have been gratifying to all the sensible 
portion of his audience to find that he frankly dealt with the 
matter in a graceful and generous manner. Perhaps, however, 
his audience was even more gratified by the declaration which 
he took upon himselfto make with regard to the public debt of 
the United States. It seems to have been an afterthought, for it 
was only at the close of the entertainment that he touched 
on this point. Probably some of his Liverjool triends thought 
that, as he had said so much that was true, and had done so 
much to tranquillize the feelings of different kinds of people, 
it was a pity the bondholders should not come in for a share 
of the good things going, and that a word should not be 
spoken to keep up the price of Five-T'wenties. Whether Mr. 
JoHNSON was right in committing himself and the nation he 
represents so decidedly on a point which is still kept open in 
the battletield of American politics, he alone can decide. We 
in England cannot criticize his conduct in any way on this 
head. We can only accept his declaration with the sincerest 
pleasure, and rejoice to find so leading an American statesman, 
placed in so responsible a position, declare that even if the 
point in dispute is one that can be fairly raised between the 


debtor and the creditor, prudence and honesty alike concy 
in determining that it shall be ruled in favour of those who 
have lent their money. 


Lord was there to meet Mr. JoHNson, and joineg 
in giving the welcome assurance that all was going on as wel 
as possible between himself and their guest, and that all the 
questions at issue between ourselves and the Americans wer, 
in a fair way to be settled very shortly, and on terms highly 
satisfactory to both parties. On two points—the possession 
of the island of San Juan and the naturalization of aliens, 
understanding seems already to have been arrived at. It 
not to be difficult to deal with such a subject as the island of 
San Juan. Very few Englishmen have ever heard of the 
island, and our only feeling as to it must be that we do not 
wish to be bullied out of it, or out of anything else; by 
that really we have so many possessions we know nothi 
about, and do not know what to do with, that we shoul 
be rather glad than otherwise to find our title bad to some 
of them. As to naturalization, it never was an inte. 
national difficulty at all. A few violent Americans tried 
to make capital out of it, and to use it as a means of hurt 
the feelings of Britishers; but we in England never saw it in 
that light at all. The difficulties that surround the subjeg 
are difficulties, not of national feeling or custom, but simply 
of law. It so happens that, in this as in many other 
the rule which we are willing to accept is simple enough, but 
the application of it is by no means easy. Let us suppow 
that we and the Americans and every other civilized nation 
are willing to adopt the principle that every male of full age 
may at his pleasure, and by going through certain forms, 
change his nationality. This sounds simple enough, and 
Englishmen are quite as ready to accept it as Americans can 
be. But the consequences of the rule in the sphere of 
criminal law, in the sphere of family life and of inheritance, 
are not easy to foresee and to determine properly ; and it is 
quite as much to the interest of Americans that they should 
be properly determined as it can be to that of Englishmen. 
The discussion of the claims on both sides arising out of 
the war is not yet ended, but both Lord Sranuey and M. 
JouNsoN seem to think that an agreement as equitable as pos- 
sible under the circumstances will very soon be come to; 
and it is evident that Mr. Jounson and Mr. Sewarp will be 
glad the matter should be settled before the new Presipat 
forms his Cabinet, and that Lord StanLey would like to have 
the credit of going out of office with the credit of leaving 9 
good a piece of finished work behind him. Both sides, we 
suppose, will agree to admit to some extent the claims of 
the other, and therefore both sides will have something to 
pay. ‘The balance may possibly be against England. We 
may have to pay the money, but then we shall have one 
great source of satisfaction to comfort us. The Americans 
will be only settling those ordinary claims for reparation 
which arise so easily and naturally out of every war whet 
the interests and commerce of a neutral are largely mixed up 
with those of a belligerent. But we shall be establishinga 
principle at once new and greatly to our advantage. We 
shall be binding over all neutrals not to inflict on us 
injury to which a great maritime Power is most exposed i 
time of war. We shall be insuring ourselves against depre- 
dations on our mercantile marine at the hands of neutrals 
or by their connivance; and this is a source of security 
and advantage to us which we shall be sure to be purchasing 
very cheaply, whatever may be the exact amount of pe0l- 
niary satisfaction to the Americans which Lord Sran.it 
may undertake we shall render. 

The good feeling prevailing between the United States and 
England seemed so clearly established, the banquet went of 
so well, and it seemed such an excellent thing to have sec 
peace between the two nations on such pleasant terms, 
Lord Stantey and Mr. Guapstonr were both led to speculate 
on the possibility of the example being followed elsewhere 
and of Europe being tranquillized in the same manuer. 
Sranuey allowed it to be understood that, in his opinion, 
danger of war between France and Prussia had been exag” 
gerated, and that it was principally because persons 
chosen to think war inevitable that it had, even 0 
least degree, seemed imminent. ‘That the present system 
of keeping enormous armies on foot in time of peace, ™ 

order to be ready for war, was most disastrous and preg- 
nant with future mischief, appeared to him obvious; but 
he confessed that he could find no simple aud satisfactory t® 
medy. He is much too sensible and well-informed to believé 
in projects of disarmament by arrangements and stipulations 
as to the number of troops and ships that each nation may 
keep in readiness. In fact, he could think of no substitule 
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(= 
r standing armies, or of any means of lessening their amount. 
all that he thought could be done was to avert, in each case 
sit arose, an open rupture. To make wars few is, he thinks, 
ynaim Within the reach of modern statesmen. This may be 
or at any rate something may generally be effected 
iowards doing it, by two means. In the first place, neutrals 
gho are known to have no sinister motive or interest may 
gercise their influence to heal quarrels, suggest compro- 
nises, and remove grounds of difference. In the next place, 
gations may choose diplomatic representatives who will be 
ent and conciliatory, and who will do their best not to 

ify small dissensions, and not to provoke bitterness and 

. As Mr. Giapstone truly said, the United States have 

heen very Wise and fortunate in this respect; and for many 
ears havé sent to England not only men among the foremost 
of those they had to send, but men who tried to do justice to 
England as well as to America, and who, while upholding the 
honour and protecting the interests of their own country, did 
not attempt to bully or provoke us, or to steal small advan- 
and keep alive petty quarrels. We, in our turn, may be 
that, at the time when the banquet was going on, we 
had not to reproach ourselves with having taken the advice of 
those who despise the Americans most, and having sent 
them a lord to dazzle and delight them. Nothing could be 
more contemptuous than the proposal to give the post of 
American Minister always to a nobleman, whether he was fit 
or not, because the Americans were snobs, and would be 
proud of talking to him. Experienced and conciliatory men 
of business are what the Americans, like all other nations, 
yant to find in the diplomatists sent to them; and Mr. Jounson 
isan excellent example of what such men can do in a very 
thort time, when they set about their task in the right 
wy. He has not only made himself popular in England, 
although he has only been a few weeks here, but he 
las done much to make his countrymen popular here. 
He does this by being at once cordial and straightforward. 
As Lord StanLey said, it was a pleasure to work with 
him. The old notion of diplomacy and diplomatists is 
quite worn out. In former days it was held to be the 
highest triumph in diplomatic circles to conceal every real 
thought, and only to hint and insinuate aims and ambitions. 
Now business is done in a different way. A frank statement 
of what is wanted on each side is followed by a polite and, if 
possible, an exhaustive discussion. This is much better and 
much simpler ; but, far from showing that diplomacy is an ex- 
tinct trade, it only shows how much higher is its present 
standard, and, far from diplomatists now having nothing to do, 
they have to do very difficult things in the best possible 
mamer. Simplicity is the height of art in this as in every- 


thing else. 


TRADE-UNIONIST LEGISLATION. 


HE Trades’ Unions are naturally preparing to use for the 
promotion of their own objects the political power which 

has been conferred on their members. It may be admitted 
that they are entitled to legal protection against the embezzle- 
ment of their funds by managers or treasurers, although some 
of the objects to which their contributions are applied may 
Possibly be illegal. A late decision of Justice Lusu corrected 
al erroneous impression that the property of the Unions was 
tatirely at the mercy of their officers; and an Act introduced 
by Mr. Russext Gurney has removed any doubt which may 
ve existed as to the criminality of fraudulent members of a 
copartnership. In some cases, however, the occasionally un- 
ful destination of Union funds may be set up as a defence 
a civil action, although the money has in fact been sub- 
stibed for purposes which are for the most part both legal 
and morally legitimate. With venial inability to understand 
hice distinctions of the Courts, the Unionists demand that 
should be absolutely exempted from the rules which 
describe as “ Judge-made law.” If their object were 
accomplished, they might boast of an achievement which has 
too hard for every other class in the community. 
England has always been governed by Judge-made law, 
and the authorized prophets will long continue to modify 
of aps Interpretations the comparatively vague responses 
of the legislative oracle; but of late years, in the department 
— Jurisprudence, Parliament has made considerable 
“9 to overtake and restrict the discretion of the tribunals. 
re ae it would be unfit that the law should enforce a dis- 
in a, illegal or immoral contract, disabilities attaching to 
“ental contraventions of law are odious and unnecessary. 

Nem tnt tent secretary ought not to be allowed to rely on the 
ty of rules to which he must himself have been a party. 


As between himself and his employers there is only a question 
of trust ; nor has the recipient any moral right to dispute the 
title of the depositor. There is no case in which expediency 
more thoroughly coincides with justice, for artisans are 
already too much disposed to withdraw themselves from the 
control and protection of the law, and to enforce enactments 
of their own. The beneficial check which is imposed on 
religious communities by the jurisdiction of the State over 
their property is not less necessary in the case of Trades’ 
Unions. If the Court of Chancery had refused to recognise 
grants for the benefit of various sects, fanatics would have 
gladly availed themselves of the excuse for relying on spiritual 
terrors and excommunications. There may perlaps be some 
difficulty in framing clauses for the protection of Union funds, 
but the ingenuity of Parliamentary draughtsmen will be equal 
to the occasion. It is no argument against the concession of 
a just demand, that the claimant simultaneously prefers 
unreasonable or tyrannical pretensions. 


The majority of trade societies have lately resolved to 
support a Bill which has been already introduced into 
Parliament by Sir Fowett Buxton. Some objections offered 
by Mr. Porrer, at a late meeting, to certain provisions of 
the Bill, related probably rather to its omissions than to the 
one-sided stringency of its enactments, All the delegates 
agreed that the sole object of legislation was to satisfy the 
members of Trades’ Unions, who have, indeed, on many 
occasions seemed to be unconscious that the rest of mankind 
have rights or interests to be respected. Mr. Porrer’s larger 
experience may perhaps have caused him to doubt whether 
so monstrous a proposal could be carried; and it would certainly 
have been useless to propose it to any House of Commons 
hitherto elected. It is only surprising that a respectable member 
of Parliament should have consented to introduce a measure 
of which, as it might have been supposed, no impartial person 
could possibly approve. The extravagance of the Bill is 
primarily to be attributed to Professor Bersty, who some 
time since warned the working-classes not to indulge in ex- 
cessive reprobation of the Sheffield murders; but the framer 
of the Bill probably knew the opinions and wishes of his 
clients, and assumed that he might safely disregard all 
considerations of reason and justice. The penal clauses . 
admirably illustrate the comparative estimate of rights and 
duties which finds favour with Trades’ Unions and their 
advisers. The embezzlement of Union funds is to be 
punished with penal servitude for a term varying from 
five to fourteen years; while personal violence used for 
trade coercion only renders the offender liable to im- 
prisonment for three months, with or without hard labour. 
Professor Brrsty has, with a prudent regard to popular 
prejudice, not included murder in his definition of per- 
sonal violence; but it will be satisfactory to the Sheflield 
sawgrinders to know that, if the Bill is passed as it is 
‘drawn, any violence not extending to life may be henceforth 
perpetrated almost with impunity. Fourteen years of penal 
servitude for a theft of half-a-crown, and three months of 
imprisonment for a hired ruffian who has maimed a con- 
tumacious mechanic for life, are perhaps premature, but 
significant, proofs of the legislative capacity of the working- 
man. It must be supposed that the promoters of the Bull 
desire to repeal the ordinary criminal law, as far as it affects 
Union outrages. It would be absurd to assign a trifling 
punishment to a crime which under the existing law might 
possibly entail a sentence of pena! servitude for lite. 


The discussion was conducted with entire indifference to 
every consideration except the supposed advantage of Unions 
and their members; but the working-men seem to have been 
somewhat more moderate than their amateur legislator and 
guide. Professor Brrsty stated that he had been convinced 
by Baron Bramwetw’s “ iniquitous decision” against the 
journeymen tailors who had picketted the masters’ workshops, 
that, unless the Jaw was altered, Trades’ Unions would soon 
cease to exist. It is instructive to learn from an advocate 
of the system that direct personal oppression is indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of trade associations; but as 
braggarts boast of crimes which they have never committed, 
intolerant partisans sometimes assume that the abuses of 
their creed are its distinguishing characteristics. It seems 
possible that, if combinations and strikes are beneficial, the 
organization by which they are supported may be inde- 
pendent of insult and injury offered to dissentients. It is 
sufiicient for the present purpose to know that the immediate 
or first object of the Bill was to render picketting legal. For 
any other purpose a conspiracy to watch a man’s premises, 
and to intercept all persons who visited him on business, 
would be regarded as a shameful and cruel form of oppres- 
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sion; but the working-men, or rather the Trades’ Unionists, 
claim to be above the law. The supporters of the Ballot 
denounce with indignation the conduct of employers who ask 
their workmen for their votes; but when workmen persecute 
a former employer, the rule of noninterference is no longer 
applicable. It may be allowed that the express legalization 
ot the practice of picketting is a less vigorous measure than 
the limitation of the punishment of murderous assaults to 
three months’ imprisonment. The proposal to remodel the 
law of conspiracy for the purpose of facilitating intimidation 
wnd persecution is but a mild assertion of the divine right of 
‘Trades’ Unions to inflict wrong. It would be inconsistent to 
punish too severely a conspiracy to force a man to joma 
Union or to obey its rules, when he may be beaten into sub- 
mission at the cost of a trifling punishment to the representa- 
tive of Union justice. 

Having exhausted his ingenuity in partial legislation, Pro- 
fessor Bresty is still oppressed by the reflection that 
tyrannical laws may be practically defeated by the impartiality 
of tribunals. It is, indeed, but too probable that laws which 
conflict with all moral and legal principles might not be adminis- 
‘cred by the existing Courts in a sympathetic spirit. An Act 
providing that a felon should incur only a nominal punish- 
uient if his crime had been committed for the benefit of a 
‘Trades’ Union would be strictly construed ; and accordingly 
Professor Brersty despairs of the triumph of injustice as long 
as juries and judges are drawn from the middle-classes. 
Kducation, which is already known to be the principal cause 
of war, disqualifies judges for the appreciation of the para- 
mount claims of Trades’ Unions. Even in the city of New 
York, where the thieves elect the police judges, the Bench is 
still occupied by members of the middle-classes ; but Professor 
IynEsLy would have his own laws interpreted exclusively by 
privileged artisans. Under the new dispensation complaints of 
‘udge-made law will at least not proceed from the Unions; 
for the Judges will make laws in the spirit of Professor 
Beesty’s teaching. When the same agitator was accused of 
being the apologist of BnoapHEaD, because he had extenuated 
his crime, other devotees of the same political sect protested 
loudly against the injustice of the charge. Professor Beestyhad, 
it seemed, remonstrated in private against murder and violence, 
and therefore he was not to be severely judged when he ap- 
peared to proclaim an opposite doctrine in public. It is perhaps 
in the hope of preventing extreme scandals that he now re- 
commends the grant of extraordinary powers to the governing 
bodies of Trades’ Unions; but on the whole it is better that 
the law should be occasionally violated than that it should be 
adapted to purposes of oppression. Professor Brxsty’s Bill 
appears not to include provisions for enforcing the rules of 
Unions; but, as some of the speakers remarked, a more com- 
plete measure may be devised hereafter. Legislative sanction 
to trade rules has been approved by the Conservative can- 
didate for Sheffield, and the want of such provisions served 
BroabHEAD as an excuse for his crimes. ‘The claim of the 
Inquisition to the aid of the secular arm was less audacious 
than the pretensions of the Trades’ Unions. The Dominicans 
were vindicating a law which they considered divine, and they 
had no pecuniary interest in maintaining it. The sawgrinders 
propose to subvert all the principles of justice for the sake of 
their own trade monopoly. 


NATIONALITY AND RELIGION. 


Wé. supported, in an article a little time back, the doctrine 
set forth by Lord Macaulay, Dean Milman, and others, that 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century was essentially a Teu- 
tonic movement. We showed how the Reformed doctrines had 
been accepted by the great bulk of the Teutonic nations of Europe, 
and by very few besides the Teutonic nations. We argued also 
that the acceptance of the Reformation by the Teutonic nations, 
by England above all, was owing to a certain conformity in its 
doctrines, and still more in the political incidents of those doc- 
trines, with the national character of those nations, and with 
the circumstances of their former history. To us islanders above 
all, a system which called for no submission to a foreign Power, 
which allowed us to develop our insular feelings to their fullest 
growth, was naturally acceptable above all others. But we 
purposely kept ourselves from pointing out, lest we should be 
drawn away too far from our proper subject, that this pheno- 
menon, according to which Teuton and Protestant are, in modern 
Europe, names which are all but interchangeable, is only one 
example of a class of phenomena of the same kind to 
be remarked in times at countries of the world. We 
leave it to divines and philosophers to explain the fact, but 
the fact itself is beyond doubt, that certain forms of religion 
do commend themselves in a special way to men of certain races, 

they seem, as it were, better suited to their national character 


and circumstances, that they embrace them more readily and carry 
them out with greater zeal. We design nothing beyond a plain 
statement of historical facts; and we do not flatter ourselves tha 
we are going to put forward anything that is at all new. But, 
collection of facts, however well known, plainly stated and put 
into their right relation to one another, is often of great use, °}j 
is of special use on this sort of subject, on which men’s ideas are 
often greatly confused, led away in many cases by mere mi 
standings of nomenclature and historic 

One thing must specially be marked at starting, that th 
religion which history shows best to suit a particular nati, 
is by no means always the immemorial faith of that ation, 
or even a faith which has had its origin among that nation, 
One example, the greatest of all, is enough. Christianity is 
of Jewish origin, but the Jews are just the people who mog 
obstinately reject it. We say most obstinately, because 
reject Christianity while having better opportunities than idol. 
ters, or even than Mahometans, of knowing what Christian; 
really is. The vast mass of Christians have no sort of ethnicgl 
kindred with the first converts of Galilee and Jerusalem, 
are the descendants of men who worshipped Zeus, Jupiter, W: 
and the less famous Gods of those lesser nations which seem g 
sort of appendages to Greeks, Romans, and Teutons. In this cage 
and in many others, nations have adopted a religion, they have be 
come identified with it, they have made it as it were part of their 
national being, though it has been first preached to them by ma 
of some other race, and though its tenets have been such 
before the event, they might have been expected to cast aside 
with disdain. 

Some religions again, and some particular forms of the same 
religion, seem more easily to allow the free development of 
national life than others. The identification of nationality and 
religion reached its extreme point among the ancient Hebrews, 
Judaism was, simply and solely, the religion of the Hebrew nation, 
The Jew was ready to make proselytes, but such proselytes were 
called on to become Jews. The worshipper of the God of 
Abraham was to become, as far as adoption could make him, a son 
of Abraham. Mahometanism again is essentially a prone 
religion; it is of its very life and being to be so. Now Maho- 
metanism does not indeed require men to become Arabs, as Judaism 
requires men to become Jews; but it seems, when leit to itself, 
to bring all its converts, as far as may be, to a certain level of 
national being. It seems to raise them to a certain point, and to 
keep them from rising above a certain point. It seems to stereo 
type a certain social and political state as its unconscious ideal. 
And, if it has not made all men Arabs, it has carried the Arabie 
language everywhere with it; the speech of the Koran has in 
some Mahometan countries displaced the native speech of the 
people, and in others it has been largely mingled with it. Com- 
aring again Eastern and Westen Haren, it is plain that in the 
last nationality and religion become identified in a way in which 
they do not in the West. A French Protestant is still a French- 
man; an English Roman Catholic is still an Englishman ; nay, we 
have found out that even the Jew may, if he chooses, be admitted 
to civil, political, and social equality with the Christian of 
either Church. It clearly is not so in the East. Greek, 
Turk, Jew, Armenian, are words which express religious as well 
as national differences. In fact, the religious diflerence comes 
first. If a man changes his religion, he changes his nationality. 
The Orthodox Church and the Greek nation are very far from 
being co-extensive expressions; but what makes them not co 
extensive is that the Orthodox Church contains the Greek nation 
and several other nations beside it. But if a man of any of thos 
nations forsakes his religion, if he ceases to belong to the 
Orthodox Church, he is looked on as forsaking his nationality a 
well. Multitudes of Turks are of Greek or Slavonic origin ; Vot 
stantinople was stormed, and the Ottoman Empire was adminis 
tered, by the children of Christian nts. But the proselyte to 
Islam, whether voluntary or involuntary, whether the mature 
renegade or the Janissary kidnapped in his childhood, ceased 
to be Greek, Slave, or whatever he was before; the mere fact 
of proselytism enrolled him among the ruling caste, and made 
him, for all practical purposes, a Turk. Even the Oriental 
Christian who oaths te national form of Christianity for 
another greatly weakens, if he does not wholly cast off, t 
national tie. The United Greek and the United Armeniat 
are Greek and Armenian only in a very —— sense. 
So, in the further East, names like Hindoo and Parsee— 
strictly mere names of nations, like English and French—have 
acquired a secondary religious meaning which has quite dis 
the national meaning. If a Hindoo or a Parsee em 
Christianity or Mahometanism, no one any longer speaks of 
him as a Hindoo or a Parsee. In the East then we may 
say that nationality and religion are absolutely identical. Given 
a man’s nation—his practical nation, not necessarily his ethno 
logical pedigree—and you know his religion. Given his religiov, 
and you very often know his nation; you at least know that 
he must belong to one out of two or three nations. In the 
West nationality has had a good deal to do with determining reli- 
gion, and religion has had something to do with determining 
nationality. But, in either case, nationality or religion has beet 
simply one element among other elements. The two things have 
never become identical, as they have in the East. 

If we cast our eye over Christendom and its divisions, we shall 
easily see how exactly they are marked out by certain af 
national and historical landmarks, Christianity is the religion 
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——— 
the Roman Empire and of those nations which have come, more or 
jess fully, under Roman influences. It was not without a meanin 
that the Empire in later days took the title of Holy, and look 
itschief as something more than a mere civil ruler, as the 
temporal chief of Christendom. Except so far as its faith has been 
: by Mahometanism, Christianity still includes all those 
gations Which formed part of the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent ; all the then eathen nations which, in the process of 
grving, conquering, or dismembering it, came within the range of 
its influence ; all the heathen nations which afterwards came 
within the range of direct Roman influence, Imperial or Papal. 
That is to say, it is the religion of Europe, including of course 
Furopean colonies; it is the religion of the small remnant in 
Roman Asia—in Roman Africa there is hardly so much as a 
t— which Mahometan invasions have failed to eat up. 
Beyond these limits its extent has always been small and its 
existence precarious. Abyssinia stands alone as an example of 
gm ancient Christian Kingdom surviving in a country which 
gever formed part of the Empire, and which has never been | 
settled by European colonists. We leave divines and philo- 
hers to explain the reasons. We only state the manifest fact. 
I the Articles would let us, we should say that there was some- 
thing or other in the national character or circumstances of all 
these nations which did deserve Christian enlightenment “ of 
” 


ty. 

eking again within the limits of Christendom itself, it is easy 
tosee four very intelligible divisions. First, let us go back four 
hundred years or thereabouts. We should then see but three. 
There was first the Western, the Latin Church, with the Roman 
Pontiff still its real spiritual chief, with the Roman Cesar at least 
its nominal temporal chief. Its pale embraced all those nations 
which had at any time bowed either to the temporal sway of the 
Western Cesar or to the spiritual teaching of the Western 
Pontiff. Secondly, there was the Eastern, the Orthodox, Church, | 
the Church of the hardly defunct Roman Empire of the East, and | 
of those European nations which had submitted either to the tem- 
dominion or to the spiritual teaching of the New Rome. 
indly, there were the remnants of the ancient national Churches of 
the East—the heretics, as Roman and Byzantine orthodoxy deemed 
them, of Armenia, Syria, and Egypt. Thatis to say, they were the 
Churches of those nations which had been politically incorporated 
within the Empire of the Ceesars, but which had never cheer- 
fully accepted either its Greek cr its Roman influences. Armenia, 
the oldest Christian Kingdom, Syria and Egypt, representatives 
of a civilization and a literature older than that of Greece and 
Italy, had never become pupils of their masters. While the rest 
of the Empire, save here and there a wild mountain tribe, adopted 
either the Greek or the Latin language, they clave to their own 
amecient tongues, they moulded Christianity into forms of their 
own, and they offered no hearty resistance to the Saracen invader. 
Abyssinia, the spiritual colony of Egypt, the one Christian State 
wholly beyond the limits of the Empire, of course takes its place 
along with those nations which never willingly belonged to it. 
All these three divisions still remain, and, within the range of the 
lst two, nationality and religion are still as identical as ever. 
But the events of the last three centuries and a half have added a 
fourth division. That is to say, the Teutonic nations have risen 
against the spiritual domination of the elder Rome. A curious 
— now arises. We see that Roman, Byzantine, Oriental, and 
eutonic Christianity all exist. Will there ever be such a thing 
4 Slavonic Christianity ? The great mass of the Slavonic nations, 
all at least of the Eastern branch of the race, have stood for 
ages towards the Eastern Church and Empire in nearly the same 
relation in which the Teutons have stood to the Western Church 
d Empire. They have been half conquerors, half disciples. 
Will they ever revolt against the New Kome as we have done 
against the Old? If they ever do, it must be a revolt of a 
diferent kind. It must be a purely dogmatic revolt. It is 
only accidentally that the Byzantine Church has anywhere esta- 
blished a dominion against which national feeling is tempted 
to kick, as national feeling is tempted to kick against the 
dominion of the Roman Church. Some of the nations belonging 
to the Orthodox Church have had, and still have, grievances to 
complain of at the hands of the Byzantine Patriarchate, But 
they are simply local and temporary grievances, such grievances as 
appointment of Greek Bishops to Bulgarian sees and the like. 

@ Kastern Church never attempted to establish the same sort of 
Universal dominion as the Western. ‘The national Churches 
Within its communion have always enjoyed a national hierarchy 
and the use of the national language in divine service. At this 
moment the national Churches of Greece and Russia are in full 
§pintual communion with the mother Church of Constantinople, 


influence one another. The ritual, the discipline, even the 
dogmas, which suit one nation do not suit another. Such is 
plainly the fact, but beyond the statement of the fact we do not 
presume to go, 


HAIR-SHIRTS. 


E are accustomed to look back with complacent contempt 
upon the times when people thought it a particularly 


| virtuous thing to inflict gratuitous mortification upon the flesh and 


all flesbly desires. Anybody who should nowadays pass his time 
on the top of a column, or who should be known always to wear 


a shirt of horse-hair next his skin and to endure the consequent 
- filthiness, would be thought something worse than a fool for his 


pains, and would soon be able to count his acquaintances on the 
fingers of a single hand. But though the hair-shirt and its un- 
pl+asant parasites have fallen out of fashion, the feeling of which 
that vexatious garment was an uncomely expression is not by any 
means extinguished, perhaps never will be. It still seems to be 


_ thought by a great many persons that to put oneself to discomfort 


and inconvenience is in itself a very fine thing, quite irrespectively 
of any further purpose or advantage to be secured. And in one 
point the modern wearer of the hair-shirt is distinctly a worse 
nuisance than his old counterpart, for the secret of the latter was 
commonly not found out until he was dead, when the dressers of 
the corpse revealed to mankind how virtuous a spirit had de- 
parted and how mortified a shell had been left behind. The 
modern ascetic insists on disclosing his secret every day. To every 
friend he lays down the duty of self-mortification, and points his 
moral most effectively by his own heroism. The ascetic of old 
was at any rate content with posthumous honour; his imitator 
glorifies himself with tranquil and irritating confidence, and, 
though he may die daily, finds his recompense in daily surroundi 
his own head with divine nimbus or with perishable le Self- 
atulation and personal glorification is one of the things to which 
is ascetic a does not extend; this, at any rate, he will 
never deny himself, for is not this the end to which all the other 
items of his mortification are butas means? Yet, in all reason, 
the glorification rey at self, while the mortification, on the con- 
trary, is felt mostly by other people. Nobody of sense thinks par- 
ticularly well of the man who wears a hair-shirt just for the 
sake of wearing it, but we are all compelled to share in the 
mortification which it inflicts, because one consideration which 
recommends it to the wearer is the airs which it enables him 
to assume over us poor souls who don’t see what use there is in a 
self-mortification that does nobody any . Early rising, for in- 
stance, is one of the favourite modern forms of the hair-shirt. Of 
course, to rise early is a virtue of the highest quality if you want to 
catch the first railway train, or if you want to get through a certain 
quantity of special work or correspondence before beginning the 
routine business of the day. But who does not know a creature 
of the ascetic sort who will tell you at nine o’clock with invincible 
pharisaism that he has been up ever since six, has had his break- 
fast ever so long ago, and that he cannot endure to lie in bed 
after sunrise? You ask him what he has been doing with the 
three hours which his heroic fortitude has thus given him. 
The chances are that he has been doing nothing, except con- 
templating in Brahminic fashion the beauties of his own per- 
fection, and comparing them with the miserable weakness of 
men who lie abed until seven or eight o'clock, because they 
know that there are still hours enough left in the solid day 
to use up all their energies. On the whole, perhaps a man 
might as well be comfortably recruiting himself in bed as stalk- 
ing hither and thither over the house, round the garden, into 
the stables, thinking all the time how and great a being he 
is because he goes in for hair-shirts. ting and drinking give 
men of this temper another fine chance, of which they never 
refuse to avail themselves, of donning the hair-shirt and the 
laurel-wreath which they suppose to belong to it. Here, again, 
it is possible that rigorous abstention may be a virtue. For a 
dyspeptic with work to do in the world, moderation and temper- 
ance cannot be carried too far. But the ascetic in principle, as he 
loves to call himself, believes, or acts as if he believed, that there 
is indescribable merit in the preference of poor and unvaried 
food and washy drinks. It is not that he saves the money or 
gives the difference to the poor. Benevolence is not common 
with the egotists of asceticism ; it is too useful, has ends beyond 
itself, is something else besides being merely introspective, and 
hence does not fall in with their ways of looking at virtue. The 
hair-shirt is only perfect, and unimprovable in fit and texture, 
when it is absolutely useless. As a certain school of critics 
maintain that the slightest ingredient of utility is fatal to true 


While they are as independent of her in their internal constitution 
4 the Church of England is independent of Rome. There may 
& Reformation in the East, but it must, if it ever happens, be 
Very different from the Reformation in the West. It will not bea 
revolt. The utmost in the way of revolt that is likely to happen 
8 for Bulgaria to claim to form an indepe..dent national Church 
a well as Russia and the Greek Kingdom. ‘There is no need to 
cast off a yoke where no yoke exists. If a reform, doctrinal or 
other, ever happens in the East, it is as likely to begin at Con- 
nanople as wt Athens or at Saint Petersburg. A reform in 
© West could not begin at Rome, because the leading object of 
ion was to cast off the authority of i‘ome. 
ationality and religion then are in some parts of the world 
} in other parts, though not identical, they greatly 


art, so our friends of the hair-shirts take constant pains that 
| this, their symbol, shall be its own end. They thus cut away 
| from beneath their feet the sort of argument by which Paley 
defended a certain kind of asceticism. Train yourselves, Paley 
said, to read Aristotle rather than novels, for instance; 
then, if you should find yourself in a country inn with no 
books but novels, you would be able to read them, whereas 
if you had been used to read novels, and should find yourself 
with no companion but Aristotle, your case would be desperate. 
There was something in this, though not much. But why 
habituate oneself to what is difficult and tiresome and narrowing, 
when it is barren, and merely because it is difficult and tire- 
some? Why deny the palate, for example, its lawful pleasures, 
_ not because they are too unwholesome or too costly or too dis- 
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tracting from worthier affairs, but simply because they are 
pleasures ? 

The weak ascetic, like most other blunderers, deludes himself 
with a metaphor. He has a conviction that to find comfort or 
pleasure in anything except doing without comfort and pleasure is 
to be in bondage. If one enjoys a good dinner or a day’s lounging 
in sunny idleness, or an extra hour in bed of a frosty morning, 
then you area slave. On the hair-shirt theory he only is free who 
has no tastes or capacities except the simple passion for doing 
without. The perfect life seems to consist in being perpetually 
ready for some heroic and astounding campaign where you will only 
‘nave muddy water, bad food, hard beds, snatches of sleep, uneasy 
companionship, unending toil. If there were a _ ect of new 
-erusades to the Holy Sepulchre or elsewhere, the discipline to 
which the modern ascetic submits himself would be incomparably 


useful and prudent. To rise in the grim hours of the morning, to 


despise comfort, to be indifferent to what one eats and drinks, to 
love mortifications of the flesh, might, under such circumstances, 


‘be the most rational preparation in the world, But then there are 


no new crusades in the air, and we have no reason to anticipate 
any necessity for heroic campaigning. Perhaps the ascetic will 
cry that it is always necessary to crusade and campaign against 
our own evil passions, which is true enough, especially against 


_ spiritual pride in all its forms. But it is notoriously quite possible 


to wear a hair-shirt next one’s skin and yet have all manner of 
wicked things next to one’s heart. And the truth is that people 
who are really engaged in contending against injurious passions 
have neither time nor energy left for peddling among trifles. Ifa 
man is sincerely waging war against excessive and disordered am- 
bition, he is not likely to be full of a chilly solicitude about early 
rising; if he is resisting to the death a habit of indolence, pro- 
-crastination, and unfultilled purpose, he has not much time left for 
pondering the exact number of courses or the precise poorness of 
wine which perfect virtue would prescribe or permit. All moral 
ends are not of equal value. The right-minded person, with just 
views of what — means and is and comes to, sinks little ends 
in great ones. The little ends are not worthy of being called ends 
at all, except in so faras they become means to large purposes, 
The practices which the ascetic urges upon others and prizes so 
inofiebly in himself are the merest trumpery unless they are paths 
to nobler goals. 

A fatuous form of spiritual pride, however, is not the only prin- 
ciple on which people constrain themselves to don hair-shirts. 
For the too numerous class who make themselves uncomfortable 
in this way, one can have no kindly or compassionate feeling. 
They are prigs of the first water, and the prig is abhorred of the 
gods, and despised of men. But there are self-tormentors of 
another sort, whose whole lives seem bound in what Antonio 
called “a want-wit sadness,” who insist upon elevating depression 
into a consummate virtue. Of all hypotheses for explaining 
this or that uncertainty of circumstance, they always choose 
that which is the most disastrous, though it may be the least 
probable. If they are at sea, they reflect for themselves, and 
remind their neighbours, how many ships as strong and great 
as the one they are in have gone to the bottom Before now ; 
if some one whom they are expecting by train is an hour 
or two late, they call up instant pictures of an Abergele accident ; 
if they or their friends are out of health, they clutch the 
impression that a mortal disease has struck its root. They 
make it a rule to = the gloomiest available interpretation 
on everything that happens, and, more than this, they never lose 
a chance of insisting that the gloomiest combination of events 
which their imagination can conjure up is certainly on the point 
of happening. ‘This amazing and truly miserable temper is more 
often than not a constitutional infirmity. In such a case, it is 
hard to battle against it; it is one of the most inaccessible and 
intangible of nervous diseases. Where want-wit sadness is not 
due to physical derangement, however caused, it is sometimes 
defended by those who practise it or give way to it as a compliance 
with the maxim that we should be prepared for the worst. 
Having stated this, the self-tormentor—partly so-called, on a well- 
known principle, because he is a tormentor of other people— 
believes that the wisdom and virtue of his habitual mood are 
beyond refutation. Yet, if common sense is worth anything, what 
wisdom or virtue either can there be in a course which daily 
transforms the worst from a mere possibility into an actual and real 
misery? Nothing can be more senseless than to fill life with 
forebodings and presentiments, except the persuasion that such a 
habit arms us against misfortune, So far from doing this, it 
enervates us; there is no protection against the cold winds of 
adversity in the hair-shirt. It is the weakest and most doleful 
costume in which to face one’s enemy. People who have trained 
themselves to believe that things always go wrong are in the 
poorest possible spirits for stretching out a resolute arm to put 
them right. A rooted conviction that whatever is and will be is 
worst, cripples one absolutely in all endeavour for securing the 
best. The world is a hard place enough, and full of battle, but 
men fight better and not worse for having within their coat of 
iron mail a warm and soft doublet, sitting easy on the skin, and 
breaking the hard impact of outer circumstance. 


SHOP-PUFFERS. 


‘HERE is really no end to the pretexts invented by the art 
of the decorator and the clothesmonger for making’ fortunes 
out of the folly of women. Taking advantage of the ignorance 


and idleness of women, and of the apathy or despair of 
London tradesmen have now brought to an unprecedented »; 
the science of stimulating that demand for novelties by which 
they prosper. The lying advertisement, the international ex}. 
bition, the sidelong puff in the Cowt Journal, the 

by a series of accidents at the wrong house, the tempting offers of 
credit, the bribery of ladies’-maids, the fascinations of 
showmen—all these, though good, are old dodges, and have bee, 
noticed before in these columns and elsewhere. But they 
were bounds to the mischief which these allurements could 
Even those ladies who were most liberal of their time and thei, 
money in the interests of trade found themselves checked in their 
benevolent pursuits by certain serious difficulties, of which 
haps the most serious was the difficulty of being in two places x 
once. Tied down by this, the ardent shopper could oaly Visit a 
certain number of shops and select a certain quantity of noveltie 
during the season, and the gasping father or the bleeding hy, 
band was consoled, as the enterprising tradesman was chagrj 
by this reflection. But the tradesman has at last found meq, 
of removing this last obstacle to his gains. Perceiving the 
it was impossible that justice should be done, even by th 
most active idlers, to many of his choice novelties, he has jp. 
vented the system of shopping by substitute. A certain number 
of what may be called shop-puffers, or trade-trumpeters, am 
occupied throughout the year in visiting London shops, i i 
their novelties, and eulogizing them in the weekly and mon 
ladies’ newspapers. It appears that there are several of the» 
puffers at work ; and as no doubt the competition for the honor 
of a visit from any one of them who writes in a fashionable 
ladies’ journal must be very keen among tradesmen, it is 
bable het they reap no small advantage from their represa- 
tative functions. The person, for example, who, calling herself 
by the name of “the Silkworm,” writes in the Englishwoma's 
Domestic Magazine those monthly papers which she entitles 
“Spinnings in Town ”—in each of which she “introduces” the 
names of some half-dozen drapers, bonnet-makers, jewellen, 
vendors of cosmetics, sellers of ornaments, or purveyors of knick- 
nacks, and earnestly “recommends” or “implores” her “dear 
ladies” not to omit the opportunity of buying their foulards, their 
toquets, their pomades, their ormolus, and their other articles of 
“bigotry and virtue ”’—must be dear as the apple of the eye to the 
whole fraternity of Bond Street, and must by this time, if she 
takes her perquisites in kind, have pretty well stocked her om 
house and wardrobe. And there can be no doubt that she deserves 
any success which may have fallen to her lot. Nothing could surpass 
the skill with which she angles for mothers, by describing how well 
her own little ones appear in the autumn toilets and costumes of 
Messrs. Macaw of Regent Street; or the craft with which she ad- 
justs her baits for old girls, by dilating on the magic effects of Mr. 
So-and-so’s “ balm ;” or the devotion with which she recounts the 
change wrought in her own once spotty, but now perfectly smooth, 
features by Madame Somebody’s miraculous Antephelic Milk, 
fact she displays a mastery of the kind of style suitable to every 
development of empty-headed vanity in her clients, Here, for 
instance, is a specimen of her command of the exalted religious 
style. She introduces her recommendation of a certain church 
upholsterer thus :— 

In all ages women have been foremost in the work of Church decoration; 
the daughters of Israel gave their willing labour (as well as their 
ornaments) to enrich the coverings of the Ark. They were again 
employed in embroidering the coats and garments for the priests. We als 
read—* All the women that were wisehearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought that which they had spun, both of blue, and of purple, and of 
scarlet, and of fine linen. And all the women whose hearts stirred them up 
in wisdom spun goats’ hair.” Women were equally industrious and willing 
workers in the beautifying of Solomon’s Temple. “Women have given theit 
estates, their jewels, and their life-labour to the Catholic Church. Most of 
the lovely lace to be seen in Continental churches has been contributed by 
fair devotees ; and even in these days a really religious woman can 
attend a place of worship without wishing to increase the beauty and the us 
fulness of the building. Memorial gifts too are a consolation to those who 
offer them—keeping the “ memory green” of those who have gone before 
Even those women the very. essence of whose wership lies in the deep 
simplicity of form love to keep God’s house spotlessly pure and cleaa, five 
from marks and blemishes. ; 
The reader will appreciate the comprehensive skill with which 
this net is spread. It is designed to catch ys | woman who has 
lost a friend or relation, or who has a touch of religious enthusiast, 
or who feels the want of something to do. And as there at 
scarcely any young Englishwomen who do not fall under one af 
these categories, and indeed very few who might not be includ 
under all of them, it is not difficult to perceive that the above is 
very telling style of puff. From this magnificent exordium the 
putier passes on to assure her readers that “the art of ch ‘I 
embroideries is reviving among our sex” ; that it differs from ® 
other kinds of work in being om and recherché ; and that = 
in fact a charmingly beautiful and fashionable occupation for the 
coming winter months; and, having thus stimulated her vicuims 
curiosity, she glides gracefully up to her climax by introducing 
the name of the tradesman whom she wishes them to patronize :— 

The Silkworm, having to choose an altar cloth for a lady, took the oppor 
tunity thus offered to examine the various designs for church —— 
prepared by Messrs. —— (here the name and address of a oe 
firm is given), and was much pleased with the artistic effect The 
work ; the monograms are of different styles, and very beautiful. See 
sacred initials are varied by being worked in bullion and in silk of di a 
colour, the emblematic green being very conspicuous, the rays of glory 
gold with a faint outline of green ; surrounding the I.H.S. is a very gra os 
monogram. Then we have the foliated monogram, the prey rots 
circle, the monogram with the cross, with the crown, with the 
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with the name of Jesus, and set in the triangle, in the oval, and in the 
of the crown of thorns. Some of these monograms are worked on 
vet, and look very rich, 

[ cannot mention half the beautiful objects prepared for the adornment of 

of worship; but all who wish to present memorials of the loved and 
or to commemorate any special blessing, or who desire to give church or 
‘or a suitable present, should inspect for themselves the vast store of this 
eclesiastjca! upholsterer. Ladies living out of town can glean some idea of 
the beauty of the designs from the illustrated catalogues, which are sent 
post free to those who require them. Among useful personal presents I 
remarked bags capable of holding surplice, &c., with a compartment for 
holding the small-sized communion plate, quite separate from the rest of the 
articles placed in the bag. 
What with the laudable desire of some women to emulate 
historical renown of the workers for Solomon’s Temple, and 
the “Catholic Church,” and the zeal of others to promote “ the 
essence of worship in deep simplicity of form,” and the fancy of a 
few more to try whether “spinning goats’ hair” and working 
“personal presents for priests” might prove a useful remedy 
against ennui, there must have been quite a rush upon this shop 
‘ve beg pardon, this vast store) after the appearance of this pious 

F in the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 

From the altar-cloth selected at the ecclesiastical “store” the 
transition is easy and natural to the little church by the seaside 
in which it is destined to be used; thence to the bathers in the 
sea near that church ; and thence to the appearance of the hair of 
those bathers. This gives the puffer an opportunity of introducing 
her favourite hairdresser; of dilating upon the luxury and com- 
forts of his shop, and depicting the great reforms he has wrought 
inthe mysteries of cutting, cleansing, shampooing, and dressing 
the hair. She narrates how this great reformer has devoted him- 
self to encourage the employment of women in his shop at liberal 
wages, and how he is rewarded by finding that, in spite of all that 
js said about ladies preferring “the masculine hairdresser” to 
attend them, his customers “infinitely prefer the attendance of 
their own sex.” She goes on to tell us how this highminded hair- 
dresser has now forbidden his employés “to ofier any preparation 
for the hair to ladies and gentlemen during the operation of hair- 
cutting”; and informs us that whereas must hairdressers give a 
perquisite of twopence in the shilling upon all pomades or 
washes sold, her hairdresser, by increasing the tariff of wages, and 
refusing to employ men who demand perquisites, has done away 
with this troublesome custom, and has proved himself a public 
benefactor :— 

Therefore [she exclaims in a tone of sympathetic triumph]—therefore, 
dear ladies, you can safely go to this glorious shop, and have your hair cut 
and dressed, without being pressed to purchase anything, although all the 
preparations that you will find there in the way of hair washes, &c., are most 
excellent. I saw a wash for the hair which looks as if the bottle is filled 
with water only, but this, if applied daily, will change the hair from dark 
to golden, a lighter shade appearing every day. Another reverses this 
process by changing light hair into every darker shade up to black. These 
washes are §s. 6d. a bottle, and do not discolour the skin, hand, or stain in 
any way, not being a dye but a wash [sic]. Then the Hair Restorer, 4s. 6d. 
a bottle, is most effective in increasing the growth of the hair. : 


After this one need not wonder that the great hairdresser is able 
to dispense with the perquisite system, and to forbid his employés 
“to offer any preparation for the hair to ladies or gentlemen 
during the operation of haircutting.” He has in the Sikworm 
an outdoor employée much more efficient for the purpose of 
vending his washes than any ordinary shopman pone be. The 
great man himself could not labour more assiduously or more 
judiciously than she does to prove to her “ dear ladies” the abso- 
ute, the imperative, necessity of using his “additional hair” if 
they wish to be “full dressed.” She exhausts almost every 
imaginable epithet in her encomiums upon his plain chignons, his 
coiled chignons, and his plaited chignons; and she well nigh sur- 
passes herself in her sublime efforts to puff his “ fly lotion ” :— 

This lotion [she says] possesses the peculiar property of preventing flies 
or other insects from settling upon the person using it, and is therefore in- 
valuable in cases of illness, when the flies seem to know that they can 
Vietimize the sufferer. ‘Those who have had experience in sick rooms know 
that flies attack the invalid in preference to the nurse, and torment the sick 
unto death dreadfully ; even if the usual tarlatan veil is thrown over the 

tient it produces a stifling feeling, and cannot be used during the last 
ours of life. ‘This preparation, therefore, is a boon to the sick and suffering, 
and to loving friends and nurses a great comfort, 


The puffer who, in order to stimulate the demand fora “ fly- 
lotion,’ 1s not ashamed to appeal to thie feelings of those who 
nurse dying friends, and to depict the “ sick unto death” as 
tormented in their last hours by insects endued with a special 
and fiendish cunning, has attained a perfection in her art which is 
beyond the reach of our envy or our praise, We can only marvel, 
and keep silence. But the patronesses of the Englishwoman’s 

nestic Mayazine will no doubt in future hold that no dear de- 

ed can be considered to have made an edifying exit from this 

uzzing world who has not received extreme unction from the 
great hairdresser’s miraculous lotion. 

In the same style and spirit the Si/worm proceeds to eulogize 
the novelties in the drapers’ and mercers’ dem which she has 
recently inspected. But it is not necessary to follow her in her 
descriptions of “Cheltenham suits,” “capes in 
rman red,” and “ Leda mantles.” Enough has been said to 
Show the ignoble nature of the trade which these shop-puffers 
a, and the vulgar craft with which they carry it on. Perhaps 
aoe teader may be inclined to fancy that the d is too vulgar, 
not transparent, to have any considerable success. But there is 

much real ground for hoping this. ‘The custom is spreading, 


adapted to suit the special weaknesses of modern Englishwomen, 
and their present peculiar intellectual and social condition. While 
the mass of women remain so ignorant and idle as they now are, 
no imposture will be too to secure their attention, if it 
appeals to their vanity, their love of novelty, and their craving for 
excitement, 


THE NEGLECT OF THE MONCRIEFF INVENTION. 


HENEVER an invention is produced of great value for 
the public service, and capable of rendering unnecessary a 
vast amount of outlay otherwise indispensable, two controversies 
of very different degrees of ay gee are apt to arise; one, a 
mere private matter between the authorities and the inventor, 
and the other a grave question between the public and the autho- 
rities. An inventor whose discovery is made light of, who is 
compelled to prosecute costly experiments at his own private 
expense, and is subjected to ot discouragement and delay, 
generally—and often with good grounds—considers that he has 
a personal grievance which entitles him to inveigh against the 
sluggishness and dulness of the official mind in not sooner re- 
cognising the value of his discovery. Happily, however, there is 
balm for all such grievances, and when an inventor is at last 
admitted to the position of a recognised benefactor to his country, 
he would be a chur] indeed if he were not satisfied cheerfully to 
forget old grudges, and set off the honour and possible emolumen‘t 
of his splendid — against any annoyances, however pro- 
tracted, which he may have endured in times gone by. The 
farmer who sees his broad acres waving in golden abundance, and 
only waiting for him to put in the sickle, is not in a mood to re- 
member the long droughts and nipping frosts which filled him with 
anxiety during the weary period from seedtime to harvest; and sv 
an inventor, when he is just entering upon his period of glorification, 
is naturally disposed, and indeed almost bound, to condone all past 
neglect, and to regard every one in authority with the utmost com- 
placency. We do not know how long Sir William Armstrong had to 
wait for his reward, but when it did come it came in such prodigal 
abundance that he would have been scouted as the sourest of man- 
kind if he had not straightway forgotten any mortifications and 
hindrances which might have beset his earlier career. Captain 
Moncrieff has just arrived at this enviable position of a recognised 
inventor, and is, as he ought to be, in a state of mind which makes 
him ready to condone all offences and forget all grievances. If, 
therefore, he ever thought himself ill-used, he can well afford to 
set off the present flood of official sunshine against the clouds of 
other days, and to rest satisfied with the broad result. Whatever 
may have been the reception at first accorded to his invention, any 
personal grievance is in the way to be amply compensated, and it 
would be needless for the ingenious Captain himself, and still 
more so for any public critic, to say a word upon the subject. 
But inventors are apt to forget that they do not represent the 
whole country, and that it does not follow, because they are 
satistied at last, that all past neglect of the public interests is to 
be instantly pardoned. tis much more important to the country 
to know whether those entrusted with the duty of providing for 
her defence have been intelligent in appreciating an invention and 
saving the public money, than it is to ascertain whether they have 
at last satisfied the aspirations of the inventor. It was to this 
reat public question that we directed attention in our article of 
ast week upon Moncrieff Batteries ; and we animadverted on the 
fact that the invention had been known to the authorities for years, 
and that they had nevertheless persisted in a vast expenditure, 
upon forts at Portsdown Hill and elsewhere, which Captain 
oncrieff’s discovery had already rendered useless, and worse than 
useless, Now these charges, the gravity of which cannot be ex- 
aggerated, are either well-founded or ill-founded ; and if the latter, 
nothing would be easier than to meet them with evidence showing 
that useless expenditure has not been incurred since Captain 
Moncrieff’s discovery was known, Not only has this evidence not 
been produced, but our accusation has not even been met by any 
specitic counter-assertion, Instead of this, Captain Moncrieff has 
been put forward, or has come forward, to say, in effect, that he 
feels quite satisfied upon the whole with the treatment he has re- 
ceived, and that some portion—he does not say how much—of the 
recent outlay upon defensive works may turn out not to have been 
wasted. We have no doubt Captain Moncrieff has, or will have, 
good reason to be satisfied, and we sincerely hope that his reward 
may be commensurate with the value of his invention. But this 
is wholly immaterial to the question whether the public interests 
have been duly guarded, and the | saved, 
since the discovery came to light. We believe that, on the con- 
trary, there has been enormous and inexcusable outlay which 
need not have been incurred, and would not have been incurred 
if the new invention had been ever so feebly comprehended by 
the authorities; and we cannot find, from what Captain Moncrieff 
says, that he is of a different opinion—though, if he were, it 
is facts, and not opinions, that must decide the controversy. 
In justice to Captain Moncrieff and the official clients whose 
cause he has espoused, we reprint verbatim from the columns 
of the Times his curious letter upon the subject :— 

The successful results of the trials of the Moncrieff have been 
most kindly noticed both in your journal and many others, While I am 
much gratified and flattered by much that ha, been written concerning the 
new system, I feel that it is only due to many oflicers to at once state pub- 
licly that many statements have been inadvertently advanced which are not 


therefore, presumably, it is found to pay. Besides, it is not i 


only not true, but absolutely injurious to some of those in high 
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eee whose early appreciation has allowed me the opportunity of trial 
this country. 2 

It has been made to appear that my invention received exceptional re- 
pression from the Ordnance Select Committee. I have ever been treated on 
the same footing as any other inventor, and since, on the invitation of the 
Secretary for War, I have been engaged at Woolwich, I have received the 
kindest and most cordial assistance. 

It is also alleged that all necessity for defensive works is removed, and 
that five millions of money have been wasted. It is quite overlooked by 
those who make so mistaken an assertion that although the Moncriet! Battery 
can be extemporized, the necessity for permanent and complete works still 
exists ; and that the battery is not applicable in some cases, and in the others 
it can be adapted to the present works. 

In conclusion, I must state that if the Deputy-Director of Works, Colonel 
Jervois, R.E., had not so warmly taken up my invention, it would probably 
have been carried out in another country, after England had wasted some 
millions of money on iron shields and casemates, which now can be dispensed 
with, with an actual increase of power and security to our artillery.” 


As a further contribution to the facts, we will add two extracts 
from a paper read by Captain Moncrieff at the R.A. Institution a 
short time ago. They run thus :— 

“It was the consciousness of this” [the advantages to be obtained from the 
invention] * that stimulated me to persevere with my experiments at con- 
siderable expense, and under great discouragement and delay.” [{'The italics 
areours.] . . . “I have been engaged in the Royal Arsenal since the 
13th of August ” [1868, it would seem] “ in superintending the manutacture 
of a carriage, &c. suited for a 7-ton rifled gun.” . . . “ Tconducted at my own 
expense an inductive series of experiments, which were commenced in 
1857-8, with models, and which I carried as far as a 32-pounder 48-cwt. 
gun, 


We have, therefore, these facts :— 


1. We note that the invention was sufiiciently advanced to be 
embodied in a model in 1857-8, ten years avo. 

2. We are told that it was afterwards applied to a 32-pounder, 
the experiments being conducted “at considerable expense, and 
under great discouragement and delay.” We shall believe, until 
otherwise informed, that the inventor, before incurring the ex- 
pense which he laments, applied directly or indirectly for public 
aid, and that the “discouragement” he speaks of arose from the 
manner in which his application was met. If the date of this 
first communication were stated (which unfortunately it is not), 
we should be able to say exactly how long the discovery had been 
in the possession of the authorities. At present we only know 
that it was communicated some time not earlier than 1857-8, 
and that, notwithstanding “early appreciation” (whatever that 
may mean when translated into figures) by some individual offi- 
cers, it was not ordered to be tested until August, 1868. This is 
a long interval as yet unaccounted for. 

3. We gather from Captain Moncrieff’s letter that his inven- 
tion was brought before the Ordnance Committee, and was “ re- 

ressed” by them; for Captain Moncrieff, making the best case 

e can for his new clients, says that, whereas it has been made to 
appear that his invention received “exceptional repression” from 
that Committee, the fact is that he “has been treated on the 
sume footing as any other inventor,” and that since last August he 
has received “ cordial assistance ”—all which is pregnant with the 
admission that his admirable invention was either rejected or 
otherwise repressed for years, in the same way as many other in- 
ventions which were not admirable at all. If Captain Moncrieff 
really wants to rehabilitate his judges, he should give the date 
when his discovery was first communicated, and the decision 
which was then pronounced upon it. In the absence of this it is 
beside the mark to say that the “repression” met with was not 
“exceptional.” We, at any rate, never said that the conduct of 
the authorities in this matter was at all exceptional, and we very 
much fear that it was quite in accordance with routine practice. 
What we did say, and what we repeat, is that the invention could 
not have been passed over by any one with a grain of compre- 
hension for the subject, and that all the waste of money that has 
resulted is due to “ official obtuseness and neglect.” 

4. We gather further from Captain Moncrieff’s letter, that so 
strongly did some persons in authority resist the invention, that 
he was about to carry it to another country, when Colonel 
Jervois, R.E., the Deputy-Director of Works (apparently at a 
rather recent period) took up the matter so warmly as at last to 
remove the necessity for a step which must have been most 
a to a gallant and patriotic officer. And we would ask 
why it became necessary for an Engineer Officer to intervene, and 
what the artillerists were about not to see the value of the dis- 
covery? Clearly in some quarter there must have been a for- 
midable amount of official resistance for Colonel Jervois to 
overcome. 

The result is, that for some period, not specified, within the 
last ten years, the invention has been known to and disregarded 
by the authorities, and that only in August last was an official 
trial sanctioned ; and it is certain that during the whole time 
very costly works have been in progress, which would not have 
been constructed at all in the same way, or at anything like the 
same expense, if the importance of the Moncrieff system had 
been appreciated. It seems that the authorities object to our 
calling this ‘ official obtuseness and neglect.” What are we 
to call it ? 

We have now exhausted all the topics of Captain Moncrieff’s 
letter except one. He says that the amount of the money wasted 
is not so great as we supposed when we roughly estimated it at 
“about 5,000,000/.” Like the cost of the Abyssinian war, the 


actual amount will never, we suppose, be known till the accounts 
if ut the serious question is, not 


are audited some years hence; 


whether the loss is §,000,000/. or 4,000,000/., but whether money 
has or has not been squandered on a vast scale, in total dis 

of a known invention by which it might have been saved, 
Captain Moncrieff tacitly admits the charge, though he goes in fo 
mitigation of damages, after the fashion of a defendant’s counge] 
in a hopeless case. All that he can say is that his system wil] 
require some permanent defensive works, that there are some sites 
to which it cannot be applied, and that it can be adapted to the 
present works. Now what does this amount to? 

The Moncrieff system no doubt requires permanent works, and 
we at any rate never questioned the fact; but the character of 
these works must be mainly holes in the ground, not tower} 
structures above it, and we are a loss to understand how the 
necessity for works of one kind can be a justification for expend. 
ture on works of a totally different kind. It is also true (and we 
referred to the fact in our former article) that it is only, as a 
to “land batteries” that the new method is applicable. Wher 
the area available is limited, as ona rock or shoal fort, a very 
large number of guns cannot be mounted without arranging then 
in several tiers, and in such cases, if the forts are worth aving 
at all, it may be necessary to retain the old casemate system; 
but every one knows that the defence-works on which mon 
has been so lavishly spent cover not merely a few spots of sh 
but an enormous area of land besides; and we fail utterly to 
see any excuse for waste on the mainland in the fact, if it be a 
fact, that the money sunk on the shoals could not have been 
saved. The last plea, that the Moncrieff Battery can be adapted to 
the present works, is the oddest of all. Of course it can be adapted 
to them more or less clumsily, and at greater or less expense; 
but probably the cheapest and best mode of adapting many of 
these structures will be to pull them down altogether. Captain 
Moncrieff is careful not to say that the works actually constructed 
or in progress are on the best plan suited to his system, or that 
they have not cost vastly more than would have been required if 
his method had been kept in view. In fact he does, in effect, say 
the contrary distinctly enough, for he tells us that if his invention 
had not been accepted when it was, it would have gone abroad, 
“after England had wasted some millions on iron shields and case- 
mates ” [and he might have added, on forts designed for iron shields 
and casemates]} “ which now can be dispensed with, with an actual 
increase of power and security to our artillery.” We need not say 
more. If the method enables us to save millions in the construe- 
tion of our defences, and if in the face of this knowledge we goon 
building as we have been doing, in the same way and at the same 
cost as if the Moncrieff Battery had never been heard of, surely 
the money that might have been saved, and was not saved, 13 
money wasted, and wasted, as we still say, by culpable neglect. 
If the officials have anything further to urge in their defence, they 
will do well to state explicitly at what date the invention was first 
made known to any one in authority, and what was done in con 
sequence of this important information. Anything short of this is 
mere beating about the bush. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH POOR-RELIEF. 

— winter brings poverty, and the cry of poverty brings 

annually to the front the endless question of the relief of the 
poor. The inevitable case of “ death by starvation ” serves asa 
prelude to the autumnal crusade against the Poor-law; a host of 
doctors and clergymen, of theorists and practical philanthropists, 
ring the changes till the spring comes again on the old topics of 
the aversion of the honest poor to enter the workhouse, the 
ignorance and inhumanity of guardians, the breakdown of the 
in-door test, the inadequacy of out-door relief, the want of dis- 
crimination, the absurd jostiing of public with private charity, the 
waste and the failure of the present system. We are far from 
sneering in official fashion at the annual recurrence of this 
agitation. Law only works well when it secures the assent as 
well as the obedience of the governed, and the fact that large 
bodies of thoughtful men, brought from position or sympathy into 
daily contact with distress, should for a quarter of a century 
persist in protesting against the laws that deal with it, is to our 
minds a very serious matter indeed. Whether their protest takes 
a wise or an unwise form is another question. It is impossible 
that the system of poor-relief can be discussed fairly and upoD 
its merits till irrelevant suggestions are put out of the way; 
and we must confess that, whatever may be the merits of 
the protest against the Poor-laws, nine-tenths of the current 
suggestions for their reform are simply irrelevant. The prin- 
ciples upon which the present system of poor-relief in England 
is based may be right principles or wrong ones, but it is ridiculous 
to suggest as an amendment of that system the adoption 
methods grounded on, and logically worked from, precisely op- 
posite principles. The two prominent cries of Poor-law reformers— 
the ery for the adoption of the methods at work among the Jews, 
and the more popular ery for an imitation of the Bureau de Bien- 
faisance—are cries not for the reform, but for the abolition, of the 
Poor-law. It is with the last of these that we purpose to deal. 
The small number of the Jewish poor, the wealth of the commu- 
nity to which they belong, and the religious circumstances which 
peculiarly aflect their case, so obviously modify the conditions + 
the question that, in spite of the zealous advocacy of Dr. Stall 
the system has made little impression on the public. With the 
French system it is very different. A vague idea has been 010 
duced by highly-coloured and inaccurate statements, such as thost 
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Mr. Blanchard Jerrold in his Zutetia, that, if not in France 
generall , at any rate in Paris, the problem of pauperism has been 
wived. Starvation, say its advocates, is impossible; the feelings 
of the poor are respected ; the agencies of private benevolence are 
organized and placed in harmony with those of public charity. It 
jgno wonder that, in the face of such a picture as this, our own 
gystem seems a miserable blunder, and that winter after winter 
‘sos us a thousand admonitions that “ they manage these things 
etter in France.” But before we can adopt the French system 
it will be as well for us to realize what the French system 
‘, and our readers will pardon us if we are compelled to drag 
them through very dry facts and figures in our explanation of it. 
It is, in fact, very difficult to describe the exact status of the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance. It isa — association recognised by 
the State as performing a public duty, receiving aid from the State 
jo enable it to discharge that duty efficiently, and, if partly 
directed by the representatives of private benevolence, controlled 
ina far greater degree by the oe gE of the State. If we 
the Society for the Relief of Distress localized in a 
country town, where mayor and aldermen are ex officio members 
of it, while its expenditure and action are almost absolutely 
under the control of a secretary and treasurer nominated by the 
Home Secretary, we shall have some notion of the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance. Such a Bureau exists in every arrondissement of 
Paris with the Maire at the head of it, his adjoints acting as 
ec oficio members, and a paid Secrétaire-Trésorier, appointed by 
the Directeur de l’Assistance Publique, and responsible to him for 
the due administration of the funds. These funds arise from 
public contributions, the “ ressources intérieures,” and from public 
ts, the “ressources publiques.” The relative proportions of 
two sums in the fifth arrondissement for the year 1867 were 
as follows—“ ressources intérieures,”’ 39,000 francs; “ ressources 
bliques,” 400,000 francs. The total expenditure of all the 
ex de Bienfaisance in Paris collectively for the year 186 
amounted to 4,049,450 francs, in round numbers to 162,000/. 
The familiar box “ Pour les Pauvres,” at the porch of every 
church or cathedral, explains at once the source of the 
private funds of the Bureau; they arise from the volun- 
tary contributions of the charitable within the arrondisse- 
ment, which, instead of being dissipated, as with us, among 
a multitude of independent societies and irresponsible indi- 
vidual agents, reach the needy almost exclusively through the 
medium of this one Bureau. The source of the vastly larger sums 
cated to it by the central administration of the Assistance 
lique is not quite so obvious. “Nos ressources,” as its 
Directeur terms them, are in fact neither more nor less than the 
whole fund devoted to charitable purposes throughout the French 
— In 1782 the hospices and hospitals were permitted—or, 
ss the polite phrase ran, invited—by Louis XVI. to surrender the 
whole of their property to the Government, in return for a fixed 
annual sum, of which the Government undertook the application 
and management. ‘The confiscations of the Revolution completed 
the work of centralization, and in the present state of the law it is 
almost impossible so to contrive the constitution of a hospital or a 
school as to secure it from the clutches of the State. From a 
memorandum addressed to the Academy by M. Cochin—an 
honoured name among French gee eg i appears that the 
steps necessary to secure for a charitable institution immunity 
from State control are no less than twenty-one. Even when sut- 
ficient precautions have been taken, the charter or foundation-deed 
in Which they are embodied requires the Emperor's sign-manual ; 
and under the most favourable circumstances a space of two years 
is required for its safe passage through the various departments of 
the administration. 
The Directeur de 1’Assistance Publique has in this way become 
& sort of Grand Charity Commissioner Extraordinary, clothed 
with absolute power over all property dedicated to charitable pur- 
fee and the one source from which the national rate-in-aid 
to use an English phrase) can be drawn to supplement the 
meagre resources of private benevolence. But if the administration 
supplies the bulk of the funds, it claims to itself the entire control 
of them. Each year the Prefect of the Seine receives a list of 
y-eight names from each arrondissement, half proposed by its 
bureau, half nominated by the Directeur de |’Assistance 
blique. These names the Prefect submits to the Minister of the 
Interior, who selects from among them twelve “administrateurs.” 
ough nominated in this way by the State, the services of the 
inistrateurs” are entirely voluntary and gratuitous, while 
each has an unlimited number of equally voluntary and gratuitous 
3” and “dames de charité” —in plain English, 
male and female district visitors—working under him. The 
medical staff of the Bureau consists of ten doctors, with stipends 
Of about 40/. a year, in consideration of which they are bound to 
attend the Bureau once a week for consultation, and to visit the 
sick at their homes whenever called upon to do so. To this 
Cepartment of the Bureau two clerks are attached, one remaining 
Mm constant attendance to receive applications for medical treat- 
wa the other visiting the applicants at their houses, and deciding 
a the cases are proper subjects for relief. It is in the ap- 
Pucation of this test that the radical difference between the systems 
“yue UWo sides of the Channel at once makes itself felt. 
lew § en we heer nonsense talked every day about the French Poor- 
Fw It is as well to remember that there is no Poor-law in France. 
whi pod or for ill, England is the only country in the world in 
.the State confers upon every man with an empty stomach a 
right to get it filled at the public expense. No such legalright 


exists on the other side the Channel; and in the absence of any 
legislative provision for the destitute there are of course no insti- 
tions in Paris answering to our Workhouses, The Dépéts de 
Mendicité in its neighbourhood and elsewhere answer not to 
these, but to the establishments which the statutes of Elizabeth 
and James ordered the justices to provide “ for keeping, correct- 
ing, and setting to work of rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, 
and other idle and disorderly persons.” In a word, they are 
strictly penal establishments, and their inmates have obtained 
admission simply in virtue of their conviction before a magistrate 
of the “délit de mendicité.” Significant, however, as the dépots are, 
we pass them over for the present to deal with those branches of 
the subject which are more immediately concerned with the ques- 
tions commonly raised about the Poor-laws. The usual qualifica- 
tions for assistance from the great charitable institutions whose 
organization we have already sketched point at once to the limits 
within which their efforts are confined. The Bureau deals with 
cases of old age exceeding sixty-three years; with destitute 
families in which are three children, or more, under the age of 
fourteen; with destitute widows or widowers burdened with 
two children under the same The sick, lying-in women, 
a and abandoned children, receive exceptional treatment, of 
which the details are too various and complicated to be described 
here. No indigent head of a family can be inscribed in the books 
of the Bureau unless he gives proof that his children attend 
school, and unless he consents to have them vaccinated. It is, 
however, rather to the scale of relief than to the limits of it that 
we would direct our readers’ attention. No one, as we have 
pointed out, has a legal claim on the public alms, and their dis- 
tribution is a matter of sheer grace and favour. How far this 
favour is from affording a “ maintenance ” we may judge from the 
fact that the average allowance to an indigent family con- 
taining three or more children under fourteen years of age 
is twenty-four kilogrammes of bread, an amount equal to 
about six quartern loaves and a-half, per month. z franc 
or two may be given towards payment of rent in the 
course of the year, and possibly a trifle of clothing in the winter. 
A single man or woman over sixty-three years of age, and re- 
ceiving relief on that account, gets four kilogrammes of bread, 
rather more than two quartern loaves, a month; if over seventy- 
four, a monthly pension of five francs may be added. The English 
guardian will probably admire these economical doles, but what 
will the autumnal protesters against the Poor-laws say to the 
sum total of fifty-two francs per annum which the Assistance 
Publique lays down as a fair average allowance to each indigent 
“ ménage ” 2 The idea, in fact, of a family living exclusively upon. 
charity is never for a single moment entertained at Paris. It is 
assumed that every one does something for himself or herself, and 
that that which is given by the Bureau is really assistance, and 
not maintenance. How far such a theory of public aid is superior 
to, as it is radically different from, our own, how far both point 
to the inadequacy of law to deal with social problems of such a 
character, are questions which, with many others, we are unable to 
discuss at the close of an article, but to which we may return at 
some future time, 


LORD WESTBURY ON THE STILTS. 


ORD WESTBURY is not a second Bacon, and yet there is 

L4 something in the late Chancellor’s career which recalls that 
of the sage of Verulam. Lord Westbury is not “the brightest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind”; but bright and mean are epi- 
thets which apply to the two great English lawyers who have 
quitted the Woolsack under a cloud. There was in either case a 
good deal to be said for the victims of public prejudice, was it? or 
for the offenders against public opinion? At any rate there 
was this abatement of the offences which terminated their 
official career ; they had done only much what others had done. 
Bribery, if it was bribery, in those old days, nepotism in our times, 
have had apologists, if not almost defenders. Well, let us say 
that it was rather custom than the man who was at fault. Bacon 
and Lord Westbury, for very different reasons, had both made 
many personal enemies. Both were distinguished persons—Bacon 
the first genius of his age; the late Chancellor the very 
first lawyer. Both fell; both succumbed to rancorous personal 
hostility well or illdeserved; and few regretted their fall. 
Hatred, justly or unjustly incurred, saluted their retirement into 
private life. Bacon retrieved himself, and his name is a light to 
the ages; Lord Westbury had opportunities of reinstating him- 
self in — opinion, and he pledged himself, not without some 


approach to dignity, to signalize his release from official life 
by dedicating his time and great powers to work which might 


task even those powers and exhaust that life—the work of 
Law Reform. Those promises have scarcely been fulfilled; but 
we were all patient. Rumours of the return of Coriolanus 
were now and then floated, but they died away. Last Ses- 
sion, however, promised some fulfilment of the pledge which 
Lord Westbury offered when he quitted—not altogether by 
choice—the Woolsack. Let us take his own account of 
his renewed activity in public matters. “I took occasion, after 

resenting many petitions praying for a thorough legal reform in 
Reotland, to press upon the Government the propriety of issuing a 
Commission to inquire into the whole subject of the constitution 
of the Courts of Justice and of the administration of the law in 
Scotland.” A matter sufficiently large and important even to 
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matter, let us add, of the greatest social interest. 


hint. They deserve neither 


minutia. 


returned an answer that I would do so.” 


Here is fact the first—the Commission, and Lord West- 
bury’s immediate and frank assent to work on it. Not a 
word about illness, or occupation, or absence from Eng- 
land or Scotland. In the middle of August Lord Westbury 
was heart and soul in favour of the Commission which his 
own representations had, so he writes to his friend Mr. An- 
On the 30th 
of September it appears that the Lord Advocate wrote a letter 
—which has not been made public—in which he stated that 
ared to the Government desirable that Lord Colonsay 
should be placed at the head of the Commission, and asking 
whether such an arrangement would be agreeable to Lord 
pra yor 3 This letter, it seems, was misdirected, and did not, 

"es “T 
wrote on the same day,” says Lord Westbury, “to request that 
my name might not appear in the — Commission.” If 

Westbury’s first published 
letter to the Lord Advocate is dated, not 8th October, but “75 
Why, and with what animus, 
this letter of 8th or gth October was written, Lord West- 
bury explains, giving an account of his sentiments on that 
date. Lord Colonsay had been mentioned as the intended head 
of the Commission. This was all that Lord Westbury knew 
With this single fact 
before him, “The reasons for withdrawing from the Commission 
will be obvious to you’”’—namely, Mr. Anderson, his friend and 
correspondent. The only reason was, or could be, the only fact 
known about the Commission, and that single fact was Lord 
Colonsay’s chairmanship, How does Lord Westbury treat this 


derson, Q.C., extorted from the Government. 


it appe 


as Lord tbury says, reach him till “the 8th October.” 


this is so, it is strange, for Lord 


Lancaster Gate, October 9.” 


when he answered the Lord Advocate. 


fact? “ You,” he writes to the Lord Advocate on the 8th or gth 


October, “ inform me that the Government deems it desirable that 


Lord Colonsay should be the head of the Commission. I have 
the greatest respect and regard for Lord Colonsay, and am glad 
of your decision. You also tell me that Sir R. Palmer has consented 
to serve, and I ——— you upon it. I am therefore less 
reluctant than I should otherwise have been to say that T must 
beg you to withdraw my name from the Commission. Since my 
return from Scotland I have been in a bad state of health, and am 
told that I must seek a warmer climate before Christmas, and to 
remain there during the first three months of the approaching 
year. Notwithstanding the great interest I feel, &c. &c., lam 
compelled to leave the work to other and better hands. . . 
With my best wishes for the success of the Commission, I am, 
&e. 

Anything more candid, ingenuous, kind, and courteous than 
this state of affairs cannot be conceived. Lord Westbury had 
got the Commission; with all alacrity had promised, in the 
middle of August, to devote his energies to it, but in 
the meantime had been shaken by a deplorable illness. 
On the gth of October Lord Westbury learns that Lord 
Colonsay was to preside over the Commission, congratulates 
the Commission on Lord Colonsay’s presidentship, wishes it 
every success, and only deplores that the state of his health pre- 
vented him from assisting at it. This is what Lord Westbury 
said; but what he says he really meant in withdrawing from the 
Commission “ will be obvious” to Mr. Anderson. It is by no 
means obvious to us, or, if it is obvious, it is a very unpleasant 
meaning. It is that while Lord Westbury was actually congra- 
tulating the Commission on having Lord Colonsay us its head, 
this very fact was Lord Westbury’s real reason for losing all con- 
fidence in it. That another was in the place that he had been 
laying his plans to get, was a suflicient reason for Lord Westbury 
to abandon the work which he had pledged himself to carry out. 
“ But,” says he, “that I might not hurt the feelings of anybody, 
I gave as a reason the weak state of my health.” A reason— 
it was the reason, and none other, if there is any truth in Lord 
Westbury’s own assertion. On this day, be it the 8th or the gth 
of October, Lord Westbury did not think that Lord Colonsay’s 
chairmanship would damage the Commission, or was an aflront to 
himself. On the contrary, the Commission would benefit by it. So 
he said, whatever he afterwards said, that he really thought. 

But on the next day (October 9) Lord Westbury reads the con- 
stitution of the Commission in the order in which the names of 
the members are set down—Lord Colonsay first, Lord Westbury 
second. He immediately writes another letter to the Lord Advo- 
cate, apparently insinuating that that gentleman’s letter of the 30th 
September was purposely misdirected, and “ peremptorily ” order- 
ing his name to be withdrawn, and rating the Lord Advocate 


Lord Westbury’s talents ; a matter sufficiently pressing ; a 
Some of us, but 
we will not enter into personal reminiscences, have unpleasant 
memories of Scottish law. Everybody, lawyer or layman, knows 
how vast and intricate such an inquiry must and ought to 
be. The present Government, loth or not loth, accepted the 
praise nor blame for acceding to 
Lord Westbury’s suggestion. Possibly, like the tinker, they might 
have thought that the pretence and clatter at work which a 
Royal Commission offers might be accepted for official willing- 
ness to grapple with a huge necessity of State. Anyhow the 
Commission was resolved upon, And now we must be content 
to be severely historical, only premising that the interest of the 
matter, such as it is, depends somewhat on dates and verbal 
“Tn the middle of August, being in Scotland, I,” says 
Lord Westbury, “ received a letter from the Lord Advocate, re- 
questing me to serve on the Commission, and I immediately 


as having passed a slight upon him by not giving DE >. 
cedence Lord Writing to Mr. 
says that it was “a mere mockery to send a letter, to mi 
direct it .. . when the Edinburgh people had determined that 
Lord Colonsay should be at the head of the Commission, ay 
that they hastened to accomplish this object before they could by 
interrupted by any remonstrance from me.” 

Now, here are two very distinct and different accounts of Loni 
Westbury’s feelings, and both given by himself. On the 8th » 
gth of October he treats the delay in the delivery of the Lon 
Advocate’s misdirected letter of 30th September as a mey 
accident. The next day he stigmatizes the accident as an jp. 
tentional “neglect,” done with a purpose, and that pu the 
grossly dishonest one of keeping the letter from his know 
till it was too late to remonstrate against its contents. On om 
day he (Lord Westbury) says that Lord Colonsay’s presiden. 
me was the very best thing that could happen for the Commisgig, 
and congratulates the Commission on it, and wishes it all succes 
On the very next day he says that he all along knew that Loy 
Colonsay’s place on the Commission was fatal to it, that no 
could come of it, that it cannot be an instrument to do the wok 
it pretended to do, and that he had no confidence in it whatere, 
We once knew an old villager who gave the most diametrical} 
opposite accounts of the same transaction, and on being remop. 
strated with on this anomaly replied—“ A lie, sir! oh no! the ty 
stories don’t quite hit.” This must be Lord Westbury’s excuy, 
Lord Colonsay’s precedence on the Commission is a great adva. 
tage to it; Lord Colonsay’s precedence is a great misfortune, Lon 
Colonsay’s precedence is a matter on which I congratulate the 
Commission ; Lord Colonsay’s precedence is the very thing which 
I always intended to remonstrate against. The two stories dont 
hit; and there we leave them. 

But is there no way of reconciling the ages oan Was it on 
the 8th or gth that Lord Westbury only wrote by an amiable 
economy, and committing what the Greeks call ‘“ phenakismos,” 
and desirous to make the best of things, concealed his real distrust 
of the Commission under an affected and simulated complaisane, 
but that between the letters of the 8th or gth and the gth, some- 
thing occurred which compelled him to speak out, and to gi 
vent to his suppressed indignation ? This is what Lord Westbury 
wants us to believe. He says that in the interval between the 
8th and gth he discovered the order in which the Commissioner’ 
names were recited, and that placing his name after Lord Colo- 
say’s was a public affront. ‘“ You had no right to place my name 
on the Commission in. any order save according to my rank and 
right of precedence.” Here, then, is a third reason for Lon 
Westbury’s withdrawal. First it was the state of his health; 
then it was his distrust of the composition of the Commission 
and Lord Colonsay’s chairmanship; now it is neither one nor 
the other, but the mere violation of the table of precedence, 
and Lord Colonsay, a baron of two years, being placed in front 
over the head of a baron of seven or eight years’ standing, 
Hine ille lacryme. The dignity of the great house of Bethel 
is hurt, all the rules of the tea-table are violated, and Lon 
Westbury goes off in high sulks. Never mind that the affrost 
was disclaimed; never mind that, as a matter of fact, the 
usual course on these Commissions had been strictly fol 
lowed. For example; here is the first Royal Commission 
which happens to be at hand—that on ‘Trades’ Unions 
“ Victoria, by the Grace of God: To our right trusty and well- 
beloved Councillor, Sir William Erle, Knight; our — trusty 
and well-beloved cousin, Thomas George, Earl of Lichiield; 
our right trusty, &c., Sir Edmund Head, Baronet,” &e. &. 
But never mind what the real rule of precedence in these matters 
is, Lord Westbury will only have that line of precedence which 
makes him first. Lord Westbury's dignity was hurt, and to 
vindicate his dignity, and to relieve the afiront on his 
vanity and the illustrious shield of Bethell, his Lordship has con 
descended to impute bad manners and bad faith to the Lon 
Advocate, while i has most distinctly proved himself guilty 
not only of bad manners and bad faith, but, what 1s wor, 
of a serious disregard of certain first ethical principles. He 
goes off on the stilts, perhaps because the way that he chooses # 
muddy. ‘This infinitely small incident only strengthens an old 
but humiliating lesson in human life, that professioual eminence 
is not inconsistent with personal pettiness, and that a man may 
be skilled beyond his fellows in the theory and technical rules of 
law and justice, and yet be unable in his own case to apply them 
in practice to the simplest concerns of everyday life ; or, a8 
poet neatly puts it, 

Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise, 
His pride in reasoning, not in acting, lies, 


THE HORSE GUARDS PLOT, 


T is now some months since we described, under the title pre 
fixed to this article, the ambiguous manoeuvres by which it has 
been attempted to free the army from civilian control, and to leave 
soldier-administrators to spend at will, with no other check than 
the necessarily imperfect control of an unassisted Parliament 
Minister. It is a matter of great interest to inquire whether t 
project is abandoned, or whether it still survives the rebuffs whic 
it has met with. That such a scheme must eventually fail, a8 
many a similar scheme has failed in days gone by, is a8 certain 48 
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J ™ pt by the House of Commons. British Parliaments, it is true, have | First Lord. For some reason or other it soon became clear that 
derson, he ‘ been content not to disturb the traditional though anoma- | the Prime Minister had abandoned the ground which he, together | 
Her, to mis Jus position of the Commander-in-Chief, but only on the tacit | with his minor colleagues, had taken in a formal Minute, and that 
rmined understanding that this scarcely constitutional functionary shall | he no longer objected to the transference of financial control to 
ae always submit to the Secretary of State, and never use his nominal | the military executive of the army. And accordingly we find 
®Y Could by independence as a means of escaping from real subordination. ‘The | that the idea of practically setting aside the Treasury Minute has | 
igsiant that Parliament perceives an attempt made to depart from | since been freely discussed and warmly approved by those who 
ints of this tacit compact, there will be an end of the Horse Guards | give the most enthusiastic support to the Minister, who must | 
1 the 8th branch of the dual administration of the army. And so well has | have ‘been practically the author of the Minute which he 
of the Lon this been understood, that no modern Commander-in-Chief has | has since abandoned. We may be sure, therefore, that during 
= 2 ever ventured openly to claim a higher position than that of mili- | the brief tenure of power which Mr. Disraeli can still hope for, | 
it as an jp. tary adviser to the Secretary for War. But over-zealous subor- | Sir H. Storks will have full liberty to do all that can be done in 
PUTpose the dinates often rush in where their superiors fear to tread, and the | the recess to thwart the determination already shown by Parlia- 
know! ition of the Commander-in-Chief has been imperilled, and we |} ment to maintain and perfect the constitutional control over mili- 
S. On on Rive in the end will be wholly destroyed, by the injudicious zeal | tary expenditure which has been so insidiously attacked. 
5 president. ofa knot of officers who have attempted to eliminate all civilian | ‘The puzzle still remains, why Mr. Disraeli has taken so much 
/OMMission, control from the War Office administration. We have pointed | pains to defeat the Minute of his own Treasury. If late in July { 
alll succes out from time to time how the plot developed itself out of the | he thought it right to insist on preserving in its integrity the 
r that Lani Report of Lord Strathnairn’s Committee ; how, in pursuance of it, | control of Parliament over military expenditure, how did it 
hat no Generals Storks and Balfour were installed in office ostensibly as | happen that in the beginning of August he hinted, and a few } 
o the wor chiefs of the Supply Department, but really with an indefinite | weeks later plainly declared, his preference for the project of a \ 
t whatever commission to reorganize everything; how, from the first moment | self-governed army? Nothing whatever had occurred in the | 
ametrically of their elevation, they turned aside from their proper functions | interval except the prorogation of Parliament, and one would not 
ng Temon- of arranging the supply of stores and guns a clothing, and | willingly believe that the Premier has one set of principles for | 
e the tw fastened at once upon the finance of the office, with a firm deter- | the Session and another for the Recess. The fact, however, 
YS excise mination to supersede the civilian control over expenditure which | remains that up to the very day on which the Lords and { 
eat advan. had existed as a substantial reality ever since Lord Palmerston, | Commons were sent to their homes, Mr. Disraeli stood un- 
tune. Lord fifty years ago, successfully asserted his rights as a Parliamentary | equivocally as the champion of civilian control over the finances q 
ulate the Minister, and resisted the encroachments of the officer who then | of the army. From that same day, whatever he has promulgated I 
ng which held the military rank at present enjoyed by the Duke of Cambridge. | on the subject has pointed no less clearly to military supremacy. 
ories don’ It will be remembered, too, that in the prosecution of this | Whatever may have been the cause of this conversion, it was } 
P heme Sir Henry Storks and General Balfour have met with two | happily timed, for no one knows better than Mr. Disraeli with 
Was it on signal checks. ‘Their first step was to frame a formal code of | what Jealousy the House of Commons, when its attention is once 
n amiable regulations, the effect of which would have been to place in the | aroused, watches any attempt to undermine the supremacy of the 
aktismos, hands of military officers absolute discretion as to the whole | civilian element by which aloneit is able to keep military expenses 
al distrust expenditure of the army, subject only to the supervision of the | within bounds. It is only inthe Recess that any Premier could 
Plaisance, uilitary controller, Sir Henry Storks himself, and to the nominal | venture to talk of placing the control over the expenditure of 
th, pv supervision which Sir John Pakington may be theoretically sup- | the War Office in the hands of a single individual so exclusively 
d to give to exercise. Of course by this project the Controller-in- | representing the military element as the Controller-in-Chief. If 
Westbury bie would have absorbed the principal functions of the financial | the idea were developed, the War Office, notwithstanding all its ! 
Phe the Under-Secretary, and the duty of insisting on economy would have | apparatus of Parliamentary responsibility, would become in reality i 
— been transferred from a civilian to the naturally lavish hands of | a subordinate branch of the Horse Guards. Happily, time is 
d Colon. ageneral officer. But this promising scheme was apparently | against Mr. Disraeli and his military friends; the Kecess cannot 
pb ce tipped in the bud. The Lords of the Treasury wrote a Minute | last much longer, and when Parliament meets it is much more { 
rank and insisting that the financial control should remain in civilian hands, | likely to reverse the process, and put an end once for all to struggles 
for Lond and suggesting that Sir Henry Storks should retire, and make way | for army self-government, by making the Horse Guards what it 
health; fora less ambitious Controller, who would be content to rank on | ought to be—a really subordinate branch of the War Ofiice. ; 
se the same level as the financial Under-Secretary. This seemed a 
ba 7” tolerably strong rebuff; but, oddly enough, Sir Henry Storks did 
cedence, not retire, and, still more oddly, Sir John Pakington, who imme- OUR POLICE. 
in diately wrote a letter submitting to the Treasury directions, has 
standing not taken a step, so far as the world can discover, from that day VERY amusing examination might be made into the rela- 
Bethel to this—an interval of three or four months—to give effect to the tive importance and attractiveness of different public ques- : 
nd Lord commands of My Lords. All this appeared rather strange, and tions. At the present moment, to judge by newspaper reports of } 
affront sugested a good many questions rather difficult to answer as to | hustings’ speeches, it would seem as if the mind of the British 
ct, the the real constitution and authority of the Treasury Board, which | public was wholly absorbed by the disestablishment of the Irish /- 
ly, fol has so long been considered the supreme arbiter on all adminis- | Church and the revivification of the compound householder. Yet 
mn gel0a trative and financial controversies. to how many of the two million possible voters at the next elec- i 
Unioas Under some mysterious protection the pair of War Office dic- | tion will the disestablishment of the Irish Church make the q 
d wal tators managed to disregard with impunity the expressed will of | slightest difference? How many of them will know when its q 
ay the Premier and his colleagues, the junior Lords of the Treasury ; | disestablishment begins, how far it has gone, or how far it is to i 
chtield but it was not long before they met with a second check, go? Tow many will in their own lives, and the fortunes of their i 
ics be, order indirecuy to effect the original object, a set of audit regula- | families or friends, experience the very minutest possible 
matters tios were framed, the effect of which was to release the sub- | result from the change? To how many of the electors of | 
which ordinates of the spending departments from all effective audit, and | Hackney, Finsbury, and the Tower Hamlets can the disendow- { 
and to to enable them practically to incur any outlay whatever which | ment of the Protestant, or the endowment of the Romanist, clergy | 
on. his their own immediate chief, Sir H. Storks, himself might think | in Ireland cause any sqyenciahile harm or good? Yet, while the 
‘= fit to sanction, Just as the first project had to pass, and failed to | imaginative faculty of the British elector is exercised by events of 
» Lord pass, the Treasury Board, so this audit scheme required the sanc- | remote and impersonal significance, the principle of compensation | 
guilty tion of a Parliamentary Committee ; and the Committce, as might | is vindicated by his inditierence to things of near and direct per- 
es have been expected, rejected it on the ground that the expendi- sonal moment, The Irish Church, the compound householder, | 
a ture of the army ought to be audited by independent civilians, | the substitution of Gladstone for Disraeli are subjects which vex 
_ ‘id Even this failed to break down the enterprise in which Sir Henry | the souls of thousands who never show = solicitude for the 
_ Storks had engaged. There was no hint of retirement from a | cure of their immediate personal or paroc ialills. Of the hundreds 
— desperate undertaking, no sign of frank submission to the opinions who meet to hear the mature opinions of Dr. Sandwith and the q 
Ay | expressed—tirst by the mouthpiece of the Cabinet, and then by | Marylebone householders on the general politics of Europe, or H 
di that of the House of Commons; and the mysterious suggestions | the tens of hundreds who hurrah the veteran Beales in the q 
the dropped by Mr. Disracli himself leave it a diflicult matter to guess | remoter districts of the Tower Hamlets, a very considerable portion | 
- in what ‘shape the Horse Guards plot will next reveal itself, | must be more interested in the protection of their own per- \ 
though they have made it plain enough that the project is | sons and properties than in any question of general politics. To | 
not yet abandoned. Following a less explicit paragraph in the | many of them it must be a matter of vital moment that the \ 
Queen’s Speech, Mr. Disraeli’s electioneering adéress proclaimed | poors’-rates should not go on increasing, and that their Benefit 
that Sir Henry Storks was intended to absorb all the financial | Societies should be administered with something like a pretence 
48 well as the general executive control of the army, and it be- | of honesty and prudence. To all of them it must be a matter \ 
came a little less difficult to understand how it happened that the | of supreme importance that their wives and children should i 
Controller-in-Chief had been able to defy the Treasury Minute. | be sate from insult or violence in the open streets, and that 
oa The fact that Lord Strathnairn in the House of Lords, and many | they themselves should be able to perform their daily journey 
; of the large body of officers who sit in the House of Commons, | from their work to their homes without the risk of being 
oa warmly espoused the enterprise, and the still graver circumstance | strangled, pillaged, and maimed. Yet what efiorts do we see 
; that the Duke of Cambridge took the same side, would not have | made to secure these desirable results? What meetings are held 
‘the tueh strengthened Sir H. Storks’s hands in the face of the almost | to remonstrate against their non-attainment, or to demand a 
hich unanimous opposition of all the civilians in the House, Lord | change in systems of defence which are either weak or mis- 
as Eleho being the only non-military member who had anything to | chievous? 
404 Sty for the scheme. But, with Mr. Disraeli’s permission and Certain theologians of the Romish and the English Churches 4 
ned Support, the military innovators could well afford to disregard a | have laid it down that this ability to rise from the contemplation f: 
t which emanated from the office of which Mr. Disraeli is | of proximate to remoter objects is one of the signs of spiritual- | 
| 
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mindedness. Whether a visit to St. George’s Hall or Finsbury rally into nurseries twenty years 
Circus would confirm so favourable a notion of the metropolitan cause, there it is. 
household voter, is a question on which it is not within our com- to the officers and the violators of the law. It preven 
petency to pronounce. We can only suppose that, in the absence English citizen of the higher class from doing that which 


But, whatever its 


It exists, and its existence is known equally 
ts the 


of this sublime feeling, those who are peculiarly interested in the common law of England expects and enjoins every English guhj 


removal of the abuses of which we speak have become so habi- 
tuated to them that they regard them as part of the normal con- 
stitution of things. That a Provident Society should die of the wonder that t 


to do—namely, to assist the constable in the arrest of malef 


When men o — and education are so backward, ithe 
se of an inferior class are more backward 


improvidence or dishonesty of its directors, and that a Burial Two incidents méntioned in the papers of this week bear tag. 


Society should waste its receipts on the salaries of its collectors, mony to the coldblooded indifference with which 
are things so usual and ordinary that sufferers have ceased to ex- are regarded by a portion of our population. 
ress wonder, and still more have ceased to feel resentment, at their liberately drowned themselves in the presence of two other 9; 
osses. In the same way, the lively and continued perpetration of to whom they had previously announced their intention ; but wh 
assault, robbery, and garotting has, to all outward appearance, gave no warning, made no effort to prevent them, delayed giy; 
ceased to excite either resentment or indignation in the breasts of information of the crime, and actually put on some of the cloths 
any except the luckless victims, A pastime, therefore, which reflects worn by the suicides. As the two wretched girls dropped inty 
the one-sided enjoyment of partridge-shooting goes on from week to the canal, their fall was witnessed by a man who was standing ¢ 
week with undiminished vivacity. We read, as quite a matter of the banks, but who simply cried “Good God!” and then ma 
course, that on one day a lady is knocked down and robbed in a | off as quickly as he could. 


wide and frequented street leading out of the Strand; that on 
another a man is tripped up in the Westminster Road, and, on 
regaining his feet, is knocked down and severely injured by one 
of his assailant’s confederates; that on another a ferocious attack 
is made on a helpless foreman in Farringdon Street. In all these 
cases the assailants were brought to trial. But these represent 
only a fractional part of the whole number of assaults com- 
mitted. It often happens that the ruffian escapes unseen, or at 
any rate unpursued; and not unfrequently, that the victim 
is too much terrified to give his evidence in a Police Court. 
It might not be unfair, therefore, to say that for every case 
of violent assault brought under the notice of the magistrates, 
there must be at least three others which remain unnoticed 
altogether. This calculation gives us about twenty-eight 
assaults of a ferocious kind as the weekly average of the London 
streets. Now, considering that this is supposed to be a law-loving 
and law-governed country, it does strike us that 1,456 bad as- 
saults in the year—or, let us say, after making deductions for the 
summer months, 1,000—are considerably in excess of a just and 
reasonable average for our metropolis. For be it remembered, we 
are speaking, not of the riots and fights in narrow lanes and 
crowded courts, where society is in a normal state of war, but of 
the open public streets, in which decent people walk for the pro- 
secution of their daily business. In these, life and limb are not 
secure even between the hours of six in the morning and seven in 
the evening. Every indication of wealth or of weakness may bring 
on the solitary pedestrian the strong arm of the savage “ rough,” 
or the tight grip of the experienced garotter. That the assault is 
made in tot and open streets, through which there is a conti- 
nuous stream of traflic, makes little difference. The traffic has 
its flow and ebb, and the accomplished felon times his attacks 
with strategical precision. 

And there is this notable feature about deeds of violence 
nowadays. They can be perpetrated with impunity in the 
presence, not perhaps of a numerous moving population, but 
certainly within view of a number quite strong enough, if it 
a 4 were disposed, to prevent them. If all the able-bodied 
and not ill-disposed men who were passing during the perpetra- 
tion of any outrage in our great thoroughfares had only gathered 
together, the violence would not have been consummated, 
and the offender would have been taken. But the man who falls 
among thieves in the streets of London realizes to a great 
extent the experience of his prototype in the parable. The 
decent, respectable, and well-to-do pass over to the other side. 
Neither pity nor chivalry brings the bulk of them to the rescue 
of the prostrate man or insulted woman. They discreetly steal 
out of the way of the robber and the ruffian. Their motives are 
as various as their conduct is uniform. Some are afraid of being 
marked as victims by the ruffian’s confederates. Others, again, 
are afraid of a black eye or broken arm. ‘To others, again, the 
attendance as witnesses in a Court of justice is a formidable danger. 
Some hate the trouble, others the interruption to their daily 
business ; while to others it is no pleasing reflection to contemplate 
a cross-examination by a thieves’ lawyer as to the least creditable 
part of their past lives. We fear too that we must add another 
motive, or rather the explanation of a motive already alleged. There 
is, beyond doubt, an apparent, if not a real, degeneracy from the 
standard of pluck exhibited by young men of respectable posi- 
tion twenty or thirty years ago. 
for a sixth-form boy from Eton or Harrow, or an undergraduate of 
either University, to abstain from a “ mill” with a costermonger 
or other bully in defence of a weak and disabled man or woman. 
Nowadays the schoolboy or the undergraduate would too often 
follow the example of the smug and timid cockney. We do not 
so much allege a cause of this as cite a parallel fact, when we refer 


book, that Eton boys never fight now “because they funk each 
other.” The two facts are, if general, symptoms of a moral 
disease than which hardly any flagrant vice could be more dis- 
astrous. The worse than weakness—a weakness strangely irrecon- 
cileable with the fashionable pursuit of athletic sports at school and 
college—is possibly the result of many concurrent causes ; of a too 
luxurious and self-indulgent nurture at home, followed by a too 
luxurious and self-indulgent training at school; of a too soft and 
feminine instruction in wow Faget and perhaps, in some degree, 
of the Low-Church teaching which found its way so gene- 


t atrocities 
WO girls 


In both of these cases a stolij 
ignorance and a stupid fear may have tied the tongues and 
lysed the action of the spectators. The witnesses of the double 
suicide may have felt, as the spectators of a murder in the streets of 
Rome feel, a vague dread of suspected participation in the crim, 
But in another case, recorded this week, the dominant feeling wa 
one of more than pagan ferocity. A poor drunken woman, limpj 
over a gate, becomes a jest to a mob of rustic barbarians, who stand 
laughing and “larking” with her. She falls down, and in that 
state is ravished, under circumstances of such brutality that she dies 
almost immediately on her arrival at the hospital. Not one ma 
in all that laughing “larking ” horde had the cou or humanity 
to help her. The scene of this outrage was a village in § 
shire, but it might have been in some outlying parts of East 
London. 

With such a state of things about us, the efficiency of the 
police becomes a matter of life and death. We have, i 
up about us, a population brutal, ferocious, disdaining honest 
work, and habituated both to the facility and the impunity of 
criminal violence. Each instance of impunity whets its lawles 
ani multiplies its adherents. Mr. Walpole and 


| least crippled ? 
| 8,000 men. 
_ distributed, is manifestly incapable of coping with the ruffianism 


which crops up periodically at intervals in a population of three 
| millions. 


| ity of tl il lead t t 
to the painful evidence we lately quoted from the Blne- | od 


ark have revealed to the strong ruffians their real strength, and 
they are not slow to use it. How is it to be put down, or at 
We keep in London a police force of some 
But this force, as it is at present managed and 


There are broad, open streets where violence maybe 
committed at mid-day. There are small and narrow out-of-the- 
way streets where burglary or murder may easily be committed 
towards dusk at any time between September and March. There 
are streets which on Sunday nights no decent person can traverse 
without being dinned by the blasphemy and obscenity of boys 
and girls whose conversation illustrates the advantages of mixed 
education of the sexes. Is this to goon? It is easy to say that 
8,000 men are too few for the duties imposed on them. This 
may be true. We only say that it has not yet been proved. And 
we shall not admit that it has been proved until a change of 
system in the administration has been tried. The present peri- 
odical routine of beats is eminently less favourable to the 
public than to the thief and the garotter. It only acts asa 
clock to time the movements of the felon. Rapid and unexpected 
reconnaissances of bodies of policemen might be improvised in 
certain districts with advantage ; the visits of superior officers to 
the patrols might be enforced with equal advantage. The con- 
ditions of stature might also be changed. A tall man is not 
necessarily a good policeman, or a good soldier, The most 
sinewy and active of men are more frequently under than over 
five feet six inches. But there is one change which is more im- 
portant than all the rest. The Head of the Force should be re 
moved. Sir Richard Mayne has been an excellent officer in his 
day. Many of the good qualities of the Metropolitan force are 
due to his exertions. But Sir Richard Mayne is past seventy. 
He is too old and rusty to accommodate himself to the exigencies 
of new times. No chief of a police should be over 70 years 

age. He would have been i off long ago under any other 
Government except the English, which recognises the vested 
interests of all its officers except those who serve in the colonies, 


, osi- | and these it bullies @ discrétion. Sir Richard Mayne may have 
t would then have been impossible | 


powerful interest, and has done good service. But it is for 


_ welfare of the metropolis that he should cease to be the chief of 


its police; and if the Government does not give him a hint to 
resign, it is to be hoped that the next Parliament will. 

Should this not be done, a temporary anarchy may be expected 
to reign in London. But this need only be temporary. +8¢ 
Individual 
ergy and self-reliance will ultimately be called into play by 
the absence of all extrinsic helps to the preservation of order} 
the young, the active, and the bold will volunteer to su ply the 
place of constables as they now volunteer to supplement the wo 
of soldiers. If things go on as at present, we shall have Vigilance 
Committees who, with some excesses perhaps, but still wi 
necessary vigour, will vindicate the old common law right 
English citizens to put down “lewd and lawless disturbers of the 


peace. 
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RITUALISM AT BRIGHTON, 

so-called Ritualist movement in the Church of England has 
on the whole been fortunate in its exponents. It has neces- 
gaily had to contend with two great disadvantages. By the very 
of its existence it is a practical, not an intellectual, movement, 
so contrasts unfavourably with the Tractarianism of 1833. 
the fact that it aims at conveying doctrine by symbol 
niber than by teaching, it gives an impression of laying an undue 
on the mere externals of religion. There was but one way 


‘, which these disadvantages could be surmounted, and the re- 
t, ifnot the sympathy, of its opponents secured. Good works 
ap never be illogical; self-devotion always implies something 
than a love of outside show. ‘hat these two features have 

y characterized the Ritualist leaders no candid critic will 

‘outa, Whatever opinion a man may hold of the services at 
sehurcb like St. Albau’s, he cannot without injustice deny the 
cgeless zeal or the unostentatious charity of those by whom they 
we carried on. If their theories are extreme, their practice 
igat least as conspicuously above the common level, and consistent 
septics are naturally inclined to pardon the fault in consideration 
ofthe accompanying virtue. 

It is not to be expected, however, that a theological school should 
slvays be represented by its best men, and a conspicuous instance 
tothecontrary is furnished just now in the case of one Mr. Purchas. 
We cannot lay claim to an intimate acquaintance with this gen- 
teman’s antecedents, but, if we are rightly informed, St. James's 
Chapel is more remarkable for its floral displays than for any 
geaal attention to what the Puritans used to call the root of the 
matter. In Ritualist churches of better repute the clergy are 
wually more anxious to observe the minimum of ceremonial 
which they think right, than the maximum which they think 

ticable. They insist on certain practices which, rightly or 
wongly, they regard as too closely identified with doctrine to be 
alely left in abeyance; butthey are not on the look-out forthe latest 
developments in vestments or decorations, nor desirous of keeping 
theattention of the congregation alive by a constant change ot 
perlormances. Mr. Purchas apparently affects the opposite sys- 
tm, The reports which have appeared of the services at St. 
James’s Chapel have displayed too profound an ignorance of the 
abject on which they professed to give information to be at 
il safe authorities, but the impression they leave on the reader 
certainly is that the object of the incumbent is more to startle 
than to edify. We are often told that the great evil of the 
Church of England at this moment is the prevalence of party 
girit. The example of Mr. Purchas leads us rather to lament the 
want of party discipline. It is scarcely possible that the Ritualist 
leaders can approve of the excessive individualism of which St. 
James’s Chapel is the theatre. No doubt the divergence observ- 
able between one Ritualist church and another is largely attri- 
butable to the taste of those who attend them, and this 
congregation may be considered ripe for vestments, while that has 
but just been educated up to the point of altar lights. But it 
would certainly be well if the more prominent Ritualist clergy 
could agree upon some maximum of change, to be introduced as 
occasion should serve, but in no case to be exceeded. As things 
ae now, the service of the Church of England bids fair to become 
a eclectic worship, composed of telling excerpts from the rites 
of every age and country, and, one would almost think, of every 
on, 
fe are willing, however, to forgive Mr. Purchas something in 
consideration of the well-deserved snub he has administered to 
the Bishop of Chichester, We are no admirers of the doctrine 
as any stick will do to beat a dog with, so fair play 
ought never to be wasted on theological opponents. There 
ae few more notable instances of inconsistency than the 
toue which the 7%mes and its satellites adopt towards the Bishops 
Whenever the latter have been egged on to a burst of anti- 
Ritualist activity. At other times they assure us it is a chief 
glory of the Church of England that the law, not the clergy, 
1 the supreme authority to which, and to which alone, all its 
members must submit. ‘The caprice of the individual bishop can 
avail nothing against either priest or layman. The serene impar- 
tality of a lay tribunal determines, in the last resort, what is and 
What is not permitted by that Prayer-Book which, as we are 
tiumphantly reminded, derives all its coercive force from being 
authorized by Act of Parliament. There is a vulgar proverb that 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. It is unreason- 
to call upon us to approve the prudent limitations to which 
the episcopal authority is thus subjected, and then in the same 
breath to ask our applause for a bishop who has tried to do with- 
out law what, as he himself confesses, it is doubtful whether he 
could do by the law. So long as curates and licensed ministers 
of various sorts keep within the range which the law allows 
to incumbents, we cannot see that a bishop is morally justi- 
1 in exacting a degree of compliance with his wishes 
Which he would be wholly unable to demand from those 
more favoured clergy over whom the temporal Courts have cast 
their shield. What a rector or vicar may lawfully do, that, 
48 we contend, the minister of a proprietary chapel, or 4 
curate acting by his incumbent's authority, ought to be able 
todo. At present the practice is quite otherwise. A_ bishop 
uently compounds for too great laxity towards the holder of a 
benefice by too great strictness towards those who are not so 


‘appily situated. If this difference could be explained by the 


Bishops are human, and if it cost much less to enforce the law 
where a licensed minister is concerned than it does where a rector 
or vicar is concerned, they might be excused for unduly pre- 
ferring the cheaper process. But the charge against them is that 
they withdraw licenses and issue inhibitions for acts as to which the 
law is still unascertained, or which they have good reason to 
believe that the law, if ascertained, hom not condemn. The 
legality of incense or lights, for example, is at this moment 
before the Courts, and as the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee will probably be given early next year, the Bishop of 
Chichester ought to have declined to interfere in the interval, 
except by way of counsel and suggestion. The legality of vest- 
ments, again, is so undoubted, that in the St. Alban’s case the 
promoters of the suit did not venture to raise the question ; and if 
a Bishop is justitied in revoking a man’s licence because he dislikes 
the garments which he is directed “ by the authority of Parliament” 
to wear in church, he would be equally justified in revoking it 
because he dislikes the shape or material of the garments he wears 
without the authority of Parliament in the public street. If, as is 
probably the case, Mr. Purchas has introduced other usages, for 
which he has only the sanction of the Directortwn Anglicanum or 
his own recollections of Continental tours, the case is no doubt one 
which demands the intervention of the Bishop. Buteven then the 
better course would be to take legal measures to restrain his too 
fertile imagination, and not to discredit the reasonable vindication 
of authority by an appearance of arbitrary injustice. Whether Mr. 
Purchas or the Bishop is right as to the interpretation of the Church 
Discipline Act is a matter which may be left to the lawyers; but 
if the victory on this point should be with the Bishop, the only 
conclusion will be that the status of a large number of clergymen 
is highly unsatisfactory. The Times dwells with characteristic 
satisfaction on a decision of the late Dr. Lushington ”’—evidently 
confounding the ex-judge with a namesake who died some months 
back—* that a bishop has the right to revoke the licence of the 
minister of a proprietary chapel at his absolute discretion.” The 
obvious comment upon this statement is, that the sooner the law 
is altered the better for the interests of justice. To make it 
advisable to give a bishop absolute discretion, we must first 
ensure an absolutely discreet — 7 

There is a belief in country districts that persons of weak 
intellect are specially favoured by Providence, and this kindly 
theory certainly receives some support from recent events at 
Brighton. Surely simpleton was never so lucky in his adversaries 
as Mr. Purchas. From the Bishop of Chichester down to the 
“Own Correspondent” of the 7imes, no one has attacked him 


“Own Correspondent’s” concealed object had been to gain sym- 
pathy for Mr. Purchas, he could not have hit the mark more surely 
than by suggesting to the “ people of Brighton ” that a riot would 
have been perfectly oneal What the “ people of Brighton,” 
who are obliged neither to attend St. James’s Chapel nor to pay 
Mr. Purchas, can have to do with the matter, he does not con- 
descend to inform us; and we fail to understand why there should 
be any “credit” due to men for not breaking an established and 
well-known law. The confusion would not have been complete 
without the holding of a great Protestant meeting; and, that 
nothing might be wanting to the occasion, two theological 
acrobats of high repute were specially retained for the entertain- 
ment. We cannot compliment Dr. Blakeney or Dr. Cumming 
upon the success of their exertions to amuse the audience. We 
should say, indeed, that they are both getting rather stiff in the 
joints; at least, we are led to this conclusion by the entire 
absence of any new feats from their programme. If it were our 
province to advise the Committee of the Protestant Reformation 
Society, we should suggest pensioning off these veteran performers, 
and trying what may be done by an infusion of younger talent. 
Even in the controversy with Rome, sensationalism is the order of 
the day ; and when such stars as Mr, and Mrs. Murphy are in the 
ascendant, it is really time for the heavy fathers of platform Protes- 
tantism to retire on their hard-won earnings. We cannot, of course, 
expect Dr. Blakeney or Dr. Cumming to recognise the change that 
has come over the popular taste. The latter especially tried on all 
his old arts with undiminished self-assurance. The announce- 
ment that he intended to preach in Brighton the sermon he 
preached at Dunrobin the other day was quite in his accustomed 
manner; and we are sure that no genuine Brighton Protestant would 
think of questioning the claims of the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Sutherland to be accounted the supreme judges of 
pulpit oratory. Next to the Royal Family and the Peerage, the 
Times has always been Dr. Cumming’s touchstone of infallible 
truth, and the illicit literary connexion he maintains with 
the great newspaper gives him a fellow-feeling for every 
member of its staff. The humblest penny-a-liner comes in for the 
glory of being hated a the Pope—the highest praise doubtless 
which Dr. Cumming feels it in his power to confer. “ He believed 
nothing would please the Pope more than to gather all the reporters 
and writers for the press together in a bundle, and burn them, him- 
self dancing round the flames.” The Zines reporter is not behind- 
hand in returning these compliments, While Dr. Blakeney is merely 
represented as treating his subject “ at considerable length,” Dr. 
Cumming is referred to as “the learned Doctor’’; his address is 
“listened to with great attention,” and “constantly interrupted 
by applause” ; and he “comments eloquently” upon the various 
subjects he handles. That the Pope is not a fervent upholder 
of the liberty of the press is no doubt true; but we are quite 


ce of procedure in the two cases, it might be forgiven. 


sure that when he makes up his fagot of writers he will take care 


without immediately putting himself in the wrong. If the | 
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to leave out Dr. Cumming. It is something to have your helot 
provided for you, without the expense of finding him in liquor; 
and on this principle a prudent Roman Catholic would willingly 


meke Dr. Cumming immortal, as the “melancholy example ” of 


what Protestantism can come to. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


ik was generally admitted that the handicap for the Cesarewitch 
was constructed with unusual ability, and that the weights 
were distributed with such impartiality that « more than average 
number of horses had, on their merits, a fair chance. Whether 
the satisfaction would have been the same if Friponnier had not 
been withdrawn is, at any rate, doubtful; while the success of 
Cecil will probably warn handicappers against admitting into the 
Cesarewitch at a feather weight any winner of a good Nursery, 
however judiciously his form may be age em lowered. But 
in the handicap for the Cambridgeshire there was, beyond all 
question, one blot, which could not fail to be detected by the most 
inexperienced observer. Green Sleeve was let in at 7 st., a weight 
which, if she had stood up, she could not have failed to carry with 
success. Admitting the deterioration in her form, consequent on 
the severe illness from which she suffered in the spring, it was 
yet impossible to believe that she could have gone back so utterly 
as to be 28 lbs. worse than Blue Gown, that being the difference 
between their weights in the Cambridgeshire. We must remember 
that in the last twenty-three years this race has been won cighteen 
times by a three-year-old; that such moderate mares as Gar- 
devisure and Acta won as three-year-olds with 6 st. 2 lbs. and 
Ost. 11 lbs. respectively; and that Tomato, a mare of infinitely 
infcrior class to Green Sleeve, was only beaten by a head as a 
three-year-old when carrying 7st. 5lbs. But the handicapper’s 
luck has again stood him in good stead, for Green Sleeve broke 
down in the moment of victory, just when she had completed her 
trial with Blue Gown and The Palmer, and had accomplished, it 
was believed, all that was required of her. Thus the. most for- 
midable of the one hundred and fourteen acceptors was summarily 
removed from the contest. Wolsey was another who, to all ap- 
pearances, was most favourably treated, for, having made a dead 
heat with Lozenge for the Cambridgeshire last year with 6 st. 8 lbs., 
he was admitted this year at 6 st. 12 lbs., or only 4 1bs. more. 
But it is doubtful if he ever got over those two severe struggles 
with Lozenge—the deciding heat being fought out from first to 
last with the most desperate determination ; nor was it likely that 
Sir Joseph Hawley would have parted with him for twenty-five 
pounds if he had not really believed that his racing career was 
ractically ended. Cecil won the Cesarewitch so casily that it is 
impossible to say how much he had in hand at any one part of the 
race, His friends believed that he could have won with a stone 
more on his back, and they regarded the 7 lbs. penalty which he 
would have to carry in the Cambridgeshire as of no moment 
whatever. In short they considered the short race as great a cer- 
tainty for him as the long one. But somehow or another it 
has happened that no horse has ever yet carried off the double 
event, and Cecil was not destined to be an exception to the rule. 
On the other hand, the runners-up in the Cesarewitch have usually 
proved themselves formidable in the Cambridgeshire ; and thus, 
according to precedents, Warrington and Restitution should have 
finished in the short race in the forefront of the battle. Though 
Blue Gown obviously was well in front for a mile and a half in 
the Cesarewitch, and had only 3 1bs. more to carry in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, his chance was scarcely thought of, all precedents 
again being against any three-year-old, however good, getting 
even a place with such a weight as gst.—the solitary exception 
hitherto having been Saunterer, who was third with 8 st. 12 lbs. 
There were twenty-four starters on Tuesday afternoon, the 
number being considerably less than usual. The top weights were 
represented by Blue Gown (9 st.), See-Saw (8 st. 2 lbs.), Taraban 
(8 st. 6lbs.), and Restitution (7 st. 12 lbs.). The more noticeable 
among the middle weights were Lady Coventry (7 st. g lbs.), Kid- 
derminster (7 st. 8 lbs.), Nelusko (7 st. 2 lbs.), and Wolsey 
(6st. 12 lbs.); while among the light weights were Snowdrop 
(6 st. 5 lbs.), Cecil (6st. § Ibs.), Warrington (6 st. 10 lbs.), Kettle- 
holder (5 st. 13 Ibs.), and Lady Raglan (5st. 12 1bs.). The re- 
mainder of the field were Mercury, Actwa, Python, Professor 
Anderson, Monarch of the Glen, Kingsland, Noyau, Porter’s Knot, 
Kaupai, the colt by Tom Bowline out of Makeshift, and the colt 
by King Tom out of Princess, The race was most injudiciously 
fixed for the last of the day, and it was four o’clock on a cold and 
dull afternoon in the third week of October before the horses 
reached the post. Had there been forty runners, as in Catch-’em- 
Alive’s year, the start would have probably been delayed for 
an hour or more, Had the race resulted in a dead-heat, 
as last year, the deciding heat must have been put off till the 
following day. The Cambridgeshire should never be set for 


later than three o’clock; and one consequence of putting it off | 
this year till the end of the day was that, though the field was | 


comparatively small, a very indifferent start was effected. Half 
an hour had been wasted in ineffectual eflorts to get them away, 
and it was becoming so dusky that it was useless to attempt 
to distingnish colours in the distance. ‘Ihe starter probably 


thought that it would not do to wait till the light had gone 
altogether, so, taking advantage of an opportunity when the 
majority were ready, he let them go at about half-past four; 


but seven or eight who were not povent to jump off hy 
no chance from the outset. Directly they came in sigh; 

cherry jacket of Blue Gown could be distinguished in front, As 
they came on nearer, and at a tremendous pace, he still mai 
tained his position; and a quarter of a mile from home he wag 
going so strong and well, and so wd of his opponents war 
already in difficulties, that a shout of genuine enthusiasm, 
sound but little heard on a racecourse—was raised at the splendid 
running of the great horse. At the distance he appeared to hayp 
beaten everything, when a dark-blue jacket was observed stealj 
along on the topside, where the going is easier than in the middle 
This was See-Saw, who came out full of running, and challenge 
Blue Gown halfway up the cords. The Derby winner answeraj 
every call made on him, and struggled with unflinching gameneg. 
but the tremendous weight beat him at the last, and he was com. 
pelled to suffer defeat from See-Saw, who won by a length ang 
ahalf. Three lengths from Blue Gown came Mercury, a head 
in front of the Makeshift colt; and then there was another wide 
interval between him and the next body of horses, who wep 
headed by Lady Coventry, and included Acta, Restitution, 
Warrington, Cecil, and Snowdrop. Cecil was never formi 
and Lady Raglan ran as disgracefully as in the Cesarewitch, 
Restitution finished where Baron Rothschild’s horses 
do finish when favourites; Warrington did not run so 
as in the longer race; and Bag did neither 
more nor less than might have n expected, alth 
she had won a favourable trial, and enjoyed the entin 
confidence of her experienced trainer. It is not often that the 
second horse in a race attracts more attention than the winner; 
but on this occasion See-Saw was comparatively neglected fur 
Blue Gown. His extraordinary performance is the crowni 
triumph of his splendid career. Giedinteur with gst. 11 lbs 
could never get near the front at any part of the race; but Blue 
Gown, a much smaller horse, with gst. on his back, not only 
led the field at a tremendous pace, but had every horse but one 
dead-beaten a hundred yards from home. Other horses have had 
gifts and special likings—some for long courses, some for 
short ; some for ascents and descents, and some for the flat. But 
Blue Gown is as good over half a mile as over two miles, His 
speed is enormous in short races, and he can stay over a cup- 
course without the least trouble. A dead level, or a succes- 
sion of hills and valleys, are all the same to him; and ther 
was never before, in all probability, a horse who combined 
in himself so many separate excellences, every one of which might 
make a racer’s reputation. We must not however forget, 
in our admiration for the second, the greatness of the winner's per- 
formance. See-Saw is the first three-year-old who has ever won 
the Cambridgeshire with such a weight as 8 st. 2 lbs., and his 
victory is another triumph to Buccaneer. It also shows us what 
great things a horse can do over his own course. A mile ands 
quarter is exactly See-Saw’s distance. He ran very prominently 
in the Derby so far, and in the Leger likewise ; but in both those 
races he was disposed of by the additional length. The October 
Ilandicep he won in the most common canter, and then the 
course was just a mile and a quarter. But in the Cesare- 
witch he was beaten a long way, and would not have been 
near Blue Gown at the finish if the latter had been ridden 
out. It is thus clear that he is not a stayer, but over his own 
course he has proved himself a first-class horse. Nor was Mer- 
cury’s performance to be despised, for he carried 7 st. g lbs. into 
the third place, and displayed great speed, racing head and 
head with Blue Gown some way up the hill. Not only were the 
first three all three-year-olds, but they were all very heavily 
weighted ; yet not one of the light-weights except the Makeshift 
colt could get anywhere near them. So much can good horses do 
with bad ones. ‘There is one reflection about the race that natu- 
rally suggests itself. How far would Green Sleeve have won if 
she had come sound and well to the post with 7 st. on her? That 
she would haye won may be regarded as a moral certainty, and 
most probably by any number of lengths. , 

Though there were only seven runners for the Criterion Stakes, 
yet it happened that the race was one of the most exciting of the 
season. Wild Oats and Pero Gomez each carried 4 lbs. extra; 50 
also did Heather Bell. Ryshworth’s penalty was 7 lbs, and 
King Cophetua and Monkshood were unpenalized. Wild Oats's 
miserable performance in the Middle Park Plate had been to 
some extent atoned for by his easy victory over Morna in the 
Prendergast Stakes; but though on that occasion he won as he 
pleased, his style of going was not such as to inspire much confi- 
dence. Yet his trial had been so high, and a repetition of it had been 
so confirmatory of first-formed impressions, that his trainer be- 
lieved him to be quite equal to the task of beating the Middle Park 
Plate winner up the Criterion hill. What five out of the seven 
did in the race may be conveniently stated in a short sentence. 
They were beaten off The pace was very fast, and the quality of 
the runners being for the most part above the average, every W 
point was sure to be detected. Ryshworth could never live the 
wed. Heather Bell, good filly as she has shown herself, was 

eaten two hundred yards from home; and King Cophetua and 
Monkshvod were scarcely visible to the naked eye in the re- 
mote distance. Ethus ran gamely, and did not disgrace | 
sire, Blair Athol; but some lengths in front the leading 
pair, Pero Gomez and Wild Oats, ran locked together, first 
one then the other obtaining a slight advantage. Both were 
in difficulties, both struggled hard, and the rider of each made 


every effort of which he was capable. The superior stride of Wild 
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at this point was much in his favour, but Pero Gomez ran so | to gain it, therefore, a Bill was introduced on the 6th of November, 
ight, and with such unilinching gameness, that his gigantic | by which the following decree was to be published as law, com- 
opponent could never leave him. In fact Wild Oats hung rather | municated to the army, and hung up in every barrack-room :— 
s the finish, which alone enabled Pero Gomez to get up to Le Président de ’Assembl¢e nationale est chargé de veiller & la sireté 
jis head so that the judge was unable to separate them. Atfter- | intérieure et extérieure de Assemblée, 
Pero Gomez walled over, and the stakes were divided. Of | _ A cet effet, il a le droit de requérir la force armée et toutes les autorités 
the merits of the performance there will be various opinions. dont il juge le concours nécessaire, Be. . 
this much may be gleaned with some certainty. A filly | Ses requisitions peuvent étre adressées directement & tons les officiers, 
prove d public pretensions, like Heather Bell fairly ou sont tenus d’y obtempérer immeédiate- 
peu, ment, sous les pei tées par la loi 
yaten off. Wild Oats satisfactorily demonstrated his ability to race | Th h ted a 18 
-his contest with Morna proving very little, in our opinion— 1848 
jut his willingness to finish and to fight to the last was not so | seed b hed been 
dearly shown. Pero Gomez showed the same qualities of game-_ of @ de y the Executive in May, 1849, at w = time rape 
yas and pluck that have ever distinguished Blue Gown. Both th \ smbh — ~ up in the barracks in Paris by order of 
jones were ridden admirably. Pero Gomez was brought up inch ‘¢ Assembly. The legality of the new Bill was not, therefore, 
jnch against an animal of far superior stride ; and Wild Oats, disputed in the Legislature; the discussion turned on its oppor- 
sho requires, if ever horse did, the hand of an artist, was kept to tuneness. Many of the Republican members regarded it simply 
tis work with the greatest judgment and temper. As after the as the first step to a dictature blanche and an ultimate Restora- 
Yidle Park Plate, so after the Criterion, the natural question “. . Before the debate came on, however, this belief was greatly 
ws—where would Belladrum have been? And the right answer modified. A denial on the part of the Minister of the Interior 
ip that question would be the key to the correct knowledge of = . og of 1848 was still valid, and the removal, by the 
the two-year-old form of the year. “ Subject to anything that may CT€, © the Minister at War, of all the copies of it which still 
pen between the time when this is written and the close of  7¢™éined in the barracks, were chiefly instrumental in producing 
the Houghton week, we must reiterate our opinion that Bella- this change. The discussion of the 17th of November showed 
i ie the stented, would have wen the Middle Pack Plate ; that the decision practically rested with the Republicans. The 
and if he had won that, @ fortior? he must have won the Criterion Right was about equally divided, owing to the presence of & sec- 
Stakes, in which he would have met his most formidable tion of Bonapartist conservatives, and of a certain number of 
aiagonists on much move favourable terms. We reserve the timid members who did not venture to array themselves openly 
ymander of the week’s racing for another notice. against the Executive. In spite of a speech trom Colonel 
Charras, and of the example of such eminent Republicans as 
General Cavaignac and M.Grevy, more than 150 of the Left— 
reatly influenced, no doubt, by the fact that the Lill to rescind the 
law of the 31st of May had been rejected, though only by six 
votes, three days earlier—voted against the Bill. {t is curious to 
read such speeches as those made by M. Michel and M. Jules- 


REVIEWS. 


TENOT ON THE COUP D’ETAT+* 


(Second Notice.) 


Ww. take up our review of M. Ténot’s narrative with the | 
meeting of the National Assembly on the 4th of November, 
1851. At this period the majority and the minority were equally 
distrustful of the President, and at the same time equally indisposed 
tomake any move towards joint action against him. The Repub- 
licns were as much afraid of General Changarnier as of Louis 
Napoleon himself ; the Right thought only of obtaining the means 
of defence against the Executive from the army, which was abso- | 
lutely under the control of the Executive. The President's | 
Message was evidently designed to calm these apprehensions. It 
repeated the assurances of the year before—* Quelles que puissent 
étre les solutions de l’avenir, entendons-nous, afin que ce ne soit 
jamais la passion, la surprise ou la violence qui décident du sort 
dune grande nation”; and then added, ‘ Aujourd’hui les ques- | 
tions sont les mémes, et mon devoir n'a pas changé.” At this 
moment the President’s design seems to have depended on the 
action of the Legislature upon a single question. ‘ihe terror with 
which the democratic triumph of 1852 was looked forward to by 
the French middle-class might be trusted to secure to the Executive 
tt least the passive support of the party of order: it only remained | 


for the President to ingratiate himself as far as possible with the |! 


Republicans themselves. ‘To do this he was forced to risk giving 
the Assembly a decided advantage over him, and this risk, relying | 
perhaps on the miscalculations of his adversaries, he decided to | 
tun. ‘The Message ended with a formal proposal to rescind the | 
law of the 31st of May, and to re-establish universal suflrage. | 
The immediate result of this step was to dispel the fears of | 
the Republican Deputies, and thus to destroy the last chance | 
of a reconciliation between them and the majority. The latter, 
hly persuaded that a coup détat would be attempted 
sooner or later, were disposed to look upon this proposal as in 
some way intended to pave the way for its execution. In the law 
which they were now asked to rescind, the President had affected 
to see the only means of preventing a Democratic and Socialist — 
Victory in the general elections of 1852, and for the moment 
many of the Right were prepared to believe that some compact 
been entered into between the President and the minority. | 
They still thought, however, that they were strong enough to | 
deleat even this combination, supposing it to have any existence 
m fact. Their plans were not reduced to definite shape, but 
M.Ténot “has strong reasons for thinking” that they were in | 
substance as follows—to put the President on his trial so soon as 
Project of a coup d'éta’ should be evidenced by any formal act; 
tomake General Changarnier President of the Assembly, and by a 
use of the right of direct requisition to call out troops enough 
to overpower any resistance on the part of the President; to main- | 
tain the law of the 31st of May as that under which the elections 
of 1852 would be conducted; and then, after putting down any 
stmocratic resistance, to proceed to a revision of the Constitution, | 
™ which the monarchical sentiment, by which the Right was so 
Y animated, might hope to assert itself to some purpose. | 
All the links of this chain depended on securing the command of | 
earmy. If this were once gained, the Right relied for main- 


ieee § it on the popularity of General Bedeau and General | 
oriciere, to whom would have been entrusted the command | 


of the forces required for the defence of the Assembly. 
Paris en Décembre 1851. Etude histori ie Coup d'Etat, P. 
prique sur ie Coup tat, Par 
Rugene Ténot, Paris: Le Chevalier, 1368. 


| Favre in the light of what happened a fortnight later :— 


Non pas the former], il n’y a point de danger, et je me permets d’ajouter 
que sil y avait un danger,-il y a aussi une sentinelle invincible qui vous 
garde ; cette sentinelle, je n’ai pas besoin de la nommer, c’est le peuple. 
Quoi! messieurs [said M. Jules Favre], s'il plait au pouvoir exccutif de 
contester lautorité des lois, il taudra que vous les refassiez? Le moyen 
de sortir d'une pareille difiiculté, c'est @ordonner lexccution de la loi, 
Requérez demain, et vous verrez que le pouvoir exécutif ecdera. Et s'il 


ne cede pas, il sera mis en accusation, 


The Assembly had now thrown away its last chance. It had 
enabled the President to present himself to the country as the 


restorer of universal suflrage, and it had virtually declined to arm 
itself against the Executive. The blame of the iirst error belongs 
to the Right, that of the second to the Left. In what the 


recise blunder of the Republicans consisted is very clearly put 
y M. Ténot 

On a souvent discuté depuis le 2 décembre au scin du parti républicain, 
la question de savoir si la gauche avait été bien ou mal inspirce en ne votant 
pas la proposition des questeurs, I] nous semble que la réponse ne saurait 
tre douteuse, Le colonel Charras avait parfaitement discernc le péril réel 
qui menacait l’existence méme de Ja Constitution et de la Kepublique; ce 
péril n’ctait pas dans Ja droite parlementaire désunie, impuissaute, incapable 
dentreprendre et d’exccuter quelque entreprise sérieuse ; il ctait dans le 
ouvoir exécutif, qui disposait de larmée et de toutes les torces dune ad- 
ministration centralisée et disciplinée, 1) fallait ’aveuglement de la passion 
pour ne pas l'apercevoir. La gauche fut, en cette circonstance, aussi elair- 
voyante que lavait été la droite en repoussant le rétablissement du suffrage 
universel, Mais, dira-t-on, le Coup d’ Etat n’eitt fait qu’éclater un peu plus 
tét, le 17 novembre, au lieu du 2 décembre. La chose est probable, & peu 


| pres certaine ; mais une seule observation montrera que notre appréciation 


n’en est nullement intirmée. Le 17 novembre au soir, |’Assemblée n’eit pas 
été surprise. Elle était sur ses gardes, Ses hommes politiques influents, les 
généraux illustres qui en faisaient partie n’auraient pu étre arrétés nuitam- 
ment, dans leurs lits. Les troupes de service a Assemblée, ayant & leur 
téte des hommes tels que Lamoriciére, Leflé, Changarnier, Bedeau, Cavai- 
gnac, Charras, auraient mis le palais & l’abri d’un coup de main, Qui oserait 
aflirmer que dans ces conditions, l’issue du conflit n’eit pu, selon de tres- 
grandes probabilités, étre fort différente? La plupart des représentants 
républicains qui ont voté contre la proposition des questeurs étaient certes 
des hommes de convictions énergiques, dont le dévouement a la République 
n’a fiéchi devant aucun désastre; mais lhistoire qui rend hommage & la 
droiture de leurs intentions ne peut s’empécher de constater que le 17 


| novembre, ils manquérent totalement de sens politique. 


It was now clear that the President had nothing to fear from 
the Assembly, and. this conviction gave rise to a general im- 
pression that all present probability of a coup détat was at an 
end. As a matter of fact, the rejection of the Bill, though it led 
the President to put off the execution of his plans for a fort- 
night, influenced him inno other way. He had got the semblance 
of justification he wanted, and during the last week of November 
it was becoming increasingly evident that a reconciliation between 
the Right and the Left was impending on the basis of constitu- 
tional revision and the restoration of universal suflrage. To 
prevent this the decisive step of the znd of December was prepared 
and taken. 

We pass over, with some reluctance, M. Ténot’s description 
of the previous evening at the Elysée, the occupation of the 
Palace of the Assembly, the arrest of sixteen leading Deputies 
and from sixty to eighty prominent citizens. All this was 
effected during the night, and by 7 a.m. on the 2nd the people 
of Paris were reading the President's proclamation decreeing the 


In order | dissolution of the National Assembly, the abrogation of the law 

| of the 31st of May, and the convocation of the ilectoral Colleges 

for the 14th of December. At the first blush the act of the 

‘President was regarded very ditlerently by the middle-classes and 
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by the mass of the people. The workmen, for the most part, 


cared much less for the violation of law than for the restoration | 
of universal suffrage and the absolute defeat of the Royalist | 
At this time they only knew that MM. Thiers, | 


majority. 
Changarnier, Lamoriciére, Cavaignac—men whom they regarded 


| 


as enemies—had been arrested. They did not learn till later that | 
the Executive had dealt even more harshly with the advanced | 


Republicans :— 

Traités en ennemis par la majorité de l’Assembl¢ée législative ; dépouillés 
par milliers de leur droit de suffrage; habitués & voir leurs ideées, leurs 
aspirations,—leurs utopies si l’on veut,—conspuées & la tribune par les chefs 
parlementaires de la droite ; persuadés en outre que la majorité complotait 
une restauration monarchique, les ouvriers demeurérent indifiérents en voyant 
Vancienne majorité chassée par le Président. Nourrissant (ailleurs, depuis 
juin, de profondes rancunes contre la bourgeoisie qui s’était montrée im- 
pitoyable contre eux, ils ne jugérent pas devoir se préoccuper outre mesure 
de ce qui leur parut, au premier abord, une simple querelle entre Louis- 
Napoléon et les classes moyennes. 

The bourgeoisie appreciated what had happened more correctly :— 

La ott les ouvriers n’avaient vu que le rétablissement du suffrage 

universel, les républicains de la classe moyenne virent clairement la dicta- 
ture militaire, la suspension indétinie de toutes les libertés et la restauration 
de Empire & bref délai. Cependant comme il n’entre pas dans les habitudes 
de la bourgeoisie parisienne de lutter & force ouverte, tant que la population 
ouvritre n’a pas donné le signal de la résistance matérielle, les coleres de la 
classe moyenne s’exhalérent en protestations verbales, en cris de vive la 
Constitution! vive la République !—genre de résistance peu redoutable pour 
qui dispose de soixante mille baionnettes dévouces. 
Even they, however, mistook the man with whom they had to 
deal. They were deceived by his apparent isolation, they could 
not forget his former failures, and they waited tamely for the 
arrival of some officer rappelat les troupes l’obéissance au 
pouvoir légal, l’Assemblée nationale, et qui mit brusquement un 
terme & ce que beaucoup de gens persistaient 4 regarder comme 
une ¢chautfourée ridicule.” 

The resistance made by the two sections of the Assembly was 
marked by the same want of concert that had distinguished their 
Parliamentary action. The Right tried the force of legal forms. 
They met in the Rue de Grenelle Saint-Germain, on the left bank of 
the Seine, and spent the time until they were ordered to disperse— 
and, on their refusal, arrested—in decreeing the deprivation of the 
President, and in appointing General Oudinot to the command of 
the Army of Paris. ‘The Republican Deputies regarded the conduct 
of the majority as quite inadequate to the occasion. In their opinion 
the only way of saving the Republic was to call the people to arms, 
and at a meeting held towards midnight on the 2nd, in the Rue 
Popincourt, a Committee of Resistance was chosen, The plan 
determined on was that on the following morning the Deputies 
should visit the most populous quarters of the city, and them- 
selves begin to throw up barricades. At first but little came of 
their efforts. In the Faubourg Saint-Antoine the favourite an- 
swer of the workmen was, “ Pourquoi nous battre? On nous 
rend le suffrage universel.”” In spite of this indifference a few 
Deputies, with their friends and about a hundred artisans, set to 
work at a barricade at the point where the Rue Cotte and the 
Rue Sainte-Marguerite debouch upon the main street of the 
Faubourg; and here M. Baudin was shot by a party of passing 
troops. "Elis end was not without a touch of tragic dignity :— 

Quelques minutes avant l’arrivée des troupes, il faisait appel & un groupe 
d@ouvriers. L’un d’eux lui dit: 

— Est-ce que vous croyez que nous voulons nous faire tuer pour vous con- 
server vos vingt-cing francs par jour ? 

— Demeurez la encore un instant, mon ami, répliqua Baudin, avec un 
sourire amer, et vous allez voir comment on meurt pour vingt-cing frances ! 

A little later the Deputies left the Faubourg, to try whether 
they could succeed better in other parts of the city. They found 
that the news of M. Baudin’s death had caused considerable ex- 
citement. This was especially evident in the district between the 
Rue du Temple and the Rue Saint-Denis—which at that time 
presented a dense mass of narrow and winding streets, eminently 
adapted for street warfare. Armed groups were to be seen at 
intervals, the proclamations of the Left were openly affixed to 
the walls, and barricades began to rise at several points. During 
the afternoon these barricades were cleared by a column of troops, 
but at nine o'clock at night several of them had been reoccupied ; 
wnd at one of them a sharp struggle took place, in which a con- 
siderable number of the detenders were shot, either in action or 
afterwards in cold blood. During the latter part of the day the 
hopes of the Republican party had been greatly raised :— 

Tous les républicains, qui ont parcouru Paris dans la soirée du 3 décembre, 
aflirment encore aujourd’hui que jamais mouvement révolutionnaire n’avait 
paru plus puissant, dans un premier jour de lutte, que celui qui se pronon- 
gait en ce moment. 

Les écrivains les plus enthousiastes du Coup d’Etat n’ont pas dissimulé que 
le 3, au soir, les rassemblements qui se formaient et se reformaient sur les 
boulevards, depuis la chaussée d’Antin jusqu’au faubourg du Temple, et 
surtout dans Jes rues adjacentes, malgre les patrouilles et les charges de 
cavalerie, présentaient aspect sombre, menagant, des foules parisiennes a la 
veille des grandes journces révolutionnaires. 

On the morning of the 4th the aspect of the streets supplied fresh 
encouragement :— 

La foule fut bient6t immense sur les points ordinaires de rassemblement. 
Du boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle ou Chateau-d’Eau, et dans tous les quartiers 
voisins, les rassemblements étaient énormes. Les ouvriers y dominaient ; 
leurs sentiments paraissaient bien modifiés depuis deux jours ; le mouve- 
ment révolutionnaire gagnait les masses. Des hommes armés se montraient 
dans les groupes. On lisait & haute voix les appels aux armes imprimés 
dans la nuit, La foule applaudissait. 


Throughout the district now traversed by the Boulevard de 


| But the plans of the Government had been well taken, 


| Sebastopol, and northwards in the ery! Saint-Martin, a great 


number of barricades were erected. But 
beyond these limits :— 


Du boulevard Montmartre 41a chaussée d’Antin, dans un quartier gy 
voit rarement sympathiser avec les mouvements révolutionnaires, 
était grande et en proie & une extréme agitation. Les “ gants jaunes salen 
lexpression de M, Granier de Cassagnac—applaudissaient la 
Les aides de camp détachés, les pelotons en reconnaissance, qui fendaien, 
cette foule en habits, étaient accueillis par des cris de colére: « 4 bas 
traitres! & bas les prétoriens !” Un officier d’état-major fut assailli ay gj 
de Ja rue de la Paix, renversé de son cheval, et eut peine & échapper ib 
foule qui voulait faire un mauvais parti. 


e agitation extended 


were no detached posts to be surprised, no small patrols toby 
overpowered, Not a soldier was seen in the neighbourhood 
the barricades before two in the afternoon, and then, after the ang 
of the insurrection had been allowed to define itself clearly, the 
barricaded quarter was attacked by 30,000 troops appro hi 
from opposite sides at the same moment, while nearly as many 
more occupied the Faubourg Saint-Antoine and the Quartig 
Latin, so as to prevent the despatch of any reinforcements to the 
Republican cause. We cannot follow M. Ténot through the detail 
of the struggle. The reader will find them given in his sixth 
chapter, and they are fully equal in interest to any other part of 
the work. Betore night the Republican cause was hopelesdy 
lost :— 

Le mouvement révolutionnaire, qui se pronongait dans la premiere moitig 
de la journée du 4 avec tant de force qu’il semblait devoir entrainer la ville 
entiére, était done brisé. 

La bataille livrée dans les vieilles rues des quartiers du centre ayait 
écrasé l’élite des hommes d’action du parti républicain. La moitié, sing 
plus, de ceux qui avaient combattu, étaient tués, blessés ou pris. 

La catastrophe des boulevards, frappant la ville d’un indicible sentiment i 
terreur, avait fait le reste. 

Les survivants des barricades et les représentants du peuple qui essayérent, 
le 5 au matin, de recommencer I’agitation, se heurterent & une population 
glacée d’épouvante, Quelques barricades élevées sur la rive gauche dela 
Seine, 4 la Croix-Rouge, sur la rive droite en quelques points des fau 
notamment barritre Rochechouart, furent abandonnées sans combat dap 
proche.des troupes, 

The end of an article is not the place for expressing an opinion a 
the facts which have been narrated. We prefer to apply to the 
coup d'état the words used by M. Ténot in reference to a single 
incident of it:— 

} Le lecteur sera peut-étre surpris de voir que nous n’apprécions pas, au 
point de vue moral et justicier, cet événement lugubre, sans exemple dans 
Phistoire de nos modernes luttes civiles. . . » Le temps de juger ce que 
nous racontons n’est pas venu. 


LONGFELLOW’S NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES.* 


i ge subject which Mr. Longfellow has chosen for his two new 
plays is as tragic as could well be found. The New 
persecutions for heresy and witchcraft form one of the most striking 
and one of the most painful of the chapters of the history of the 
human mind. MHorrors a thousand times more horrible, ons 
colossal scale, and prolonged for many generations, meet us in the 
annals of the Old World. But the persecutions of the New 
World seem to stand out as if against a clear sky. In Europe we 
can trace the long course and manifold growths oi persecution; it 
takes its place along with the other phenomena of our develop- 
ment. The New England horrors, on the contrary, strike and 
appal us so much because they were so comparatively transient 
Ly the side of the terrible massacres which religious superstition 
in its innumerable monstrous shapes wrought all over Europe for 
so many ages, the murders of Quakers and witches at Boston and 
Salem in the seventeenth century were mere casualties. It is 
exactly for this reason that they make so powerful an impressiou 
on the imagination. —_ however, Mr. Longfellow’s subject 
is as tragic as subject could be in the common and familiar accep- 
tation of the phrase, we might yet find some reasons, if it wet 
worth while, for doubting how far the New England persecutions 
afford good material in themselves for tragic treatment in an a 
tistic sense. The root of the persecution was intellectual blindness, 
the characteristic of the epoch. This intellectual blindness wa 
the moving force of the actual tragedy. Now, in true dramatic 
action, the springs should be not intellectual, but should rise among 
the elemental passions of human nature. The drama is conversa 
not with any particular phase of speculation or belief through 
which the spirit of man has travelled, but with the play of passioa 
and character common to all developed human lite. "It is plait 
that in the hands of a master the story of persecution in a = 
stitious age might furnish a theme, like anything else. But 
the theme, so far as it is intellectual or historical, would be over 
laid with what is moral, and of universal and permanent in 
The story in such a case might dictate a certain grouping 
actors, but the actors themselves would be created, and 
historic story would be strictly secondary and subordinate. 
Longfellow, unhappily, is not in any sense a master, nor a poole 
creator. In verse for ladies’ albums he is consummate, 00€ 
admits, and the author of Excelsior and the Psalm of Life shows 
that for what we may call elegant feeling and agreeable sing- 
song he has a true and perhaps unsurpassed gift. But then 0 
create a youth ascending Alpine heights in snow-storms ry 
armour and banner, and with no definite purpose beyond that 


* The New England Tragedies. By Henry Wadsworth Longfdlow 
London: Routledge & Sons. 1868, 
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——— 
mounting higher and ever higher, is not to create a dramatic 
person; we are not conscious that the poet is singing of a being 
with passions or anything else like unto ourselves. And in the 
game way, in the two tragedies which make up the present little 
golume, there is no creation, nor indeed any visible attempt at 
creation. What we find is simply a couple of stories told under a 
dramatic form, and even, measuring them by no more pretending 
gandard than this of the dramatic story, the telling is dread- 
fully bald, thin, and ineffective. Neither Endicott nor Giles 
Corey is much, if at all, above the level of the sort of play 
which people get up in country-houses, either in construction, or 
in creation of character, cr in the demands which they would 
make upon the power of an actor. We do not see any 
character which the humblest member of a troop of amateur 
ers would not be perfectly competent to take, nor any passage 
which the least brilliant of elocutionists might not perfectly well 
deliver. From the first page to the last, we never encounter even 
me of those high and sustained passages to which it is inevitable 
that any poet with the least dramatic faculty must rise. We are 
not crying out for the purple patches which any transpontine 
ight can stick on at discretion. But if at the climax of a 
y we are not to rise to the climax of tragic emotion, why 
take to poetic form at all, instead of telling the story in plain 
? It is not Mr. Longtellow’s fault that Giles Corey was only 
a simple farmer, but surely to the imagination of a creative poet 
even a simple farmer might have risen well above the level of 
at the supreme crisis of his days. Here is a passage in the 
first scene, When he is lying in prison :— 
I will not plead. 
If I deny, 1 am condemned already, 
In courts where ghosts appear as witnesses, 
And swear men’s lives away, _ If I confess, 
Then I confess a lie, to buy a life 
Which is not life but only death in life. 
1 will not bear false witness against any, 
Not even against myself, whom I count least. 


This is well said, but mark how it falls away a moment after—his 
interlocutor having broken in with some echoing “aside ” :— 

I pray you, do not urge me to do that 

You would not do yourself. I have already 

The bitter taste of death upon my lips! 

I feel the pressure of the heavy weight 

‘That will crush out my life within this hour ; 

But if a word could save me and that word 

Were not the Truth ; nay if it did but swerve 

A hair’s-breadth from the Truth, I would not say it. 
Inany case this, however good in sentiment, would still be too 
commonplace to be worthy of being made the climax of a tragedy; 
but it is doubly weak after the eight lines preceding, in which 
there was both vigour and genuinely poetic condensation. There 
was a certain ingenuity and compression about the first; the last 
tomes near to mere washiness. Finally, we are brought down to 
the lowest level of commonplace :— 

As for my wife, my Martha and my Martyr,— 

Whose virtues like the stars unseen by day, 

Though numberless, do but await the dark 

To manifest themselves unto all eyes,— 

She who first won me from my evil ways, 

And taught me how to live by her example, 

By her example teaches me to die, 

And leads me onward to the better life. - 


We do not want Giles Corey to make a passionate appeal, like the 
Sophoclean Ajax, to earth and skies and streams and ever- 
blowing winds; this would be thoroughly out of all dramatic 
keeping. But it is a confusion of fine and noble resignation with 
mere tameness, to give your hero no better utterance than this 
forall the agonizing memories of a life. The spectator only ap- 
— the divine repose of soul after he has been witness to 
ting woes, alarmis, and terrors. Here, as all through art, 
contrast is the secret of efiect. We must first see that the victim 
of a tragic destiny is wrung to his inmost fibre with the weight of 
his misery; then, when he passes from this to the lofty calm of 
devout resignation, we are profoundly touched with pity and awe. 
In Mr. Longfellow’s tragedies there is no contrast; all is painted 
Ma monotonous if most respectable drab. There is no storm, and 
ore the calm falls flat. We esteem a hero who never gives 
Way to any passionate outbreak against the cruelty of fate, nor 
impugus the justice of the heavenly powers; but he stirs no 
depth of tragic emotion and sympathy in us, because we see no 
such depth in him, “Those who make us feel must feel them- 
elves,” and in the presence of Giles Corey’s sublime calm we too 
até apt to feel sublimely calm. 
On the whole, however, the climax of Giles Corey is decidedly 
preferable to that of Endicott, its predecessor. Here, in a scene 
it must really have been difficult to bring down to its present 
© tameness, the author had an easy chance of showing a 
Measure of strength and power. The Quakers are brought before 
te Governor of the State, an austere, devout, self-respecting, half- 
mexorable man, evidently meant to show in heroic size before the 
Spectator. For an austere and self-respecting judge of this type, 
tot without pity, yet impelled by the vehement conviction of his 
racience to stern action, the condemnation of a man to death 
or heresy must have been an occasion of awful und striking dig- 
‘uty. Listen then :— 
Wenlock Christison, 
You must be taken back from hence to prison, 
Thence to the place of public execution, 
There to be hanged till you be dead—dead—dead ! 


We hardly see how a judge in a burlesque could beat this. Mr. 
Longfellow’s worst sin, as a general rule, is flatness, but here at the 
very climax of his piece he turns grotesque for variety’s sake. The 
writer can have given no study whatever to the art and means of 
making impressions upon an outer public. Full of his own sense 
of the emotions proper to the situation, he forgets that the reader 
needs a stimulus, needs to have these emotions reproduced in dis- 
tinct and efficient form. Mr. Longfellow, we are quite sure, felt 
all the awfulness of Governor Endicott’s position when he sen- 
tenced the Quaker to death, but he overlooked the necessity of 
presenting this awfulness in such shape of words as would impress 
it suitably on the reader or the spectator. ‘he repetition of the 
monosyllabic “dead” three times at the end of a line gives no 
impression of awfulness at all, except perhaps in connexion with 
the poetry—certainly not as regards the situation. 

Let us not, however, be unjust to our poet. ‘There are perhaps 
twenty lines in the volume of real merit and quality. For 
example, in Giles Corey one of the people says to Cotton 
Mather in the presence of a woman suliering nameless things of 
witches :— 

You now have entered 
The realm of ghosts and phantoms—the vast realin 
Of the unknown and the invisible, 
Through whose wide-open gates there blows a wind 
From the dark valley of the shadow of Death 
That freezes us with horror. 
In Endicott there is a rather noticeable simile about the deadly sin 
of heresy :— 
*Tis like the falling of the snow, whose crystals 
The traveller plays with, thoughtless of his danger, 
Until he sees the air so full of tight 
That it is dark ; and blindly staggering onward, 
Lost and bewiidered he sits down to rest ; 
Theu falls a pleasant drowsiness upon him, 
And what he thinks is sleep, alas! is death. 
We have called this noticeable, not for any signal worth of its 
own, but rather because, where all is so very ilat, every tiniest 
elevation shows as a mountain. Again, Giles Corey says rather a 
good thing when his wife asks him if he was not frightened at 
meeting an old crone in the woods :— 
Why frightened ? 
I am not one of those who think the Lord 
Is waiting till He catches them some day 
In the back-yard alone! 
In the modern books of New England this clever way of inter- 
preting theology into homely images is very common, and in a 
book like the Gayworthys you find a hundred things as good as 
this. But, as it is Mr. Longfellow’s single ewe-lamb, let us rejoice 
duly over it. However, as the poet has already an immense legion 
of admirers, there is sure to be an applauding audience for these 
his last productions ; but not the friendliest critic who knows what 
art is, and what tragedy is, will find a good word to say for them, 
except that they evince a nice feeling in the writer. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.* 


GG ELIOT speaks, in one of her novels, of that highly 
respectable type of upper-class british society “ who get 
their science done tor them by Faraday and their religion by the 
dignified clergy.” As, however, Faraday is dead, and the dignified 
clergy may not always be at hand when they are wanted, it is 
satistactory to learn that there is no longer any need to resort to 
either of these authorities; and, what is still more important, 
there is no reason why this unnatural dichotomy—we are anxious 
to employ strictly scientitic terms— between the sources of useful 
and religious knowledge should continue any longer. This is 
not the first time that we have called the attention of our readers to 
a Society which has barely as yet completed the first half of its 
first /ustrum, but which is abundantly deserving of ail the pub- 
licity that our humble efforts can bestow upon it. When we say that 
its object is, in a word, to satisfy at once the highest inteliectual 
and the highest spiritual aspirations of humanity, and that all its 
members “ must be professedly Christians,” we have said enough 
to command the respectful sympathy, if not the immediate 
adhesion, of all lovers of the beautitul and the true. If any further 
recommendation be needed, the most hypercritical inquirer must 
be more than satistied when we add that James Reddie, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary of the Dialectical Society of Edinburgh, 1s 
its Honorary Secretary, and the Karl of Shaftesbury its President. 
There are certainly some details of the programme which rather 
staggered us at first, and we are not sure even now that we have 
quite mastered their full significance, but that is doubtless the 
fault of our own unscientific training. At all events, before 
presuming to criticize, we will place before our readers, in its 
own expressive words, the true character and mission of the 
“ Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Britain.” 
It appears from the ninth number of the official journal of the 
Society, which is now lying before us, that it was started in 
May, 1866. Its objects are enumerated under seven different 
heads, but the opening statement may be taken as a sum- 
mary of the whole. “ First object.—To investigate fully and im- 
ally the most important questions of Philosophy and Science, 
but more especially those that bear upon the great truths revealed tn 


* Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, or Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain, Vol. Ill, No. 9, September. 1868. London: 
Hardwicke. 
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Holy Scripture, with the view of defending these truths against the 
oppositions of Science, falsely so called.” A fastidious critic might 

rhaps be disposed to object that “the great truths revealed in 
Holy Scripture ” are commonly supposed to be just those truths 
which could not be discovered without a revelation, as, for 
instance, the doctrine of the Incarnation and the Trinity ; 
and that it is difficult to see how science, in the modern 
sense of the word, can have any bearing on them at all. 
Nor would his difficulty be at all diminished by the ex- 
planation which follows, that these truths are to be - de- 
fended against the oppositions of science, falsely so called.” Of 
course, if we are to suppose that any reference is intended to 
the words of St. Paul - the false gnosis against which he 
warned his disciple Timothy, and that the main object of the Vic- 
toria Institute is to guard the purity of Christian doctrine against 
the assaults of Gnosticism, the matter would be simple enough. 
Whether the Gnostic heresy is so formidable in the present day 
as to require a particular association to combat it might fairly be 
questioned ; but if it were, there could be no doubt as to the sort 
of work the new Society had mapped out for itself. Itis clear, how- 
ever, from the wording of other parts of the programme, and from 
the subjects of the various papers read before the Society, that 
“the science falsely so called” which it undertakes to demolish 
has nothing whatever to do with the gnosis of St. Paul’s Kpistles, 
and that the seeming quotation is either a mere verbal co- 
incidence, or is based on a too confiding reliance on the plenary 
inspiration of the Authorized Version. It is not against the 
oppositions of Gnosticism, but of physical science, that the 
founders of the Victoria Institute desire to protect the great 
truths revealed in Holy Scripture. They propose indeed, also, 
“to promote the real advancement of true Science;” but as 
their method of promoting it is “ to examine and discuss all sup- 
posed scientific results with reference to final causes,” we are afraid 
“the men of science and authors,” whom they are so laudably 
anxious to assist, will be apt to look with some suspicion on 
their new allies. It was by examining scientific results with 
reference to final causes, if we remember rightly, that one Greek 
philosopher arrived at the notable conclusion that the shape of the 
soul is spherical, because a sphere is the most perfect shape; and 
another added three planets to the seven which had already been 
discovered, because ten is the perfect number. They thought, 
like the founders of the Victoria Institute, that scientific results 
should be “based upon faith in the existence of God, who 
in His wisdom created all things very good,” and therefore 
created ten planets and circular souls. The argument from 
final causes may or may not be serviceable in natural theo- 
logy. Some divines of great name have spoken very dis- 
paragingly of it even there; but the Novwm Organum must be 
read backwards if it is to be introduced as the proper means for 
the advancement of scientific discovery. We are reminded, how- 
ever, under the sixth head of the objects of the new Institute, that 
it is “formed in the interests of Scriptural truth,” as well as “ of 
veal Science ;” which apparently means that it is formed for the 
purpose of reducing “ supposed scientific results” into harmony 
with what its members believe to be Scriptural truth. And we 
can quite believe that for that purpose it may he very convenient, 
and indeed necessary, to view these results “ with reference to 
final causes, and the more comprehensive and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Philosophy proper.” Only we are half afraid that when 
the harmony between Science and Revelation has been established 
on these principles, the ingenious advocates of Scriptural truth 
will have to be content, like the Irishman in the story, with 
“ having their own consent” to the arrangement. 


The Saturday Review. 


But apart from this and some other perplexities that suggest 
themselves as to the proposed method of carrying out the objects of | 
the Society, a preliminary question might not unnaturally be asked | 
as to why any separate organization was wauted for objects which | 
individuals might, one would think, just as weil pursue by them- | 
selves, or as members of the ordinary scientific societies. To this 
question the official document before us gives, or at least intimates, 
a twofold reply.‘ All who join the Society as members must be 

rofessedly Christians,” and hence we may infer that one of its uses 
is to constitute a bond of Christian brotherhood. Yet even here some 
practical difficulties seem likely to crop up. There are so very few 
persons moving in respectable society, except Jews and Comtists, 
who do not profess themselves Christian -, that one feels anxious to 
know where the line is to be drawn, if there is to be any line 
at all; and if not, the restriction becomes unmeaning. Vor in- 
stance, Roman Catholics are “ professedly Christians,” but we are 
sure Lord Shafiesbury is too sound a Protestant to admit that 
they have any right to the name. Would a Catholic savant—a 
Professor at Stonyhurst, let us say—be admissible, if he wished 
to join the Society? Or would he only be admitted on the plea 
we once heard put forward in the case of a distinguished foreigner 
selected for a Honorary D.C.L. at Oxford, that, though a nominal | 
Roman Catholic, “he did not believe a word of it”? Then, | 
again, the author of Zece Homo would of course profess himself a 
Christian. Would a candidate who brought as his credentials 
“the most pestilential book ever vomited out of the jaws of 
hell” be considered eligible for membership in the Victoria 
Institute? We might pursue the inquiry further, but these 
examples will suffice for the present. ‘The second reason sug- 
gested for organizing the champions of Scriptural and scientitic 
truth into a Society, instead of leaving them to prosecute their 

jous labours singly, is that it will “ strengthen their efforts 

y association,” and “ give greater force and influence to 
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proofs and arguments which might be regarded as eq, 
paratively weak and valueless, or be little known, if put fq, 
ward merely by individuals.” Noscitur @ sociis is a very 
maxim in the estimation of character, but we had always imag; 
that “proofs and arguments” depended entirely on their ow, 
inherent cogency, and not at all on the character or the company 
of their authors; and if it be replied that individuals 
command a hearing unless they have a society to back t 
are inclined to say with the schoolmen, distinguendum, ‘Wy 
never heard of Faraday or Owen or Huxley finding any dig. 
culty about their audience. But then, to be sure, Lord Shaf 
explained in his inaugural address that the Society would be 4 
refuge for all the Cassandras of false science, who were never 
believed although they always spoke the truth ”; and as Mr, Jame 
Reddie, the Honorary Secretary, — to have already reqj 
three papers before its members, whereas one he had previo 
published was prepared for the british Association but not 
we may perhaps interpret the President’s words to mean that th 
Victoria Institute is intended to do for the unappreciated votarig 
of science made Christian the kind of service which an expensing 
College at Oxford or Cambridge is supposed to do for the song of 
plebeian millionsires—to introduce them into good society, 

We have not left ourselves much space for examining No, 9 
of the Transactions of the Institute, nor indeed are we sup 
that it will repay a very minute examination. The following 
eloquent passage from a paper on “ Life, with some Observations 
on its Origin, by J. Hi. Wheatley, Esq., M.V.I., Hon. Loe, 
Sligo,” will convey some notion of the grave and dignified tone jp 
which scientific questions are handled at the meeting of the 
Society. The lecturer is contrasting what he calls “ life assumed” 
with life with “ its origin acknowledged,” and had just observed 
that, when the latter (which is the true) theory is accepted, “ om 
flights of imagination and our scientilic inquiries will necessaril 
fall into accordance with our cognizance of what that origin is 
calculated to effect.” We do not pretend to understand this, but 
we seem to havea dim perception that ihe true theory of life is 
being investigated * with reference to final causes.” However, the 
lecturer proceeds :— 

The strangest of modern instances which sustains the position that 
sumed lite will sanction almost any hypotliesis, is the Gerivation of man, by 
the developists, irom the lowest forms of lite. According to these, man began 
his career, it is diilicult to say where. They track him, however, to the 
sponge; thence to the star-lish or sea-urchin; thence to the limpet or 
lobster. An osseous structure next falls upoa him: he becomes invested 
with fins and scaies—lo! man isa fish, Subseqacitly he rose to the dignity 
of a reptile ; he hissed in the serpent or croaked in ihe frog. Then feathes 
appeared; and he took to pecking grain and grubs as the crow, or tore flesh 
as the eagic. in due time, down he came from the regions of air—far 
sprouted where icathers grew—and he was found, either burrowing under 
ground as the mole, or springing from branch to branch as the nimble 
squirrel, or preying upon what was once himself as the otter; but which of 
these does not seem to be quite clearly made out. Passing upward, he 
appeared in his present form as the child of an ape; or, to account for diver. 
sity of race, at least three monkey mothers were concerned in the prodigy 
or progeny ;—both, indeed. 

fence, we see, man was not created at all; but “ growed” like poor Topsy 
—growed, gradually, from vegetable to intellect ; mind—the intelligence to 
will and to do—having wriggied itself out of a tucus, or some such thing; 
and appeared on the stage of humanity—intellect, speech, and all through the 
monkey medium. I don’t think we are anywhere told how it was that the 
first monkey-man was not both first and last of his race, 

And so on for pages, but our readers have probably had enough. 
We will merely add the summing up of the argument at the eal, 
where we are assured that “the natural impossibility of intermix- 
ture between the leading divisions of animate nature must 
denounce (?) all theories based on an unknown, or ume 
knowledged, or speculative source of life, either as mer 
ingenious bypotheucal schemes, or premeditated infidel teach 
ings.” In other words, the “ natural impossibility” of the 
Darwinian theory being true “must denounce” (disprove?) 
it as a baseless hypothesis or an infidel profanity. After this, we 
can hardly wonder that Mr. Wheatley’s occasional lapses into what 
was meant for physical science were somewhat roughly 

in the subsequent discussion, by Mr. Warington, who really does 
know something about these matters, and who politely “confessed 
himself utterly unable to see the force of ” any of the lecturer 
arguments, to the evident scandal of the Chairman and the rest 
the assemblage. Even Mr. Mitchell, who is Vice-President of the 
Society, and one of its most favourable xepresentatives, 
refrain from indulging in the same kind of quasi-scientific bantel 
though he would probably talk sensibly enough before a [es 
partial audience. [lis paper on Objections to inspiration 1, 
course, very different from Mr. Wheatley’s magniloquent tw 
and does contain some striking arguments, cough they wet 
chiefly borrowed secondhand trom the Quaricrly Review @ 
other sources. Yet he finds the atmosphere of the Victom 
Institute so infectious thai he treats his hearers to & 
full of mere chaff—si¢ ca verbo—of Sir Charles 
from an “admirable little book” by a Professor Kirk; 

a little further on commences his own reply to an é 
of Sir Charles Lyell’s in the following lively and impressiv 
manner :— Prodigious! ‘Theory, 24 feet per century. 


rience of eyewitnesses, twice that on the coast,” &e. Ke. It is only 
characteristic of the kind of thing that passes for scientific discu® 
sion before such hybrid associations as the Victoria Institute, and 
of their demoralizing effect even on scientific men, that # 
Mitchell should go out of his way at the end of a lecture ® 
another subject to settle the objections to “the miraculous ™ 
half a page of mere rhetorical declamation. But we fear that, 
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even if its few exceptional members, like Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Warington, could keep clear of the surrounding infection, the five 
righteous. men will hardly avail to save the character of the 


Institute. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON RIVAL NATIONAL ARTS.* 


criticism could create art, or even by castigation correct the 
artist, then the French school of painting and sculpture might 
be deemed the most favoured in the whole world. Unfortunately 
the amount of art-criticism which sees the light in Paris is out 
of all proportion to any good result recorded. Prophets may 
pipe, yet painters will not always dance; they may mourn, and 
artists will not lament. And wherefore this perversity ? Partly 
se the teachers deserve not a hearing. They often lack 
jnowledge; they are generally wanting in earnestness; they 
descant with equal fervour on a Madonna or a ballet-dancer, 
gd prove their vocation alike when they write of Christian 
ator of the last drama put upon the stage. A French critic is 
not so much serious as smart; he makes reason give place to 
; his wit has none of the weight of wisdom. Thus 
> eae About, for the sake of laughter, will make as a comic 
autor “Un Voyage a travers L’Exposition des Beaux-Arts,” 
while Théophile Gautier discourses on “Les Beaux-Arts en 
” with the brilliant flippant pen of a Parisian feuille- 
ioniste. Yet,on the other hand, we gladly admit that France 
can boast of a band of critics, serious, searching, and calmly 
judicial. Such high and rare qualities, for instance, have been 
wually recognised in Les Etudes of Gustave Planche; a like 
sbriety, also, we esteem in the well-weighed criticisms of Maxime 
duCamp. Seldom, however, has it been our good fortune to find 
ing wit in alliance with sober wisdom ; in Paris, as else- 
where, either quality may be met with in isolation, but seldom 
both in co-operation. ‘hus, for example, M. Ernest Chesneau, 
the author of the volume before us, is rather plodding than 
brilliant; he is accustomed to labour upon topics through a series 
of years; he matures his ideas step by step. Hence the several 
works which, from time to time, he has given to the public, have 
nired a somewhat unusual solidity. His judgments, as we 
roceed to show, if not absolutely beyond appeal, may be 
pot in any critical court of Europe as grave authorities. 
Even from a French critic we can expect little that is new and 
ing respecting such well-known phases in English art and 
iterature as the pictures of the Pre-Rafiaellites and the writings 
ofMr. Ruskin. Yet journalists across the Channel continue to find 
matter for endless amazement and merriment in the lawless evolu- 
tions and the startling eccentricities of the teacher and his supposed 
disciples. M. Chesneau justly assigns the collective phenomena 
tocertain common causes, and, coming late into the field, he is 
ible to take a wide survey of the entire movement, and to give to 
abnormal pictorial products their true position in the development 
and history of the world’s art. He declares that “the brother- 
hood” is scattered, that the faith is surrendered, save perhaps by 
Mr. Holman Hunt. “The Light of the World” he designates, 
with some irreverence, “The Divine Diogenes” ; he supposes that 
“Christ and the Doctors,” which “some years since threw all 
London into commotion,” might possibly satisfy “antiquaries, theo- 
logians, and physiognomists ;” but alas! he adds, how difficult is 
it to content “tout le monde et son valet.” A Jewess, after hay- 
ing pondered over this picture, gravely observed, “Cela est fort 
beau ; seulement, on voit que l’auteur ne connaissait pas le trait 
distinctif dela race de Juda; il a donné a ses docteurs les pieds 
) qui sont de la tribu de Ruben, tandis que les hommes de 
avaient le coude-pied cambré.” The critic next passes 
wider review another picture, which in its day produced no 
dlight sensation—“ The Afterglow in Egypt.” Again, M. Chesneau 
identifies, perhaps too closely, Mr. + sl Hunt with “the 
esthetics of the school whereof Mr. Ruskin is the chief.” The 
author, as usual, mingles satire with eulogy; he extols the merits 
af this marvellous | ee of industry and study, elaborated 
» With &@ patience which defies the most attenuated and subtle 
imaginations of Lilliput,” and which shows “the application of 
most admirable—or the most foolish — principles of Mr. 
.” ‘The studiously pictorial passage with which the writer 
es his criticism on this Egyptian figure is so pre-eminently 
french, so little like anything we are acento to encounter 
M current English literature, that we transcribe it for the 
tion, or rather the amusement, of our readers :— 
Yet she disquiets me, this mournful figure, and I would fain decipher the 
{igma of the Sphinx. Shall I propose a new interpretation? I see her no 
48 roval wife or daughter, nor yet as goddess; I behold the image of 
trable b cypt. In these eyes without sparkle—black, hard, impene- 
y light as an extinguished coal—in this fatal immobility, as in this 
tuous amplitude of slave or courtesan, I seek the symbol of Egypt, dis- 
of the grandeur of her ancient civilization, fallen from her intellec- 
Toyalty, reduced simply to the abundance which the mud of the Nile, 
ternal nature, grant unto her fertile climate. But why does she turn 
k upon the river, unless that she may not behold the gigantic ruins 
isomer power, now fallen, prone upon the bank? Under the weight 
out life wd grain she stands firmly, firm as granite, and, like granite, with- 
light, ~ Aeedere only vegetative life, animal life, and deep within, a glow, a 
rance. 


Nations rivales dans UV Art: Angleterre—Belgique—Hollande— 
russe—Etats du Nord—Danemark—Suéde et Norwége—Russie 
lavenir de Art japonais. De U Influence des pos iti internationales sur 
Par Ernest Chesneau. Paris: Librairie Académique ; 
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By aid of imagination other solutions of this riddle may be found. I leave 
such task to the patient tator, and here is just the manifest error of 
this symbolic idealogical picture ; it possesses the slight fault of being un- 
intelligible, or at least—what amounts to the same—of lending itself to as 
many interpretations as there may appear interpreters. 

French critics are somewhat behind the day in assigning to 
Mr. Ruskin a dominant influence over the exhibitions and art 
products of the year. M. Chesneau devotes a chapter to the 
enigmas which Mr, Ruskin’s disquisitions and rhapsodies present. 
In Paris the art-prophet of Denmark Hill has been regarded rather 
as a phenomenon than as a genius, and his performances would 
perhaps have been merely passed over as too sublime to be com- 
prehensible, had they not come from England with a reputa- 
tion already achieved. Even on the Continent it has been found 
out that he is somewhat errant and eccentric, fantastic and incon- 
stant. Enthusiasm and command of language have been accorded 
to Mr. Ruskin, but not sobriety or soundness of judgment. 
His errors are supposed to lie in dogmatism and paradox, in a 
propensity to speculation, and in the love of fine-drawn theory. 
Among his actual mistakes are enumerated inordinate laudation of 
Turner, implacable hatred of the Renaissance, and a merciless 
onslaught upon Raffaelle. One critic writes that Mr. Ruskin has 
consecrated his life to the denunciation of the Renaissance; 
another that, by a logic simply audacious, he has pronounced. 
Raffaelle the first apostate of religious art. All this may be a 
little stale to English readers. The following extract, however, 
from a work entitled L’Esthétique anglaise; étude sur M. John 
Ruskin, may commend itself to notice by a piquancy peculiarly 
Parisian :— 

As a theorist [writes M. Milsand], Mr. Ruskin has a stubbornness and 
wilfulness which condemn him to vary ceaselessly, and yet to cheat himself 
and mask his own variations. He wishes to find a theory—he persuades 
himself that he has found one; and then follow incessant struggles between 
his impressions and his professions, struggles between his various instincts. 
far from seeking unison, his sentiments seek only which shall affirm itseli the 
loudest. When he has two opposite inclinations, neither is willing to make 
the slightest concession ; and under the pretext that both can coexist in him, 
under the pretext that there is no inconsistency in loving hot while loving 
cold, Mr. Ruskin succeeds in convincing himself that a thing may be at the 
same time both hot and cold. In fine, I know not how better to compare 
him than to the decoration of one of those cathedrals which he has so mar- 
vellously described, There is an unspeakable mixture of solemn ecstasies and 
caustic severities, of exact observations and of extravagant bursts of senti- 
ment, of cool judgments and of involuntary eruptions of imagination ; 
there is a copious vegetation of thought, a reason often incontinent, always 
active and strong, with inexpressible convulsions of fear and of rapture, 
with surging visions, with an interior chaos of disorganized vitalities and of 
indomitable unreason. 

Rival Nations in Art is clearly a volume written in the in- 
terests of the French school. We are quietly told that the last 
Great Exhibition in Paris did but proclaim once more the supre- 
macy of French painters. Yet M. Chesneau, who five years ago 
extoiled the chiet leaders of French painting in the nineteenth 
century, cannot but now deplore the irreparable losses his country 
has sustained. In the death of Ingres, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, 
Vernet, Decamps, Delaroche, and Hippolyte Flaudrin, the national 
art is discrowned of its glories. Religious — is all but anni- 
hilated, classic styles are at a discount, historic art has sunk to 
the level of gexre. Yet French critics are naturally loth to admit 
that what Paris for the instant applauds can be anything short of 
perfection. Still they do permit themselves to mourn over the 
past, though they have scarcely the heart to deplore the present. 
Kor better or for worse, naturalism is now in every capital of 
Europe the order of the day; and Paris, as usual among “ rival 
nations in art,” takes the lead. Naturalism, however, she miti- 
gates by a warm flush of romance — “romantic naturelism,” 
perhaps, may best express the present aspect of the French school. 
in sentiment it is avowedly false, in morality dubious; but 
even its enemies must concede that for brilliance, dexterity, and 
technical skill, the school, even as now shorn of its splendour, 
has never been surpassed. But Paris is accustomed to assert 
more than her due; she may be France, but fortunately, as yet, 
she is not the world; and for a long time still to come, there 
is likely to subsist at all events — “rival nations in the 
art” of landscape implacable jealousies. That Théodore Rousseau, 
when in competition with the landscape-painters of Germany, 
Scandinavia, England, and America, should have carried off 
the grand prize, is a misdeed never to be forgotten or for- 
given. Still, we readily admit that the students of nature in 
all countries have much to learn from the French. Our neigh- 
bours are remarkably true in relations and tones ; if their colours are 
in scale restricted, they are balanced in concord ; greys and greens 
especially are mingled with just gradation ; the relation between 
shade and half-shade, between sunshine and half-sunlight, is as 
absolutely true as the chords of an instrument in perfect tune. 
Yet, strange to say, the French, by some unaccountable perversity, 
will persist in pitching their colours in a dirty dismal key, as if 
our foggy English climate were their beau idéal. 

M. Chesneau’s conclusions as to “ the influence of International 
Exhibitions,” and his opinions “on the future of art,” are of 
weight. It is evident to all that these congresses of civilization 
tend to concentration and centralization—that the isolation, if 
not the independence, of the individual becomes merged in the 
collective mass; it is further clear that the publicity gained secures 
to the many the knowledge and power which formerly were the 
exclusive possession of the few. Moreover, record being taken of 
progress made, the civilized world, it is supposed, can be no longer 
subject to the periodic revulsions and retrogressions of past times ; 
knowledge will not «.::n fall under the eclipse of dark ages, nor 
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will science revert to pre-scientific empiricism. But though all 
this may be readily granted, the question remains, whether art, as 
art, is likely to be the gainer? We are glad to observe that 
M. Chesneau has the boldness to declare that one effect of monster 
exhibitions is “ vulgarization.” There can be little doubt that 
the tendency of crowded international concourses is democratic ; 


a vast gallery made large enough to hold a mob will be more cone }. 
nial to the illiterate multitude than to an audience select and |; 


ew. Standards are thus almost inevitably brought down to broad 
averages; genius, if there be any, becomes subject to the tyranny 
of majorities ; whatever in art asserts itself loudest is surest of 
honour and reward. General uproar deafens the artist to the voice 
of truth and beauty, which speaks timorously in the quiet cham- 
bers of the mind. Hence, by innate repugnance, not a few painters 
in our own times have eschewed exhibitions wholly, and it would 
eertainly be hard to conceive of Fra Angelico in the crowded 
Gallery of the Champ de Mars. These fierce arenas of compe- | 
tition and strife exert upon collective schools, as upon individual 
artists, an influence not to be mistaken; distinctive charac- 
teristics are destroyed; salient pictorial styles, like protruding 
angles in a stream, are by persistent abrasion worn away. Hence 
national schools lose their nationality, till at length some have 
feared that the entire art-world might be left without latitude or | 
longitude, diversity of climate, or distinction of race. Thus, what | 
is personal in genius, or individual in nationality, may in the end | 
become conglomerated into a mass, called by way of commenda- | 
tion Cosmopolitan.”” The writer of the work before us at 
all events seems to think that in International Exhibitions origi- 
nality is out of place, that creation is an anachronism, that property 
in ideas there can be none under a prevailing and a free and easy 
plagiarism. Every new idea which can be turned to profit is 
plundered ; harpies lie in wait; and steam-worked machines are 
ready to 7 each thought into a thousand replicas. Every 
year, writes M. Chesneau, one sees, as a new plague of Egypt, 
clouds of fashionable grasshoppers ; one sees them—these searchers 
without ideas, these agony of the thoughts of others—speeding 
to every quarter where has been any signal success, dividing, 
crumbling, corrupting the thought, burrowing into it and de- 
vouring it like mites; such is the plebeian _— through which 
the arts are propagated and vulgarised. Yet would we suggest 
that compensation must come somewhere. There may possibly 
be reason to hope that the arts, in becoming less exclusive, may 
‘ow more widely representative; that in breaking away from the 
imits of schools they may, when enfranchised, encircle the world; 
that in rising above the unit of the individual and the partiality 
of a clique they will compass a wide humanity. Genius possibly 
may not refuse to occupy this expanded territory. Yet we con- 
fess ourselves somewhat sceptical. One stern fact is certainly 
awkward—that, notwithstanding the world’s general progress, the 
arts have retrograded, 


SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL,* 


says a French writer, “ has been more criticized 
than read” ; and even if this sounds paradoxical, it is not 
far short of the truth in modern days, although the works of Ben 
Jonson, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Hall, Addison, and Pope teem 
with evidence of the value set on his wit and wisdom by our 
literary ancestors. And while there are a score of reasous why 
we should welcome the chance afforded by the edition of Messrs. 
Paley and Stone, of reinstating the great epigrammatist of the 
Roman Empire in the favour of old and young scholars amongst 
us, the sole objection that we know of—the grossness of too 
many of his epigrams, an objection lying at the door of other 
great classics—is removed in this instance by uncommon skill 
and judgment in selection. The result is the removal of every- 
thing really unpresentabie, and the goodly ordering of all that is 
most characteristic in each vein of this many-sided poet; and 
thus a desideratum in our classical editions is at last supplied 
by competent hands. In truth, it is matter of congratulation 
at by the issue of this handy and, for its size, thorough edition, 
not only is the way paved “to bring Martial,’ as Mr. Paley 
desires, “into the series of Roman poets usually read in schools,” 
but also, it strikes us, to introduce to the sanctum of many 
who in middle age still enjoy their Horace and their Catullus 
another witty, genial, and worldly-wise book-friend, arrayed in 
such guise as to be easily readable and enjoyable. Mr. Paley 
dwells in his preface on Martial’s A gers wit and admirable ver- 
sification, qualities to be studied with advantage by younger 
scholars ; but what fits Martial so well for the leisurely reading of 
elder men is the variety of his observation and the lightness of 
his touch, the versatility that puts weariness to flight, the nicely 
measured handling of themes, as the case demands, in a manner 
now playful, now trenchant, now tender and pathetic, but always 
terse and never tedious. 

It is scarcely ~ mate: 4 to show at length that Mr. Paley, 
with the co-operation of his former colleague, the late Mr. 
Stone, has accomplished the task of editing Martial with the 
same thoroughness which characterizes his labours in other kindred 
fields. It will perhaps be more profitable to glance at a few of 
the charms of ual’s genius, taking occasion in passing to 
illustrate the pains and talent expended by his editors upon the 
illustration of it, 


* Select Epigrams from Martial, with English Notes. by Pa A. Paley, M.A, 
and the late W. H. Stone, B.A., Browne Scholar in the University of Cam- 
oridge, London: Whittaker & Co. 1868. 


Without doubt much of Martial’s success lies in the simpli 
of his manner, style, and versification. In an epigram num) 
105 in this collection he expresses his innate aversion to So: 
tricks of verse, and to all similar attempts to attract Teaderg by 
the hollow marvels of a kind of poetic legerdemain :— 
Turpe est difficiles habere nugas : 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum, 
Scribat carmina circulis Palemon, 
Me raris juvat auribus placere. 
He rightly preferred to the “Grecula echo,” which Mr. Paley 
interprets as “refrain verses,” or to the so-called “Leoning 
verses,’ which are somewhat akin to them, the unaffected 
elegiacs and scazons which he knew how to deal out in exag 
roportion to the claims of his subject and the patience ¢ 
is readers. His Muse, while brilliant and lively, was en), 
nently practical. And his matter was like his manner, Hig 
argument for preferring epigrams to epics is summed up in hig 
lines to Valerius Flaccus, in the matter-ot-fact words, “ Laudanti 


| sed ista legunt”’; and all that he wrote has a stamp of this : 


tion of his work to the demands of his patrons and his public 
Had he written epic it would probably have been too direct and 
transparent to pass for the genuine article, so foreign to his Mug 
is everything inflated, hightlown, and mysterious. As it 

he tuned his lyre to simple strains, aimed at a succinctngy 
not servilely accommodated to the Greek model, and contrived 
that each epigram should stand out perfect in itself, and culminate 
in a point and force that never fail of leaving their mark behing 


‘them. And what a field of subjects lay before him in the Rom 


of Domitian’s day, even if we allow for the reticence which Im 
perial patronage must have involved as regards many topics! Qn 
of the surest introductions of Martial to the favour of modem 
readers is his wonderful familiarity with the tricks, foibles, and viog 
of civilized humanity. As these ever and anon repeat themselra 
in different ages, the poet who flings pungent ridicule upon them, 
as they struck him at Rome, has a freemason’s welcome with 
those who, after the lapse of centuries, discover the same thingsin 
society in their own day. Then as now, in literature, plagiarism 
was rife (cf. Ep. 27, 28, 32, 36, &c.), and it would have been well 
if “ tossing in a blanket ””—no new invention, as Martial’s line“ Ibis 
ab excusso missus ad astra sago ” (Ep. 2) will show—had been ap 
plied to its professors as a curative. The advertising dodge wa 
equally resorted to. In the Roman Paternoster Row, we read in 
Martial (Ep. 62), 
Contra Cesaris est forum taberna, 
Scriptis po..ibus hinc et inde totis 
Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas, 
“Raising the wind,” too, is no invention of modern J 
Diddlers; for Martial is never tired of recounting the shifts ad 
stratagems of such fellows as Selius, who, after dancing attend 
ance fruitlessly in fashionable colonnades and gardens, would 
angle for a second-rate invitation at such inferior baths as the 
“Shades” of Gryllus or the ‘ Wind-gap ” of Lupus (“Grylli ten 
bras AZoliamque Lupi,” Ep. 72, 12). ‘These poor fellows 
to have been appreciative critics when a dinner with a would-be 
literary patron was in view; but that they overdid their praiseit 
hungry eagerness to be on the safe side is plain trom another ep 
gram on this same Selius (Ep. 77), of which we subjoin amodem 
translation :— 
Angling for dinner, Charles, at every line 
1 read him, puts me to the blush. 
Delicious! charming! exquisite! divine! 
Hush, Charles, you’ve earned your dinner: hush! 
In Rome, as Martial found it, too, were men who, had they lived 
in our day, would have risked penal servitude in burning thet 
premises to cheat the Insurance Companies. On this topit 
Martial has an epigram, No. 144, which Mr. Paley appropriately 
compares with Juvenal iii, 222. Then, as now, there welt 
“girls of the period” and “Madame Rachels.” Patches atl 
beauty-spots, powder and enamel, hair-dyes and pomatums, welt 
in request, as is seen from such passages as Ep. 86, 11-12:— 
Quam cretata timet Fabulla nimbum, 
Cerussata timet Sabella solem, 
which Ben Jonson seems to have had in his eye when he wil 
in his Sejanus : — 
*Tis the sun 
Hath given some little taint unto the ceruse. 
Ladies got their scents of one “Cosmos” (Ep. 145), who was 
doubt the imperial Truefitt, and one of Martial’s most feeling 
epigrams is d@ propos of a tashionable dame’s cruelty to a ft 
slave who had left one ringlet out of place. As a set-off to thes 
there appear to have been strong-minded women, for Martial 
a proper horror of blue-stocking wives (Ep. 106, 9, “ Sit non doe- 
tissima conjux ”); and, if we did but know it, ten to one there were 
Roman Lydia Beckers clamouring for the franchise. As to © 
vanities of personal adornment, the men of the Empire were quit 
as bad as the women, and Martial is never more hearty than 
he is ridiculing what the author of Maud would call the “oiled 
and curled Assyrian bulls” of his day. One of his cruellest bil 
of this kind is where, in Ep. 78, he suggests that a dandy sensld} 
who has risen from a slave, Wears patches and plaister for othe 
reasons than fashion’s sake—namely, to hide the three 
“fur” or f. h. e. (fugitivus hic est) branded on his forehead. = 
and similar allusions are always amply and pleasantly illus hp 
and explained by Mr. Paley, so that, 
reader to have Becker's Gallus and Rich’s Llustrated 
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Antiquities ready to his hand, he is really quite sufficient 
(ot them. This is especially the case if one M2 into account, 
and profit by, another charm of Martial—namely, that he is a 
;sown interpreter. Is any allusion obscure in some witty skete 
ghich he threw off currente calamo? wait awhile, and you come 
the obverse of the coin, which throws a light upon your 
, and which, though it may be the same in subject and 
point, is still unchargeable with sameness, so completely is it 
égnother ” and “ yet not another.” 
Thestone which criticism finds it easiest to fling at Martial’s lite- 
fame is his too easily accepted condition of dependence upon 
; and, no doubt, in an age when a writer of talent is courted, 
ed of being compelled to court, it strikes one as especially 
mean in Martial to have cringed, not only to his Jove, Domitian, 
bot to certain sorry Meecenases whose payment was scurvy after 
gl. But it should be remembered that while some amount of 
dependence was the condition of his subsistence, as well as of his 
status, he is never sparing of protest against such depen- 
dence. Such a protest is found in the conclusion of the epigram 
34) which he sent with his book to Julius Proculus, instead 
Feng on him in person. It is to tell the patron that, if verses 
geto be written, a poet must be absolved bom complimentary 
alls, The same is the burden of the 553rd epigram ; and in the 
iyoth he tells Candidus very plainly that, whatever else a client, 
such as he, owes to his patron, it is not the service of a freedman, 
but the éclat of a poet’s friendship. Independence in Martial’s 
fine was marred by the difficulty of existing without it. Relying 
m himself, he might look forward to something more than an 
wpptehension that his book would go to the butterman, or 


Ne nigram cito raptus in culinam 

Cordylas madida tegas papvro 

Vel turis piperisve sis cucullus (110, 3-5) ; 
md if he was obliged to be a client, no one has a right to blame 
him for selecting the highest patron, the man of a. « most likely 
to compensate his genius, t this led to occasional excess of 
sburd flattery we know from such epigrams as 141, where a 
temple of Hercules is called “pusilli Herculis fanum” to dis- 
finguish it from Domitian, whom the poet esteems the real 
“Aleides” ; and again from the palpable flattery in Ep. 53, where 
it is suggested that the lions in the amphitheatre spare the hares 
that are thrown to them out of a principle of imitation of their 
clement master and lord. But the practical Martial held that, if 
he sold himself, it ought not to be for nought. He avouched the 
pinciple of a guid pro quo in the closing lines of Ep. 54, 

In steriles nolunt campos juga ferre juvenci : 
Pingue solum lassat, sed juvat ipse labor ; 
md he had no idea of hanging about the tables of a screw, of 
vhom, as in Ep. 52, it could be predicted that, with him and his 
entertainments, 
Asse cicer tepidum constat et asse Venus! 


Assuredly the poet’s loss of independence never cramped or 
deadened his generous impulses. His intense love of the country, 
ws seen in his descriptions of Faustinus’s farm, of his native 
Bibilis, of the Villa of Apollinaris at Bai, and of his friend 
Julius Martialis's villa across the Tiber, is a healthy instinct which 
no thorough tuft-hunter could have preserved. He has a warm 
and genuine delight in his friend’s enjoyments, and can pour forth 
verses of real rejoicing at a friend’s escape from danger. He has 
— which evince his honest admiration for brotherly love, 

for the absence of jealousy in men of the same rank and 

calling (cf. 19 and 46). He is tender and pathetic when he 
contemplates the premature cutting off of youth. His elegies 
m Glaucias, Erotion, and Alcimus have supplied thoughts for 
hundreds of “in memoriams,” and there is no heart that cannot 
cho the sentiment expressed in the first of these— 

Immodicis brevis est wtas et rara senectus. 

Quicquid amas, eupias non placuisse nimis.—Ep. 290. 

And, above all, although we can hardly fancy Martial a pattern 
husband in spite of his having had three wives—to the last of 
Whom, a Spanish lady, or to her possessions, he is especially 
tttached—still it may S doubted whether any heathen poet shows 
& keener appreciation of a conjugal love that never grows old 
€ evinces in two lines of the Epithalamic epigram (164)— 

Diligat illa senem quondam, sed et ipsa marito, 
7 Tum quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus— 
lines instinct haw the very same spirit as breathes in “John 

mn my Jo.” 

There are many other aspects in which, had we space, we 
eit regard Martial. Roman cockery, Roman banquets, Roman 

culture, Roman knicknacks pe articles of vertu, are all 

le of the fullest illustration from the epigrams of this prince 

® *pigrammatists. But we must bestow what little space is left 

us ona glance at Mr. Paley and Mr. Stone’s editorial work as 

Tegards the text and its interpretation. As to various readings, 

— deviate from the beaten track without the best reasons. 

for 34 10 We accept without a doubt the reading “tholus ” 

> torus,” which is that of Schneidewin and others. The line 
0 question runs, 


ie, Et Cybeles picto stat Corybante tholus ; 
as Mr. Paley says, “tholus” is the circular roof painted 
bably internally with figures of the Corybantes. Ep. 
oe epigram about the viper that lay hid in the boxw 
4 bear, and stung a boy’s hand), we highly approve Mr. 


Paley’s preference for the reading “ ore” inv. 5 instead of “ sre.” 
There is no reason to assume that a bronze figure was meant, and 
the sense suffers in the event of “sre” being read. In Ep. 148, 
too, v. 39, we think that the reading “Et ova matrum vimine 
offerunt texto ” is indubitably preferable to “dona matrum.” It 
is mentioned by the Jesuit editor, Rader, and by Mr. Paley, but 
the comparison with it of Ep. 343, i. “Rauce chortis aves et 
ova matrum,” seems to us to justify its adoption. In Ep. 175, 
“ dedicatos,” h.e. “sacred to Domitian,” is a happy various 
reading for “ delicatos” “ pet,” in the line “ Et pisces venerare 
dedicatos.” In interpretation, too, this edition will be found most 
trustworthy and sound. Thus, in Ep. 9s the right meaning of 
“ cordis habere nihil ” “to have no sense ” not “no heart,” is indi- 
cated and justified by quotations (130, 4, 631,17). The various 
games at ball in vogue at Ronfe are exhaustively distinguished at 
168, Wh and in Ep. 133, 4. “ Sustentatque tuas aurea massa dapes.” 
Mr. Paley satisfies us that “ massa” means not the gilded slab of 
marble or wood for which Becker took it (Gallus, p. 296), but the 
gold or parcel-gilt plate so often called chrysendeta (see Ep. 87, 
11). _ Ep. 59 we miss a reference to Diotimus, who has a 

arallel Greek epigram, and at Ep. 74, ii. xvii. there might have 

een a reference to Suetonius (Tib. C. 32, 6), and to a fable of 
Babrius for a parallel to the play on the ideas of “tondet” and 
“radit.” But if we ran through the 700 epigrams which Mr. 
Paley has set in such admirable array before us, we should but 
multiply samples of the excellence of his edition; and we must 
content ourselves by saying that it deserves to become the English 
text-book of Martial, and that a study of it is calculated to enlarge 
the range of English scholarship. 


M. D’ABBADIE IN ABYSSINIA* 


T is nearly twenty years since the names of the brothers Antoine 
and Arnauld d’Abbadie became first known to the public in con- 
nexion with Abyssinian exploration. These gentlemen—born, we be- 
lieve, in Dublin, though sprung from a family settled in the Basses 
Pyrenées—had previously gained a reputation for their diplomatic 
as well as literary services. Their record of Eastern travel first 
appeared in the form of Notes sur le haut Fleuve Blanc, printed in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society of France, 1849. The 
impression produced by these notes was not such as to raise the 
authors to the first rank in the confidence of the public. In their 
statements and speculations concerning the source of the Nile they 
were sharply controverted by Dr. Beke and others. What was 
thought to possess some real value and permanent interest was their 
lively and picturesque delineation of native life and manners, and 
their contributions to the slender stock of our knowledge of the 
native dialects. M. Antoine d’Abbadie, indeed, has shown his 
ualifications as a linguist, not only by his dissertations on the 
Basque language, but by his paper on the Ethiopian tongues, 
published in the second volume of the Journal Asiatugue. What- 
ever hesitation, then, we might feel in entrusting ourselves to 
guidance such as theirs in respect to strictly scientific geography, 
we can have no reason for withholding our confidence or our 
titude from whatever these writers may have to tell us in a 
epartment more distinctively their own. Sated, as we must to 
some extent confess ourselves to have become of late, with tales of 
Abyssinian life and travel, we are far from refusing our attention 
to any one who offers his own personal and original impressions, 
tinged, it may be, with a tone of thought and feeling somewhat 
new and alien to English minds, expressed too with a dramatic 
force and verve less habitual to our colder nationality. It was 
with high expectations that we took up M. Arnauld d’Abbadie’s 
present instalment of travel; and though we can hardly say that 
in fulness of matter, closeness of reasoning, or terseness of sty] 
it realizes all we should have looked for from a cultivated an 
travelled Frenchman, we have been pleased throughout with its 
vivid and well-drawn pictures of the country and its inhabitants. 
The twelve years of MM. d’Abbadie’s sojourn in Abyssinia 
date from the year 1836. Since the close of that primary visit, 
which furnished the subject-matter of the notes above men- 
tioned, the writer of the present work speaks of a second journey 
in the year 1862. Not having the means of comparison and 
verification at hand, we are unable to say how far this later 
publication goes over ‘the same ground, or incorporates the text 
of the original notes. More extended in bulk, as well as more 
discursive in details, it gives us, on the author’s own repre- 
sentation, his corrected views of what was new and strange in 
Abyssinian life, with his more mature reflections upon the more 
speculative problems involved in it. We would only express 
a hope that his impressions of a foreign and exceptionally civilized 
country have not suffered, in point of freshness or fidelity, from 
being subjected to too refining or methodizing a process, or from 
being adjusted to too Parisian a focus. So far as we have the 
means of checking the a narrative by the aid of Mr. 
Mansfield Parkyns and Consul Plowden, both of whom crossed 
our traveller's route, we see reason to feel confirmed in the 
respect and confidence which those gentlemen evidently reposed 
in him. Absolute freedom from prejudice, in judging of an alien 
and half-barbayous race, it would be hard to expect from any 
explorer. Still less need we be struck with ebullitions of petty 
BY een against English policy and Englishmen on the part of one 
rish-born writing in French. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, we re- 


* Douze Ans dans la Haute Ethiopie ( Abyssinie), Par Arnauld d’Abbadie. 
Teme Paris: Hachette et 
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member, noted on the part of M. d’Abbadie a lively partiality for 
the Amhara, which he was candid enough to balance at the same 
time with his own conscious jealousy for his favourite Tigré. In 
learning and research, and, we may add, in the noble art of horse- 
manship, our countryman is glad to leave the palm to his friend 
and fellow-traveller from France. 

It was not the blind love of adventure alone, nor yet the mere 
patriotic ambition of planting the colours of France upon a peak 
of the Mountains of the Moon, that prompted M. d’Abbadie to his 
arduous, and in some respects perilous, enterprise. Nor were 
his tastes and pursuits those of a purely scientific geographer, or a 
student of the physical features or phenomena of the country. 
His sympathies had more in common with the inhabitants of 
the land than with anything distinctive of its soil. His aim was 
that of a systematic and thoughtful study of the manners, 
the character, and the institutions of a people at once one of the 
most interesting and the least known of any upon the earth. 
What gives to his book its distinctive tone and value is 
the rapid and lifelike survey which he takes of the historical, 
social, and theological bearings of his subject, and the way in 
which he brings the light of European culture and scholarship to 
bear upon the solution of these problems. In matters of adven- 
ture other travellers have told of risks as thrilling and escapes 
equally hairbreadth. As a sportsman and naturalist he throws 
himself with less of eagerness than others of his own party into 
the physical attractions of the country. It is for the diversities of 
race, the idiosyncrasies of natives or their chiefs, the origin and 
history of strange customs or abnormal points of usage, that his 
eye and ear are always open. An unnamed Englishman, formerly 
« volunteer in the cavalry of Don Pedro in Portugal, and two 
servants, Domingo and Ali—the one a Basque, the other an Egyp- 
tian—formed the brothers’ suite at starting. The oddest addition 
to the party, all of whom were young and excitable—the oldest 
numbering only twenty-six years, and the youngest seventeen— 
was that of a Piedmontese priest. Seeking, before leaving Cairo, 
for a master or interpreter in Arabic, M. d’Abbadie had applied to 
the College of the Fathers of the Holy Land. The Superior at 
once supplied him with the very thing. Father Giuseppe Sapeto, 
of the Congregation of the Lazarists, was dying to be a martyr, 
and had qualified himself in Arabic with a view to missionary 
labours whenever an opportunity offered. He had only to be told 
that evangelizing in Upper Ethiopia would involve certain death, 
in order to engage himself forthwith to head the expedition, 
crucifix in hand. We cannot, for our part, sympathize in the 
disappointment which the good father doubtless felt at coming 
back without even the crown of confessorship from what seems 
to have been a highly agreeable trip. The wished-for pains of 
martyrdom cannot have come to much more than that ceaseless 
persecution which the insects of Abyssinia inflict upon missionary 
and traveller, true and false believer, alike. The route of our 
party seems to have extended further south than that of most 
‘uropeans, except Dr. Krapf. It is not quite clear that it carried 
them as far as the extreme limits indicated in the accompanying 
nap, Which borders on the seventh parallel of latitude. We trace, 
however, M. d’Abbadie by many geographical points far to the 
south of the Abbaie, or the upper waters of tue Blue River, the 
course of which seems to be laid down with correctness from its 
effluence from Lake Tzana. The writer’s military tastes were 
indulged in the course of warlike raids from Gondar and other 
defensive posts into the eastern districts of Shoah and the Wollo 
Gallas, as wel] as into those of Liban and the Ilmormas to the 
south. To the prestige thus obtained and the friendship conse- 
quently contracted with the Dedjadj Oubié, and the official chiefs, 
military, civil, and ecclesiastical, of the empire, he owed not 
only his immunity from jealousy or obstruction such as has been 
so often fatal to the advance of Europeans, but his access to 
sources of information which, by his own account, had been 
hitherto sealed. From the Lik Atskou, chief of the Imperial 
judges, he was allowed to obtain particulars relating to the origin, 
growth, and existing action of the judicial system of the country. 
Now here, we think, more might have been done to satisfy our 
curiosity. Could not M. d’Abbadie have got us extracts, or given 
us a summary, of the famous Fitha Negust, or written law of 
Ethiopia, said to date from the time of David or Solomon, which 
is now appealed to on but rare and solemn occasions? Upon this 
mythical body of jurisprudence, of which other travellers have 
spoken vaguely, our author keeps absolute silence. He was 
more successful, or more heedful, as regards the Kibra Negust, the 
“Glory of the Kings,” or series of ancient chronicles from the 
time of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns 
speaks of having seen in the hands of d’Abbadie this file ot 
antique documents, which his own qualifications in Giz scholar- 
ship were insufficient to render intelligible. Our author tells us 
that the task of transcribing the text was committed to his 
brother Antoine, whose special studies better qualified him for it. 
Not that we get anything more than a general summary or 
abstract of the contents. Here, however, an extraordinary act of 
injustice is done to Bruce. M. d’Abbadie can speak incidentally 
of the name of a white traveller, Jacoub, still lingering in 
-\byssinian memory, whom he had no difficulty in identifying 
with the great Scottish investigator. Is he then ignorant of the 


sinute and even tedious chapters in which Bruce translates at 
length the curious series of chronicles whereof he now asserts 
himself to have been the first to have obtained permission to 
make copies? In justice to Bruce’s memory we absolutely demur 
to this claim, There is nothing in M. d’Abbadie’s summary that 


is not comprised in the fuller, it may be more crude, compilation 
of that indefatigable man—nothing, moreover, that is not equally 
well put in the parallel notices of Plowden and others, The 
labours of intermediate scholars have made it easy for a writer of 
our day to condense or set aside much of the surplus or gj 
fabulous lore of Bruce’s — publication. Our recent Pan 
tive gains in Egyptian, Semitic, or an_philolo: : 
quities enable the problems which of 
history to be stated in terms of more scientific precision, and ty 
be narrowed, it may be, to a somewhat more definite and crit) 
issue. Nevertheless, the hundred years that have nearly 
by since Bruce’s partial lifting of the veil have left us jj 
groping in the gloom for much of the secret which enwra; 
origin and growth of that peculiar aggregate of peoples, togeth 
with much that is exceptional in their polity, their institutj 
and their language. Unless the sequel of M. d’Abbadie’s work jj 
to contain matter of greater originality and critical depth than his 
introductory volume, we cannot believe that he will ee carried 
us far on the way towards the solution of these vexed questions, 
What we have to describe as the most original and elaboraty 
portion of M. d’Abbadie’s volume is that which he devotes to thy 
archeology of Abyssinian costume. He is at infinite paing tg 
trace the origin, with the ethnological and symbolical bearing, ¢ 
every article of male and female, civil and ecclesiastical dregs 
Recurring to this point in two erudite notes at the end of his 
narrative, he analyses at great length the varieties of vestmentip 
Greek and Roman use, and pleases himself with finding the exact 
counterpart of each in the distinctions of garb still to .* marked 
in the empire of the late Emperor Theodore. It would pro 
surprise the elders of Gondar to be told that they wore preci 
the toga capitolina or palmata of the Consular triumphs. The 
Ilmormas were, not unlikely, as unaware as ourselves that their 
native toga of purely classic cut bore the datus clavus of senatorial 
Rome, and that their independent chieftains preserved in the hori. 
zontal bars or stripes of their flowing mantle the trabea of the 
consuls and Latin kings. The robe of ceremony or of honow, 
such as that which hom, gazed at of late at South Kensi 
among the relics of the deceased Theodore, is to be identified by 
its tags and tassels with the vestis scutulata of Juvenal. The 
penula, so fiercely discussed by antiquaries, the “cloak ”—or, as 
we have been lately told, the “chasuble ”—which St. Paul left 
at Troas, which Alexander Severus forbade to be worn by women, 
has its analogue, to the eyes of M. d’Abbadie, in the shawl o 
rectangular wrapper which in Ethiopia serves for a waterproof 
by day and a sleeping carpet by night. An Abyssinian native 
lets his toga fall instinctively into the Gabinus cinctus, or the sinus 
brevis, expapillatus ; and the country girl of the period sets forth 
her native charms in the epomis or cyiordg xizwv of Dorian ot 
Amazonian fashion, which leaves their free and graceful play to 
her lissom limbs. Into these niceties of erudition we feel 
safe in following our author. His imagination seems to us to be 
suliered to play here—and, we would add, throughout his book 
a part which we should prefer in narratives of travel to see kept 
a subordination to the severe and sober scnse and delineation of 
t. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS.* 


N Solomon’s list of times to be observed, he did not include 4 
time in which to write rollicking novels with the buoyant 
dash of youth and high spirits to float pages of absurdity and m0 
end of improbabilities, and a time in which to leave oif writing 
empty wordspinnings with nothing to recommend them but the 
easy touch of a practised hand and the remembrance of past 
service. It is always painful when a veteran will hang on by the 
skirts of his past fame; when, not content with that fame as it 
stands, completed and entire, he will try to add stone upon stone 
to the perfected edifice, and only succeeds in adding excrescences 
which distigure the former beauty. We cannot fui,et what he 
has been, and yet we cannot praise what he is; neither can his 
good work in the past sut our eyes to the botch turned out 2 
the present. No artist can be original for ever. A{ter a certall 
time his work becomes mere repetition, and, though it may still 
be clever, one has the feeling of having seen it ali before. One 
has learned the turn and trick by heart, and knows exactly what 
to expect, and what will come next. Sparkling antitheses, temé 
epigrams, or pleasant little aphorisms, the results of ripe expe 
rience, are certainly more frequent in the writings of a veterl, 
though worn out, than in those of a novice, thouzh fresh aud 
unused. But these are only the last and most unimportatt 
ornaments of style—the little dashes of colour stuclc in to lift up 
the whole scale, or the small bits of carving that relieve the 
monotony of the dead-wall—useful enough in their way, 
valueless to the work taken as a whole; and we would give Up 
all these epigrammatic results of experience for the bold drawitj 
on rich method, and the vigorous constructiveness of a younget 
and. ‘ 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly is one of those spasmotit 
attempts at resuscitating dead power which add nothing to the 
fame of an author, while they pain his friends and mislead thos 
who have not known him beiore. And though it will not detrat 
from Mr. Lever’s fame, as did that terrible blunder of his, 4 Day’ 


* The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By Charles Lever. 3 VS 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Ride, 4 Life’s Romance, still what we may call his second 
manner, Which culminated in the offensiveness of that unlucky 
js visible enough in the Bramileighs. The rich fun, the fine 
humour, that used to be so charming in the old series is clean 
out of the new issues—exchanged for absolute silliness of the 
+ and dreariest description. Harry Lorrequer and Charles 
(’Malley have not left even their ghosts to keep us company ; and 
the hand that touched all things Irish, sporting, and military 
with such wonderful verve and spirit, falls powerless and without 
q trace of its old cunning when it deals with Italy, and high 
life, and the minauderies of an affected woman, and the solemn 
tentiousness of windbag diplomatists, and those subtle con- 
trarieties of character which only the deepest philosopher as 
well as the deftest artist can make natural and intelligible. 
are two very grave defects in the Bramieighs. The 
is, that the story is confused and highly improbable; the 
second, that the characters are uncertainly drawn and weakly 
sustained. When we are first introduced to the four leading 
ung men of the story, we are led to believe that they will 
all turn out to be men in mind as well as in person, and that 
they will prove themselves up to their work, whatever it may 
be. Is it a likely presentment for future exasperating weak- 
yess and indecision to show us Augustus Bramleigh as a “ tali, 
-looking, but somewhat stern-featured man of about eight- 
qd-twenty” ? And when we go on to read about George 
LEstrange, the bold rider and ardent huntsman, parson though 
he is, “so eminently handsome, and so superior in expression 
as well as lineament, that the others seemed almost vulgar 
beside him,” and such a general favourite “that the sight of him 
and his black mare, Nora Creina, in the field were treated with a 
cheer,’ we have no straw thrown up to show us that we are set 
face to face with one of the greatest fools and most arrant moral 
cowards that it has ever been our ill-fortune to encounter in the 
thorny fields of fiction. Had a woman written the Bramleighs 
we could have understood how her esprit de corps would have 
made her credit the women with all the tact, courage, common 
sense, and character afloat, while she figured the men as mere 
pitiful mummies, or at the best good-looking clothes-horses ; but, 
written as it is by a man, this odd endowing of the weaker vessels 
with the characteristics of the stronger does seem an excess of 
chivalry—to put it in the best light we can—and as untrue to 
nature as it is false in art. These pumpkin masculinities are the 
most disagreeable things to read of possible, and the most 
dificult to portray with any life-likeness. Hard to be understood 
when met with in tangible flesh and blood, they are utterly in- 
comprehensible in the shadowy embodiment of a novel, where 
the broad lines of harmony have to be preserved, and character 
and impersonation must have some kind of relation to each other, 
if the sense is to be kept clear. Given the description of a stern- 
featured, manly-looking man, fond of field sports and physically 
brave, and we naturally expect the nature to be in accord with 
the physique; we do not look for a big baby without moral 
courage or intellectual resources, who goes crying to his young 
sister for consolation and advice—a pitiless, fibreless reed, great 
only as to outside measurement, and with blood no thicker than 
water in his veins, Yet both Augustus Bramleigh and George 
LEstrange are men of this unsatisfactory kind; fine fellows as 
they are to look at, breaking down ignominiously when put to 
the test, and having to be kept up by their respective sisters, who 
do all the cheerfulness, as they have all the courage. The book, 
then, has this unconquerable defect of inharmoniousness through it 
from the first page to the last; and this is of itself suflicient to 
ad the reader's teeth on edge, and to prejudice him against all 

Test, 

As for the story, it is neither specially new nor particularly 
dear, The Bramleighs are nouveaux riches of the second and third 
generations, who have striven desperately to obtain a footing 
among the county families of Herefordshire, but who have been 
defeated in this attempt, as also in a contested election. Disgusted 
With their failures, they suddenly withdraw from Earlshope and 
migrate to Bishop’s Foliy—a lonely, if magnificent, estate in 
Ireland ; where, however, the grand lady stepmother refuses to 
‘company them. For Colonel Bramleigh, the head of the family— 
ouly a militia colonel, by the way—has done his best to swamp 

city origin by an alliance with a certain foolish, selfish, rakish 

dy Augusta, who thinks she coudescended intinitely below her 
rightful deserts when she exchanged her penniless name for the 
onaire’s money, and who holds it quite honour enough for him 
that he may supply her with funds and call her his wife—with 
the distance that lies between Iveland and Italy to protect her 

m undue familiarity. The prospect of Bishop's Folly then not 
I § Very attractive to Lady Augusta, she wanders away to 
taly, Where a sister of hers is living, and where she can give 
tself up to various kinds of coquetry—now with Catholicism, 
and now with Monsignori—and so escape from the complications 
and annoyances destined to befal the merchant’s house. She 
makes play later in the story, but at present, in the beginning, she 
184 mere nominis umbra, aud apparently of no value to any one. 
A certain old Lord Culdutf now appears on the scene. He is a 

Plomatist of the wig and snuff-box kind, rake and dandy in one, 
‘cording to the pattern stereotyped in novels; and he comes 

Wn to an estate he has somewliere among the Mourne moun- 

where a vulgar, ‘sharp, shrewd-witted, but kind-hearted 
Pe by name Tom Cutbill, tells him he will find coal, and a 
une, As one of the young Bramleighs is “in the line,” as 
Secretary to an embassy, Lord Culdutf is invited to Castello, as 


_ call Bishop’s Folly ; and on hearing that they keep a French 
cook and have boundless wealth, he graciously accepts the invita- 
tion, and, accompanied by Tom Cutbill—familiarly Cutty—goes 
over to the castle, and makes a sensation by his perfect manner 
and unexceptionable get-up. As he is old, poor, and with a tare 
nished reputation, it is of some consequence to him that he should 
marry youth, beauty, and money. Accordingly, he pays marked 
attention to Miss Marion Bramleigh, the elder of the two girls, a 
haughty and very unpleasant young woman with twenty thousand 
age in her own right, and as much more in prospect from 

er father. And Marion is pleased with his attentions, and 
intends to accept his proposal when it comes. But, just as it 
would happen in real life to a man of Lord Culduff’s character, a 
slight misunderstanding of phrase on either side prevents the 
eon offer, and sends the battered old rake into dudgeon and a 
voluntary exile, during which he makes love to Julia L’Estrange, 
the handsome curate’s Spanish-looking sister; and penniless as she 
is, and though money is of more consequence to him than any- 
thing else, he not only makes love, but the offer of his hand, his 
title, and his heart. As Julia refuses him, he goes back upon 
Marion ; and this time no misunderstanding intervenes. Where- 
upon they marry; and are no sooner married than they quarrel, 
with more unction than good-breeding. . 

A mystery clouds Colonel Bramleigh’s life, and eventually 
brings on paralysis. This is nothing less than a claimant to the 
estate, one M. Anatole Pracontal, who asserts himself to be the 
grandson of Montagu Bramleigh, the elder brother, whereas 
the Colonel was the son of the younger branch ; and who comes 
over to Ireland as the guest of one Mr. Longworth, with some 
mysterious object in view, apparently connected with the parish 
registers, which valuable folios are not to be found anywhere. 
When the danger of this new claimant comes very near, Colonel 
Bramleigh’s strength gives way, and he falls a victim to the moral 
cowardice pervading the book. His secret is then discovered by 
his children ; and Augustus, timid as a hare, and with a refine- 
ment of conscience never seen out of novels and dramas, refuses 
to live at Castello, to receive the rents, or to spend any part of 
their princely income, until it is decided who is the rightful heir, 
and whether he or M. Anatole is the lawful Bramleigh of Bishop’s 
Folly. He will not hear of a compromise either ; yet with all his 
high-sounding morality the real core of him is weakness itself, 
and when he receives information of the result of his trial, he has 
to be supported under the anguish of his suspense. It is his sister 
Nelly who keeps him up, just as it is Julia who keeps up her 
fraternal pumpkin, the handsome curate, in their special troubles. 
In the end, by some wonderful- hocus-pocus, M. Anatole, all but 
acknowledged the rightful possessor of the estate, is found to be - 
no Bramleigh at all, but the “ baseborn ” of a faithless wife ; con- 
sequently his marriage with Lady Augusta, the Colonel’s widow, 
is postponed sine die; Julia L’Estrange gets back her two thousand 
pounds which have been lost in Lord Culdutf’s bubble scheme of 
coal mines in the Mourne mountains, and marries Jack Bramleigh 
after a long course of misunderstanding ; and George has a pretty 
little living given to him, where he lives among roses and honey- 
suckies with Nelly Bramleigh, who, by this time having her hand 
well in for the solace and encouragement of cowards, doubtless 
found as much happiness as she gave. The grammer and diction 
of the Bramleighs is at times very queer; so are the motives and 
actions of the dramatis persone; and at times there is a strange 
forgetfulness of the usages of society, of hours, and of probabilities. 
In fact, sorry as we are to say it, the Bramileighs smacks of that 
fatal “ apoplexy ” which cost Gil Blas so much; but, when there 
is this apoplexy, would it not be better to hide it by silence than 
to publish it by self-betrayal ? 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR.* 


ie might be interesting to inquire how many persons there are 
in London, not specially concerned in the subject, who know 
what the South Americans are fighting about, or where is the 
scene of their operations. The most remarkable fact about this 
contest is that what are in effect sea-fights take place fariuland. In 
a country where all the features of nature are on a grand scale, the 
rivers are so broad and deep that war-ships can ascend them to 
co-operate with armies; and accordingly we find that a squadron 
of Brazilian ironclads has been employed in the late attack upou the 
Paraguayan fortress of Humayita, which is situate upon the river 
Paraguay, just above its confluence with the Parana. This river 
Parand, after it receives another confluent, the Uruguay, is called 
the Rio de la Plata. It may be as well to place ourselves on 
familiar terms with this last-named river, and call it, as it is 
called by commercial people, the River Plate. The name Rio de 
la Plata, or River of Silver, was given by the Spaniards to the 
lower portion of that mighty stream which was called by a native 
tribe of Indians Parana, or like the sea. It has pleased the author 
of this book to call the River Plate, and also the book which he 
has written about it, by this unfamiliar title of Parand, and he is 
perhaps right; for in our day plate is by no means hea» | 
made of silver, and when one hears that the nation whi 
dwells upon this river is called the Argentine Republic, there 


* The Parand; with Incidents of the Paraguayan War, and South Americas 
Recollections, from 1861 to 1868. By Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., 
E.R.S.L., F.E.S,, F.A.S.L., H.B.M. Consul for Rosario, &c. &c. London. 
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is an irresistible tendency to suggest that Brummagem Republic 
would be a more appropriate title. We do not, however, mean to 
imply that these republicans are shams or humbugs; for, to do 
them justice, they have not usually pretended to be any better than 
they are. Englishmen have chosen to assume that semi-barbarians 
were civilized, and, going into the thick of promiscuous stabbing 
and shooting, have lost their lives. The risks of colonization are 
various. At Sierra Leone you are likely to die of fever. On 
the River Plate you are liable to come out of your front door 
at the moment when a party of patriots or brigands are firing 
free with revolvers. The Welsh colony which occupied, at the 
invitation of the Argentine Government, a place called Chupat in 
Patagonia had, however, no cause of complaint, except that the 
land on which they settled would produce nothing whatever for 
them to eat. Ina philological point of view it was a happy idea 
to add Welsh to the thousand and one languages which are spoken 
in South America already; and this colony was pure Welsh, for 
when they Pe into trouble they could hardly muster among them 
sufficient English to write to the Governor of the Falkland 
Islands for relief. The prevailing language of the country is of 
course Spanish, but some critics say that the language is as corrupt 
as the religion, That one language may be affected by another 
which prevails near it may be inferred from the example of this 
author, who has lived in South America until he has learned 
to write a curious kind of English. His style occasionally partakes 
of that grandeur which is suitable to the country of which he 
writes, and he sometimes displays a curious halt, or less than half, 
recollection of lessons which he may be supposed to have learned 
in — Thus he says that Rosario, where he fills the post of 
H.B.M. Consul, is the second city in the Argentine Republic, 
and “ far before Buenos Ayres in its topographical and geogra- 
phical position, as in its hydrographical advantages.” Rosario 
Is on the River Plate or Parana, above the confluence of the 
Uruguay. Buenos Ayres, as everybody knows, is at the mouth 
of the River Plate. Perhaps a place has “ hydrographical advan- 
a ” when it is situated upon a sea or river, and, accordingly, 

eston-super-Mare would be called, if its inhabitants had an 
adequate perception of the value of a resounding title, “ Weston 
of hydrographical advantages.” The author, in describing an 
Indian marriage ceremony, says, “ The smitten Daphne proposes 
to the father of his Phillis.” A revising barrister was lately 
reminded that in some countries Maria is a man’s name, and 
perhaps Daphne may be also, but it was not formerly. In speaking 
of the bigness of certain Patagonian Indians whom the author saw 
at Buenos Ayres, he says that they were “ men of colossal mould, 
but not at all approaching to what one would call gigantic.” 
Perhaps, when he publishes a new edition of his book, he will 
add to the table of Argentine measures at the end of it a state- 
ment of how many colossi make a giant. 

The allied forces of Brazil, and the Argentine and Uruguayan 
Republics, have been engaged during the last three years in a 
contest with “ the little Republic of Paraguay.” So far as we 
can understand, the little Republic began the war. It seems 
that there had been war between Brazil and Uruguay, and 
Paraguay had offered its mediation. But Brazil still carried on 
the war without condescending to take notice of the offer. 
“ This,” says President Lopez of Paraguay, in a message to his 
Senate, “ outraged the national honour and dignity, as well as 
compromised the security and integrity of the Republic.” There- 
ba the Senate made Lopez a Field-Marshal. The grievance 

leged against the Argentine Republic was that Paraguay 
had asked permission to pass through Argentine territory 
“ when events might oblige,” or, in other words, when Paragua: 
should desire to attack Brazil; and permission was refused, 
while facility was granted to Brazil to attack Paraguay. The 
next thing was that Paraguay sent a force, by land and water, and 
took possession of Corrientes ; and having thus made war against 
the Argentine Republic, it proceeded to declare war. The people 
of Buenos Ayres, when they heard of the attack on Corrienies, 
proceeded in the usual fashion of their race. They paraded their 
own streets with bands of music and shouting ; but their President, 
General Mitre, told them to work first and shout afterwards. He 
appealed to the “ glorious antecedents ” of the Republic, and Lopez, 
in addressing the Paraguayans, doubtless did the same. Indeed, 
when we consider that fighting has gone on within or among these 
Republics for about fifty years, and that, when a battle has been 
fought, both sides have usually claimed the victory, we shall see 
that the accumulation of “ glorious antecedents” must have become 
me pyar Entre Rios is a province of the Argentine Republic, 
and in it dwells or governs General Urquiza, who overthrew the 
tyranny of Rosas, of which the seat was Buenos Ayres. The 
battle of Caseros was fought between two parties in the same Re- 
public, but not the less does it take its place among “ glorious 
antecedents.” Of course Urquiza, like Mitre and Lopez, issued a 
proclamation, for in these countries nothing cau be done without 
one. The allies agreed that they were going to walk into Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay, in three months, but they have not got 
there in three years. The Paraguayans fought, both by land 
and water, with great resolution; and the author appears to have 
thought, when he published his book, that the allies would never 

t to Asuncion at all. But the allies have lately taken the 
ortress of Humayita, which is on the River Paraguay, 210 miles 
below the capital. The principal matters in dispute in this war 


are boundaries and the navigation of the rivers. ‘These matters 


ject Lopez from the Presideney of Paraguay. ‘The three river 
eject Lopez from the Presidency of Paraguay. e three 3 
Parana, and whith: Som by their 
what is commonly called the Rio de la Plata, all flow in the 
upper part of their course through territory which jg either 
owned or claimed by Brazil, and therefore Brazil has a man; 
interest in keeping their navigation unimpeded. South: 
of Brazil, the country between the Atlantic and the U 
forms the Republic of Uruguay, otherwise called Banda Orie 
The country between the Parané and the Paraguay forms the 
Republic of Paraguay. All the rest of the country about 
these rivers belongs to the Argentine Republic, except the dis. 
trict west of the Paraguay, called El Gran Chaco, which is helg 
by savages who have not yet set up a republic, and who pe 
have no “glorious antecedents.” We have already noticgd 
that the author has chosen to call the whole of the rincipal 
or middle river the Parani; but in ordinary ma is river 
only bears that name as far as the confluence of the Uruguay, from 
which point it takes the name of Rio de la Plata. It will con 
some notion of the magnitude of these rivers if we remark thy 
naval battles have been fought above Corrientes, where the Par. 
guay joins the Parana, and about nine degrees of latitude north 
of Buenos Ayres, where these united rivers reach the sea, The 
assage up the Paraguay past Humayita was effected by the allied 
eet on the 19th of February last, and the fortress has been taken 
since this book was published. The Brazilian naval commande 
reported that he was highly pleased with himself for the gallant 
style in which he forced the passage at Humayita ; but the author 
considers that he was much helped by a rising of the river, which 
floated the allied fleet over the obstructions in which the 
Paraguayans trusted. It may be supposed that the Argentines, 95 
well as the Brazilians, have now become ambitious of naval fame 
Time was when the people of Buenos Ayres treated the threat of 
bombardment by a French fleet with contempt, because, as one of 
their speakers told them, the admiral would probably be knocked up 
by a day’s gallop over the Pampas. In the course of that “ progress 
of which we hear so much, the Argentines have probably discovered 
that tuere are some useful things which cannot conveniently be done 
on horseback, But they have only learned this lesson lately, if at 
all; for Rosas, notwithstanding his outrageous tyranny, was 
popular to the last because in performing all the usual gaucho 
feats of horsemanship he was unsurpassed. Think of the French 
Emperor, or the new chief or ruler of Spain, whoever he may be, 
holding his power by the tenure of picking up a sixpence from 
the ground as he passed on horseback at full gallop! But to r- 
turn to the allies—they had a battle with the Paraguayans by land 
in November last, and gave themselves credit for a victory. An 
English resident in Brazil, however, notices the extraordinary fact 
that the vanquished Paraguayans were able to carry away several 
pieces of artillery belonging to the victors. The Paraguayans ar 
far overmatched in numbers and resources, but if bravery could 
redress the balance the issue of this war would still be doubtful. 
It is difficult to conceive an exploit more daring or desperate than 
the attack by a fleet of Paraguayan canoes on a squadron of 
Brazilien monitors. ‘The canoes boarded three of these monitors, 
the crews of which went below and fastened the hatchways, 9 
as to keep the assailants on deck. Two other monitors swept the 
decks of their own consorts with grape-shot, and the boarders 
were either killed or driven into the water. The Brazilians 
loweved boats to help their defeated enemies, but they preferred 
to die. Such resistance must be very difficult to overcome; 
but after recent experience in North America, on-lookers wil! p 
bably expect the ultimate success of the stronger side. The ai 
according to their own bulletins, have killed more than twice 
the whole combatant population of Paraguay, and they have re 
peatedly asserted that the enemy was reduced to fighting with old 
men, women, and children. The Paraguayans assert that the block- 
ade of their river will not reduce them, because their coun! 
produces within itself all that it needs both for domestic 
warlike purposes. But Humayita has fallen, and some observers 
say the end of the war is near. If the Paraguayans are not tired 
of it, the Argentines seem as if they had had enough ; for we are 
told that the Minister of War wrote to one of the provincial 
Governors of the Republic for another lot of volunteers for 
Paraguay, and was answered that he could have them as soon % 
he had sent back the fetters and handcuffs that had been used for 
the last lot forwarded. 


If any philanthropist feels soy that a bloody war is waged 
for matters which might easily be settled by negotiation, there 
may perhaps be comfort in the reflection that ifthe South Amen- 
cans were not fighting in Paraguay they would be fighting some- 
where else. Within the last two years a little revolution was 
iP at Rosario, and the author was obliged, in his capacity of 

B.M. Consul, to avail himself of what he would call the “by- 
drographical advantages” of that town, by summoning two Bri 
gunboats from Buenos Ayres for the protection of the lives and pro- 
perty of his countrymen. Unfortunately, there are many parts 
the Argentine Republic which do not possess “ hydrographical ad- 
vantages,” and the British settler in such places has to look out 
for himself. No doubt it is a d country, with an almost un- 
limited quantity of fertile ined ennehibeatel, and some of our 
countrymen have done very well out there. But it is just as we 
to understand before going to it that the conception which prevails 
there of law and order is slightly different from our own. 


must necessarily be settled before any permanent peace can be 
made; but the allies seem further to have made up th 
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future historians of the American civil war will be at no 
| oo for abundant and authentic information regarding every 
inportant circumstance and incident therein, from the first prac- 
fica movement in the direction of Secession to the final defeat and 
submission of the Confederates. The difficulty will be to dis- 
‘ninate; to decide between conflicting statements ; to eliminate 
the vast store of records that large portion which is worse 
{ign worthless; to pick out from the mass of newspaper reports 
aicorrespondence the little that is really true and reliable; to 
gst aside the rubbish written in sheer ignorance, and the false- 
that must be ascribed to worse motives than the mere 
ess of literary camp-followers ; to reject, for instance, 
tse stories which had their origin in pure malignity or party 
git, and those forgeries which deliberately simulate the form 
wd authority of official documents. In this laborious task there 
isnoauthority to which the student will more frequently resort— 
wricher and more convenient repository of the most valuable species 
ifinformation, the State papers of the respective Governments, and 
te reports of the military commanders on either side—than the 
sus volumes of the Pebellion Record.* This work is in no sense 
shistory ; it is simply a collection of historical materials, arranged 
vith as much regard to chronological order and practical con- 
yrion as the nature of the case and the skill of the editor per- 
sited. The office assumed by the latter, though a humble, is a 
wialene; and his is probably the only work yet existing on 
sich an impartial writer will hereafter care to rely. It is, indeed, 
he work of a partisan, and is more useful as a record of Northern 
tn of Southern statements, measures, and representations. It 
dow, nevertheless, aim at so much impartiality as consists in 
giving both sides of the military history, It enables the reader 
check the bulletins of Northern generals—many of whom, 
like Pope, seem to have taken the First Napoleon as their model 
in literature, if not in strategy—and, in the absence of any 
tlerable Southern account of the war, affords some sort of 
counterpoise to the habit of most Northern writers of claim- 
ing every battle as a victory in which the Federal armies did 
wt actually run away, by giving us at first-hand the re- 
pits of the Confederate officers to their Government, reports 
which seem generally to have been at least accurate as to 
matters of fact and number. The present volume—the eleventh 
of the series—brings us almost to the end of the operations in the 
fd, recording the evacuation of Richmond and the surrender of 
the amy of Virginia. We know not how far down the editor 
intends to bring his collection; but probably another volume may 
inlude the remaining papers relating to the war itself, aud may 
cmprise the surrender of the remaining Confederate armies, the 
apture of the Southern President, and the crime by which a 
Northern maniac sullied the honour of a cause whose lustre re- 
mained undimmed by defeat, and changed the triumph of the 
North into mourning, and its relenting into vindictiveness. 

The authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is about the last person at 
vhose hands we should look for a candid estimate of events or 
men connected with the politics of the last twenty years, or even 
for an intelligent appreciation of the magnitude and difficulty of 
the questions ode. in the struggle which her first work did so 
much to stimulate and embitter. Her list of “leading patriots of 
the day” + of course includes none but Abolitionist politicians, and 
none but Republican officers. We might as well expect to find 
Mt. Davis among her heroes as Webster or Stephen Douglas; and 
the General who organized, and almost created, the Federal army 
of the Potomac is scarcely more of a patriot in her eyes than the 
thiefs of the “rebellion.” Lincoln, Grant, and Sheridan fairly 
take their place among those who have deserved well of their 
country ; but it suggests some curious reflections to find by their 
ide such violent disunionists as Sumner and Wendell Phillips, 
ut would most people be disposed to rank Frederic Douglass 
among the “leading patriots” of America. In short, if the work 
bad been called « Bircsieal Agents of Abolition,” the title-page 
would have given a far better notion of the contents. But this 
the least fault of the work. Women are rarely just towards 

whom they dislike, and female politicians are not likely 

0 surmount the prejudices natural to their sex. We could not, 
therefore, expect Mrs. Stowe to speak fairly or candidly of 
the Southerners; and if it gratifies her temper to spell Con- 
with a small initial letter, no one will grudge her the 

ity gratification of typographic impertinence. Writers of the 
xhool of Carlile and Bradlaugh used in the same way to intimate 
their contempt for Christianity. It is a matter of course, too, 
that every judicial decision in favour of slaver , every opposition 
ified to Abolitionism in the interests of Union, should be 
scribed to the worst motives. But not even the indulgence we 


Po The Rebellion Record; a Diary of American Events, with Documents, 
ee Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, §c. Edited by Frank Moore, 
Author of * Diary of the American Revolution.” Eleventli Volume. With 
Dye Portraits on Steel, and various Maps and Diagrams. New York : 
‘Yan Nostrand. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1868, 

t Men of our Times ; or, Leading Patriots of the Day. Being Narratives 
the Lives and Deeds of Statesmen, Generals, and Orators. Including 
Chae, ical Sketches and Anecdotes of Lincoln, Grant, Garrison, Sumuer, 
Buck; Wilson, Greeley, Farragut, Andrew, Colfaz, Stanton, Douglass, 


ingham , Sherman, Sheridan, Howard, Phillips, and Beecher. By 
mnt Beecher Stowe, Author of “Unele Tom’s Cabin.” Beautifully 
with Eighteen Steel Portraits. Published by only. 


D Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. New York: T. D. 


feel for feminine outbreaks of temper can induce us to pardon the 
deliberate revival, in cold blood, of the foulest calumnies generated 
by a fierce and natural excitement in a moment of national exas- 
peration ; and the writer who now repeats the falsehoods invented 
at the time to associate Mr. Davis with the crime of Booth puts 
herself beyond the ay of tolerance. This single outrage suffices 
to render the work a disgrace alike to the author and her 
American publishers. 

Important agents of civilization as railways are in the Old 
World, their functions in the New are yet more striking, and their 
influence is greater and more immediate. They are not only the 
lines of communication between established settlements for dis- 
tances that would render the older modes of travel mee 
tedious; not only have they rendered practicable a constant an 
rapid commerce, an interchange of commodities, thought, and 
influence, between cities that thinty years ago were separated by 
a journey of weeks; but they actually carry cultivation and civili- 
zation forward into the wleeun and from month to month 
extend the boundaries of settled society further and further to the 
West. In England they have but quidtined travel and commerce; 
in America they have created or rendered them possible. With 
the navigable rivers, they may be said to be almost the only roads 
of the United States—the only ones, that is, that are of other than 
local use ; and they now proceed far ahead of the ordinary roads, 
and penetrate unexplored forests and prairies as yet uncultivated, 
but a few months or years in rear of the first pioneers of civiliza- 
tion. The history of the greater arteries of traffic and travel in 
the settled States, and of the lines that are destined to traverse the 
central desert and unite California and Oregon to New York and the 
Carolinas, cannot but be of interest to Knglishmen, both as re- 
cording the achievements of enterprise akin to their own on @ 
wider field than theirs, and as giving them new ideas and clearer 
conceptions respecting the geography of America, and its influence 
on American life and thought. ‘There are, moreover, peculiarities 
in the history of American railroad enterprise which may possess 
not only interest, but instruction, for European readers. Our rail- 
ways have for the most part been made by capitalists, who have 
subscribed the entire expense of the creation of the line, in reli- 
ance on the repayment to be obtained from the traffic on their lin 
and from that alone. From the great additional value pores 
on the land they derive no direct benefit; and the landowners, so far 
from paying for the advan conferred on them, have actually ex- 
torted heavy compensation for the ground occupied by the railway. 
In America the practice is very different, and certainly more reason- 
able. Few railways have been built entirely at the cost of private 
subscribers. The State Governments have olten been large contri- 
butors ; cities and towns have sometimes held stock. But the chief 
source from which, in one way or another, the requisite funds for 
the construction of important lines have been made up has been 
the concession of lands adjoining the track—generally of what are 
called alternate sections, These are granted by Congress to the 
State, and by the State to the Company, which is enabled, as its 
work proceeds, to sell them at constantly advancing prices. The 
history of the Illinois Central, which was carried through a 
country almost uninhabited for want of effective communications, 
affords an instructive example of the American system. That line 
has made the country through which it passes, and the land has 
been one of the principal sources of its wealth. Not the least 
interesting portion of the work before us* is the description of the 
condition of this and other Western States before the construction 
of railroads. A sadder interest belongs to the account of the 
Southern lines, nearly all of which suffered severely from the war, 
while many were absolutely ruined ; and of the resolute efforts of 
those in authority to restore their property and repay their credi- 
tors—a task which the past havoc and present er of the 
country seemed to render all but desperate, but which is, never- 
theless, in a fair way of accomplishment. 

Sunshine and Shadow in New York + is a work thoroughly and 
peculiarly American; one which only an American journalist 
could have written, which only an American firm would dare to 
publish, and which only an American public would endure. In 
this country the author of such a work would be ruined in a single 
week ; would be expelled from his club, if he belonged to one, and 
would scarcely find an editor willing to receive his contributions 
or to tolerate his socjety. And this simply for having done 
that which the press of New York is daily doing, and which is 
the principal cause of its low repute in this country—for having 
violated the confidence and invaded the secresy of private life. 
The manner in which this is done—the matter-of-course tone, 
the perfect unconsciousness of wrong-doing, in which anecdotes 
the most painful and offensive to private feelings are told, with 
names and circumstances given in full, and the personal ape 
ance of men wholly unconnected with —- or public life de- 
lineated in the plainest and most unflattering terms—makes it 

uite clear that the writer knows no better, and has not the 
slightest idea that he is violating the rules of literary decency, and 


* The Railways of the United States; their History and Statistics: com- 
prising the Progress and Present Condition of the various Lines, with their 
Earnings and Diganten, and showing their wonderful Power in Developing the 
Resources of the Country. ‘To which are added a Synopsis of the Railroad 
Laws of the United States, and an Article on the Comparative Merits of Iron 
and Steel Rails. By Henry M. Flint, Author of “ The Life of Stephen A, 
Douglas,” “Mexico under Maximilian,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: Potter 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1868. 

+ Sunshine and Shadow in New York. By Matthew Hale Smith. 
Hartford: Burr & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


m: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868, 
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committing one of the gravest possible offences against individual 
rights, and against the interests of society. The publication of 
such a book by a respectable firm, and in a form which indicates 
that it is intended for readers of the higher and middle classes, is 
a signal proof of the extent to which the habits of the American 
press have demoralized the people. Portions of the volume are 
valuable, interesting, and perfectly legitimate ; indeed it is fair to 
say that the passages of which we speak are but blemishes on a 
work whose general scope is not discreditable, and which throws a 
great deal of light on the daily life, the business, the municipal, 
civil, and criminal administration, the religion and the amuse- 
ments, the habits and the society of the first city of America. 
The chapters on the police, on blackmailing, on the City Missions, 
are interesting and novel; the descriptions of low life and of the 
criminal classes of New York, if not agreeable or improving read- 
ing, are less exceptionable than some popular works well known 
to English readers; and the offensive matter is at least disguised 
under no pretentious title suggestive of a philosophic or philan- 
thropic purpose ; while many of the esp age chapters contain 
nothing more than the public may fairly be told concerning men 
whose political or commercial success has made them famous. 
But it is precisely the respectable pretensions and legitimate 
interest of the book that render its outrages on literary morality 
and personal privacy so serious. Such things might, in any 
country, appear in some low journal or illicit volume proceeding 
from the back-slums of literature; it is their appearance under 
higher auspices, and in a work intended for decent readers, that 
affords so grave an indication of the deteriorating influences at 
work in American society. 

Mr. Seaman’s Essays on the Progress of Nations * deal with the 
character and distinctive peculiarities of the various races of men, 
the influences that have moulded or affected them, whether 
physical, socixl, or political, their differing tempers, tastes, and 
capacities, and the direction in which the multitude of causes that 
have controlled their fate have guided their past, and may turn 
their future history. It is unfortunate for the prospects of the 
work that a difficult subject and an uninviting style are not com- 
se smagpa by any attractions of type or arrangement—the former 

eing small, close, and indistinct, and the latter confusing and 


sive. 

r. Naphegyi’s Algerian adventurest form a small volume, 
printed in a type of average size, displaying no tendency on the 
author’s part to verbosity or tediousness. He has not very much 
to say, and his personal experiences are eked out with a good deal 
of matter obtained at secondhand—Arabian legends, and anecdotes 
of the French and Spanish wars; all told, however, in a sulli- 
ciently lively style, and ending before the reader has a chance to 
wish the narrative shorter. 

A very ponderous work, with a title-page unusually elaborate 
in description, is the tenth edition of Mr. Goold Brown’s Grammar 
of English Grammars{—a treatise on the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, and practical use of grammar, occupying altogether 1,100 
pages of large octavo size and rather small type; a sight from 
which all but the most omnivorous students must turn aghast, and 
which may well deter the mest courageous critic from any attempt 
at detailed analysis of its contents. 

English Literature of the Nineteenth Century§ is the title of an 
anthology of selections in prose and verse from a multitude of the 
best-known authors of the present and preceding generation ; so 
chosen, generally, as to afford specimens of the different styles and 
subjects of each of the more celebrated authors, with a view to 
acquaint the reader, as far as such a work can do, with the cha- 
racteristic method, tone, and quality of all the chief literary nota- 
bilities of the period in question, The editor has apparently 
endeavoured to direct his choice rather by the consideration of the 
reader's interest than by his own preferences, and to give the 
passages which will best exhibit the author’s various merits and 
powers rather than those which are in themselves most striking or 
most familiar. The introductory sketches of each author's life 
and work will do something to give the careful student a better 
idea of the recent history o English literature than nine educated 
Englishmen in ten possess. 

It is not our practice to enter into any detailed account of 
religious or theological works. But we cannot help noticing, as 
an exception to the uniformity of character and absence of general 
interest and real information that mark the great majority of 
American books of this class which have come under our notice, a 


* Essays on the Progress of Nations in Civilization, Productive Industry, 
Wealth, and Population. Mustrated by Statistics of Mining, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Commerce, Banking, Internal Improvements, Emigration, 
and Population, By Ezra C. Seaman. Second Series. New York: 
Scribner & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868, 


t¢ Among the Arabs: a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. By 
G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., Author of the “Album of Language,” &c. &c. 
——— Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
I 


} The Grammar of English Grammars, with an Introduction, Historical 
and Critical; the whole Methodically Arranged and Amply Illustrated, with 
Forms of Correcting and of Parsing, ¥c. By Goold Brown, Author of the 
“Institutes of English Grammar,” the “ First Lines of inglish Grammar,” 
&c. Tenth Edition, Revised and Improved. Enlarged by the Addition of 
a Copious Index of Matters. By Samuel U. Berrian, A.M. New York: 
Wood & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


§ English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Designed for Coll 
and Advanced Classes in Schools, as well as for Private Reading. “By 
Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL.D. A New Edition. Philadelphia : Bancroft 


& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 


small volume on the Unnoticed Things of Scripture.* The title; 
perhaps a little too suggestive of exaggera pretensions op ° 
writer's part, inasmuch as most of the points to which he direct 
attention have at one time or another been treated more 
—. and with far deeper learning by commentators and divine, 

ut, as regards those for whose use the volume ap to be; 
tended—the generality of earnest and thoughtful but 4 
students of Scripture—it is no doubt sufficiently accurate ths 
treatment of questions hitherto “unnoticed” by this clag rf 
readers is for the most part clear, terse, and practical, and }j th 
afford new light and new ideas on points hitherto imperfect) 
appreciated or incorrectly understood. While most of the d 
nations are certainly secondhand, they are acceptable ne 4 
lucidity and conciseness; and the suggestions which ive a ney 
meaning to passages and expressions often overlooked are gp, 
ceived at once in a practical and a reverent spirit. The e 
tion of the word “ Horns,” and the remarks on the Omissions ¢f 
the New Testament, particularly with reference to the childhog 
of Our Lord, are fair specimens of the character of the work, h 
short, the book is one from which laymen may learn something 
and clergymen obtain some useful hints. 

Until recently, the general English public hardly recognised tj, 
name of any other living American poet than Longfellow, Ty 
Biglow Papers tirst made the name of Lowell familiar to tho. 
sands of Englishmen, and brought his other and graver worls 
into notice. The publication in a cheap, elegant, and op. 
venient form of entire editions of the works of Bryantt and 
Whittier ¢ will doubtless help to bring their poetry into desrej 
mew Several among the shorter pieces of the former haye 

ong been favourites with many who have seen them only a 
secondhand, in collections or in periodicals; and the «Tha 
fowl,” ‘ Innocent Child and Snow-white Flower,” and “Earth; 
Children cling to Earth,” rank almost among household pies, 
Whittier’s poems, owing their inspiration for the most part 
political controversy, and especially to the anti-slavery contes, 
have less of pure poetic attraction, and consequently less interest{for 
English readers; but many of them are excellent and tu 

oetical in their own style, and one piece, evidently called fark 

y Webster’s support of the Fugitive Slave Law, is not w 
worthy to be compared with Browning’s pocm of the “Lat 
Leader.” 

Among the remaining works on our list are a novel, by Amie 
L. M‘Gregor, entitled John Ward's Governess §; and a treatise 
American cattle ||, describing the different breeds and classes of 
domestic cattle, their special merits, and the modes of breeding, 
feeding, and treating them according to the purposes for whid 
they are intended. 


* The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By the Right Rev. ve 
Kiss, D.D., Bishop of California, Author of the “ Lenten Fast,” &. & 
New York: Roman & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

t+ Poems by William Cullen Bryant, Collected and Arranged by the 
Author. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, é 
Marston. 

t The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Complete Eéitio. 
— Ticknor & Fields, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marto. 
1867. 

§ John Ward’s Governess. A Novel. By Annic L. M‘Gregor. Phil 
delphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 18 

|| American Cattle : their History, Breeding, and Management, By Lev 
F. Allen, late President New York State Agricultural Society, &. Yer 
York : ‘l'aintoe Brothers & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 
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The New Parliament. 
Mr. Gladstone's Tour. Spain. 
’-Unio: 


Affairs. 
Election Affa at 


France. Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
mn. 


Nationality and Religion. _Hair-Shirts. 
Shop-Puffers. The Neglect of the Moncrieff Invention. 
France and French Poor-Relief. Lord Westbury on the Stilts. 
The Horse Guards Plot. Ritualism at Brighton. 
The Cambridgesh: 


Our Police 


Ténot on the Coup d’ Etat. 
Longfellow’s New England Tragedies. _ Christian Scienc- 
A French Critic on Rival National Arts. obs, 
Select Epigrams from Martial. M. d’Abbadie on Abyssinia. The Bramleig 
The Paraguayan War. American Literature. 


London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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The Saturday Review. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAH WALTON’S NEW _ DRAWINGS — SINAI 
ALPS—An EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, by ELIJAT AIL WALTON, 


To the ELECTORS o of EAST SURREY. 
Gentiemen.—The new for the Representation resentation of the nod havine divided 
and given it t iti al 5 t congratulate importance of 
county having bent thus 
In again soliciting the honour of re ing East Surrey in Parliament under its new 
aspect, I cannot forbear expressing my rearet my Raving to take! leave of thore warm friends aud 


Pall Mall Beery. E Pall Mall. From Ten till Dusk.—Adm 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL, S.W. — Principal, Mr. LONG, 
assisted by a Gradua Tondon "University, and other experienced M asters. 
(entire! of this er? have gained very distingu shed POSI! and PRIZES in 
PUP and Home Service erg also Prizes and Honours in Senior and 
the ord Cambrze and other Public Examinations, and the Entrance Exhibition 
London Univ University College. 


Pp of many years’ standing who will now form the constituency of Mid-Surrey. 

My opinions being so well known, and having been so often stamped with the 
my constituents, it is unnecessary for me to say more than that they continue un —— 

We have during the iast three rs witnessed many stranze events. Mr. Guavsrone, 
actuated by the hi aot sense of public hono™r, resigned the lead of the House of Commons. 
‘The Government arl was replaced by a casting aside 
in repid sucecssion all the upon which the hos to found itself 
for the last thirty years, been content to retain office, ht licy, and for the most part 
its in detail, have been dictated by the ‘he Reform Bill was passed 


(IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 
are ba moderate.—Address, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


om SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and UNI- 


EXAMINATIONS — CANDIDATES, resident or not, are prepared by & 
JERSITY Teachers, at the HARTLEY INSTULUTION, aly are prepared by 


— 
SERVICE and ARMY. —Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Preparing for all Departments of both Services Addrev, io Beaufort Bullde 
PUKESTONE — .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Ca! d Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Tincoln College, Oxford, 


of the Elphinstone Institution Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Tndian Civil 
paar other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application. 


nucATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN are thorough! red for the Universities, Professional and other 
A very liberal co" kept; ind 4 ‘reatment, and best Society. Hichest references in 
.—For an Ir terview rospectus, address Pastor Viman, University and School 
Agency, 46 Reger 46 Regent Street, wv. 


and RESIDENCE at OXFORD.—A 
of considerable experience in Tuition receives PUPIIS into his 
House at Oxford, to prepare for as of a College or as Unattached 
Students of the University. Arrangements can Ay made for the Rotter of the latter after 
for special Instruction in special Subjects of Study.—Address, M.A., 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Math. Honours), formerly Haileybury 
sol auisted by © late Pupil (now in the Admiralty), READS ‘with PUPILS for 
French. 


x. Admiralty, Somerset House. 


A CLERGYMAN, residing on the South Coast, will be glad to 
receive into his House, TWO BOYS of Ten or Twelve years of age, the Sons g Noble- 
menor Gentlemen, to whose careful Training and Education he would devote himself, and fur 

viom 8 good Home and salubrious air might be especially Seevetie. The highest reterences.— 
. Z..9 Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbury, E. 


Rome — A CLERGYMAN, who Pupils for the 


ayy be and Amy. wishes to meet with 0 opt or yp to READ with him 
ab Won rench and Italian the same time.—Address, B., 
care of Mr. ithe! Library. Reading. 


PRAULEIN ZIMMERMANN’S GERMAN CLASSES for 
LADIES, at the Lecture Hall, 165 Sloane Street, have REOPENED for the Winter 
Season.—Eurly application is desirable. 


Loaie, MORAL and MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, and 
—A TUTOR, who has prepared for the First on Second 
A. London University, the Moral Tripos, the Ceylon 
READS with preparing for Examination.—Apply to Dr. 

land Place, Bayswater 


for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLERGYMAN, 
Bec heplain to the Bishop, will receive a GRADUATE to read for the EXAMINAL 
TION, and to be initiated into Ministeral Work in an extensive Parish. Six so prevases are 

Canon, M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksel! 57 Carey 


Ra the NOBILITY and GENTRY.—A GENTLEMAN 
hose time is not oceu to obtain a postion, PRIVATE 
'ARY. talent, and can correspond in French and 
given to © to one ‘of the the first Private Banks.—Address, A. E., Post 


T° the NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.—Mr. 
HARRY LOBB, Surgeon-Electrician, having a VACANCY at his Tlouse, 2 (ld Steine, 
offers to Patients the comforts of a Air, and the of the 
veries in Medical Electricity.—Apply to 31 Sackville Street, 3; or 2 Old 


ope CHURCH, ST. MORITZ, Engadine, Switzerland.— 
a OORT AT. SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited in Aid of the BUILDING 
r.—F 80 ions may be paid 
Henry R. 5 Bank E. 


T° POLITICAL WRITERS. — WANTED, for a DAILY 
Liberal ‘Princip! ew as had some Editorial experience, and 
Printed —— of his Style, wil be referred Salary and, 
encourageme: sma ons con 
N.P., care of J. W. Vi ickers, 2 Cowper! Court Cornhill, London. 


JOURNALISM. —An Opportunity is offered, to a GENTLE- 


of Education and Position, of acquiring the Proprietary of of a 


fren ER advantageous terms.—Apply to Bera, care of 
GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough. — The ) Largest and Hand- 


somest Hotel in E ¢C 
AUGUSTUS US FRICOUR, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—200 large and elegant 


under these circumstances, and there is one portion of it which gives me epecial pleasure—the 
occupation franchise in counties aes been_consic erably andi I 
pow te the sati of —* she, Ser for first time, the privilege of voting. 
or years abou: is reason: measure; time hopeless, 
but, knowing it was just and reasonable, I pers: —- 1 
There is now every hope that the Liberal party will be strong enough 4 = * A 
measure for the conciliation of Ireland. I may say have hereditary 


nec. ‘These appear to 
me grave and we righty for the Lrish Church as an Estab! 


of a Church Establishment, while a Church with an Establishment t may be rich and powe: 
and yet have but little religion. 

If there be any danger to the Church, it arises not om the proposal to do an act of justice 
and policy, but from the dissensions which cut Ly. -44 bosom of the Church itself. The 
innovations which have been attempted, and t! pale. pretensions to authority which have 

asserted, by an —— party rt the ne, pal le hg her communion, constitute, to my 
mind, the only serious danger to which the C) 
T have the SSarapeneeenn Servant, 


Brooklands, Weybridge, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1868. P. J. LOCKE KING. 
TO _ the ELECTORS of EAST SURREY. 


G —T again to offer m elf as a Candidate for our suffrages 
The first is this,—Shall we still use our our pretemingnse to force =n > | her 
National VW Church, the religion of a small minority, scarcely tweive per cent., of her 


» In other words — | a subject we choose 4 
nation sister people, level oureeives, 
believe, not what we we will, but what she wills herself ? = * 


be governed b; as alw: inciple to success? Or by a states- 
mat distin she alone by but But by thet intensity of of his devotion to the 
public 


No living man has done so much as Mr. Giapstone to expand the cpmmeree on and enhance the 

rosperity of his country. He been strenuous ne work he 

Pas well deserved, and has richly won, their gratitude. He hus awe himvelf to be the un- 
With him as Premier, there will be 


compromising advocate of retrenchment. ry be an end to our 
at 
Those are the two main issues before us. 
The nation has at length been roused to the necessity of seeing that all her aes 
whatever class they belong, shall receive a id and tavigere ing education. 
great movement with celight, and shail forw: te the utmost of my power. 


I have repeated] ~~~ the removal Tr a — disabilities of Dissenters at Oxford 
propert. ¢ whole nation. po 
of the tests required from the clergy, Swhich has since become law. 

The amount of county rates levied last was £2,290,521. A strong check is necded, and 
can best be given by financial teat, ant 

lan of com ing for ly convenient, 
the Its restoration is i Every 
house ought to be an elector, whether he or or his landlord pays the rate. 
te years we have been uncon drifting into licy of qeking this country a 
nations asa great Power. a policy which our 
ured. I utterly disapprove it. adits ‘ 

Th tem of scattering ships of ing a large military foree in 
our colonies, is one, in m: ballet of waste and folly. I have taken, and hope again to 
take, a part in reforming tt. 

I will not now touch on the man 
this momentous occasion 


y other questions that urgently demand settlement. On 
ou will, coonsetly be found acting in eunjuuetion with the vast 
end principles which 


mojority of your erat will share in the triw of those great 
= I am, Gentlemen, your faithful Servant, 
Foxwarren, Cobham, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1868. CHARLES BUXTON. 


£13,000 2*43 per Cent, per Annum to be LENT, in One 


GAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 
Dividen 


ds can be sccured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for OCTOBER (post \ aa 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 


BRALTAR, ADEN, 
SA LTA BOMBAY, } From Southampton every Saturday. 
ALEXANDRIA, 
CEYLON, PENAN 
MADRAS PORE, From Southampton every 
CALCUTTA, CHINA, the day of departure being 
BATAVIA, 
AUSTRALIA E From Southampton once a Month; 
the day of departure being Saturday. 


ful particular Freight and einsurance, apply st the Company's Offices, 


TCHLEY & CO., Publishers of Works on re Boone 

itecture, Science, Archeology, &c. &c. to the 
TION of WORKS on the above or kindred Subjects. ir New Worke 

free on application.—Arec: W.C. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 


TH ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
stetloo Bridge Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of or helpless Children oon 


and Povert: 
Hur oad Canine to call forth the utmost sym) id consideration of the 
pais useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of these 
CONT the and generous assistance of olen! 
are earnest’ 
Foran, Baxavny, & Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Covrrs & Co., 


—l& Waterloo Bridge Road, 8. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 
THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


Donation of FUN 
Cornhill Subscriptions will be ‘thankfully sogsived Messrs. Dimsdale & Co., 
Hoare, Fleet Drummond & Co., Charing Cross ; utts & Co. ; 
and by the undersigned, at the Tomita: Liverpool Road, N 


CHARLES FINN. Secretary. 


ICTUR (URES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at | 


Southampton Street, Strand, tu , Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition Frames Cleaned or i Pictures Cleaned, .ined, an w 


DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


LD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ROYAL GAME « of f BEZIQUE. —New and ind interesting Card 
by Two, Three, or more Persons. 


ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE—Under the Patronage of 
R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
GOODALL & eon. LONDON. And all Booksellers and Stationers. 


ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE.—Cards, Rules, a and Registers 
complete. Four Styles in elegant Boxes, 10s. 6d., 21s., and 42s. 
OODALL & SON, LONDON. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. —The LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 


Regent Circus, Oxford Street. is OPEN 


DAILY | for SALE of ies of the 
ina ted 4 Hall in 1795, may be on_app! ion. 

residing either in London or the Country are as Members or Shareholders. 
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[October 24, 1868, 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Guin, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of E ‘urope. 
Lendon, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent ¢ Manchester, 10 Mosley Street ; 
Messrs. sateen: CURRENT LIST OF PRICES. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Evening Dress Coats -£212 6 £8330 £313 6 
Surtout Frock Coats 836 8186 £486 
Morning Coats coe 20 21226 330 
Trousers ... 10 180 1860 
Hichiand Costume 20 £50 £280 
Knickerbocker Dress 669 
Sailors’ Dress ....... 380 3135060 82386 
Jacket, Vest, and Trousers’ Piissassanidetsnrsacstnness 220 21226 300 
FOR LADIES. 

3 £4 4 0 6 O 

talon de Chasse .. 110 in6 220 

Bravelting Suit, Jacket, 6 330 440 

ww Registered Cloak ... 0 2126 2170 
‘aterproof Tweed Cloaks 0 


SPECIALITIES IN tm FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Pilot Cloths, 258., 42s., Cloths, 42:. 52s. 6d., and 63s.; Beaver Wi 
Milled Clot’ for Driving, 1s. Real Fur Seal, lined 
Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Silk, 84s.; Quilted, 126s. 


SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR oe. 
Frieze Cloth, 4 years of age, 15s. 6d.; dos 6 Zonre. tet 8 years, 18s. 6d.; 10 years, 20s. 
2ls.6d.; 14 years, 238.; 16 years, 24s. 6d. 


Sa 6d.; 16 years, 34s. 6d. 


L’Eléganté 1 Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Clochs, and other suitable Woollen 
Fabrics, exruistely pa, ge made with the same superior fiuich as is so well known in 
their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen. 


ae each Department Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
notice. 
me H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


Now PUBLISHING, and to be had GRATIS of all respect- 
able and Ladies Outfitters, THOMSON'S “ (MODERN) SEASONS, 
AUTUMN, of the very latest Styles, Shapes, and Inven- 
tions, in Crinctines, Cors. ts, 


RODRIGUES" DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


REsSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in and 
ORMOL the BOUDOIR, TO TOILETTE, and W 


IGUES’ BOXES Ae ELLING Witt TING CAKES, in russia 
or morocco of the Books. lope Cases, and 
CARTE DE PO T AL hums. A the best make.in handsome antique 


morocco and bindines. ormolu, walnut, and ot new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVEL’ THES for PRESE 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


M4?PPIN & WEBB, SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS to 


the ROYAL ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


MAfPFIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 


CORNHILL, aod 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Dive: CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 


Her H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 


61 Exchange, London. 


a. 
Gold Lever Watches, from.......... i6 ié 0 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 
Goid Half Chronometers, ae iver Halt Chronometers, winding 
with or without a Key, from,..... 3615 0 with or without a Key, from...... 2% 5 
Gold Hunting, Case extra .... 5650 Chronometers in Hunt- 
Gold Geneva Watches, ex Coss 8, fro} 6 
and guaranteed, from 770 Marine Chronomesers, fvons 3615 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ..... ccrccecccoovces ove £4 48, 
Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c. ., winding with or without a Key; 
Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘lurret Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


GMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker’s Patent), suitable for 


every Description of Metal and Wood Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 25s.) of 
most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of W. A. & 8. SMEE, 6 Fins- 
bury Pavement, London. CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


E'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every vesioty of style and finish. 

Electro-plated Spoons and F orks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
Jish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s., 308.,40s8., 638., 788. 
Papier Mache ‘Tea Trays, in sets,from 21s.,new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improvements, 

opper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving —_ Stockpots, &c. 
Moderatorand Rock Oil Lamps, a and handsome stoc 
Domestic Baths for every Purpose. Bath-rooms titted com plete. 
enders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
Bedsteads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
NE'S_Re vister Stoves,improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DE NE" ornices and Cornice-poles, a great of patterns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well ‘made,stron g,and se rvicsable,_ 
DEANE’ S—Hertignitusel Tools, lave Mowers. Garden Rollers, and Wire Work 
DEANE’S—G d patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 
psu COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in eve 


variety, and of tie newest and most recherché patteris, are on Show at Mefey oay 
8. BURTON'S. Block Tin, 198. the set of Six ; elegant modern patter:.s, 35s. 6d. 
the set; Britunnia metal, with or without Serre handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the set of F Five; 
ge pag er £9 to £26 the set of Four. Block-tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 80s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, £9. 


£8. d. 
5 


AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns— WILLIAM 8. BURTON | 


invites attention to this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Moderateur 
the bes. Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled), Argand, Solar, Palmer's 
aguum, and other Lamps for Candles, and comprises an assortment which, considere 
ei as tu extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 


Pure ColzaOil per Gallon. 


wal 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


DE erie and pot by appointment, to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
post-paid. It iP of 700 1 of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS 

MARBLE CHIMNEY- PIECES, 


RY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TUILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 1a, 2,3,and 4, Newman Street ; 4, and 6, Perry's Place and! Newman Yard, Lundon. 


228. Gd.; 6 years, 24s. 6d.; 8 years, 26s. 6d.; 10 years, 28s. 6d.; 12 years, 30s. 6d.; 14 years, 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established jp 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Barancazs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 


| 


Current Accounts ki ‘erms customary with 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below Bang, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal, 
| At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto di 
| At3 ditto ditto 


| Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars which may} 
s t the current exc of on any e 

j on charge jand Approved purchased = cellection in ree of 
' es an ‘urchases D tish an oreign India 
Loans, and the sate of the same undertaken Stock 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Mg ye 

description of Banking Business and Money British and India, 


J. THOMSON, *MSON, Chairmen, 
PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Ong Charing Crum, 


Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secreian, 
L2GAL and GENERAL. “LIFE. "ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 . E.C, 
as nue; pecu iar ** distinctive 
epeciel conditions againss Liability to future question. beep 
Funds ... 


£1,520,000 


| 


200,000 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Monge, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, enn, 


au Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, atmodeny 
“Chains liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Instituted 1820. 


ced Kates. 

Policies granted at ver: ry he Premium for the First — Years. 

‘The most I.iberal Con: ions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘Travel, Revival of Lani 
Policies, and Surrender Valu 

Whole- World free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children 

Annuities— _Immediate, Deferred. Reversionary. 

Notices of withou' 

The with full Particularsand ‘Tables, 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, “ we Need - the 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by and confirmed by Special 
Cumr Orricrs—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Brancn—29 PALL MALL, 


| Fine, Lire, and Maaine Assurances on liberal terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent.per 


annum. 
"No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may 
Life Assurances with or without perticigation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profits every Five Yea 
Any sum up to £15,000 neurebie on the same Life. 
‘the Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal partici ution | in Profits, with the guarantee of a larce invested Capital Stockant 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 
advantages of modern practice, with the securit A an Office whose resources have beet 
ues by the experience of nearly a Century and a Hx 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded 4 application 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretar 
GIX POUNDS per WEEK while Laid up by Injury, and  £1,00 


in case of Death sat by ACCIDENT of any kind, may be secured by 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. to the 


Rawat PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided against by Insurance Tickets fr 
Single or Double Journies. 


For particulars jeep to the Clerks at att the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
) NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


: Dh, Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696, Extended ® 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT—% per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Yes’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
ndon, . 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,cither 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the perss# 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in theaggresst® 
to £4,164,.147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867 d to £7,585.379, being in respect 
by Policies £5,871 ,480,and £1,715,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


assured 


Pr s of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c may be obtained. and 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct 
Actuury atthe Office in London. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


HAKLAND 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STKEET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrate d Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 
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& SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
qe FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. —HEAL & SON 
have 


larged Premises for the a complete Arrangement 
The completely y Furnished with a 


hey have Ten eye rate Rooms, cac’ 


af tbeir, Stock of their general displayed in Six Galleries and 
the ‘hole forming the most complete Stock of Bed ‘Room 
in the Ki 


BAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


No. 2138), in lieu of and more jg orn Painting and Graining. 
ATEN real Wood ood selected. 


th Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM | 
URE, sent (tree by post) ona plication to FILMER SON, 
‘actory, 24 and 35 Charles Street. 


URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
j vetin’ ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, n 500 Designs, with 
Thirty per Ce Cent. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 


pant. Grats ‘cRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridze. 
(HUB, S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
PURE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 


ards Street. Portman a wees London, W., beg to direct: attention to the followin 
6 Edw their iz 


a importation. Prices per dozen : 
eslent Dine Wi Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 


of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
ADetallog Las of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
(LARETS to 1088. | SHERRIES 248,t0 
(HAMPAGNES 368.to 848. | PORTS....... +++ 388. to 1208, 
HOOKS 268. tO Sis. SAUTERNES . 248. tO 1208, 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Cognac, 54s., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 
The Wines may d Orders are received, at the Cellars od Offices, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


paDRAE OOLONG, 3s. per lb.—Fine new Season’s, of very 
brisk delicate i. for mixing with Strong, Rough, and Fine Seneses at 2s. 6d. and 
%& Samples of the Teas by post if desired, and general priced Catalogu: 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea and »6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


jon, 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & Sole of the Receipts, and 
Condiments so long and favourably distinzuished 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and 
compelled to caution the Public against the inferior which are 
up and labelled in close imitation of their G » with a view to mislead the Public. 
+ having difficulty in yin the wy Articles are 
they can be had d. from the ufact) at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 

peal = pr Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

l,signed * Exizaners Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 

bouneery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
i larvey” 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

y imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


(LARET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5108. pital poh Half-IHhd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
acidity, and Of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
‘ter FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Cat on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
Galion, in Four-Galion Caske, each complete with Tap = Vent-peg. The Wine 
doalé be kept | in a cool place, and the C be ick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 ae Bond ‘Street, London; and 
Dewsbury. Yorkshire. 


PEPSINE. — —Only Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MOR- 
pt a PEPSINE WINE,GLOBULES, aad LOZENGES—the popular remedy for Weak 
Digestion, Manufactured by T. Monson & Son, £1,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square,London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 28.6d. Globules in Bottles,from 2s. 


Wrest wre The finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 


Pr. hic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
WATERS 1 & WILLTAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


QTRANGE’S Al CRYSTAL OIL is the finest Oil that is sold. 
It is tested by Dr. Letheby, is perfectly safe, gives a clear bright light. Price 2s. 6d. 


STRANGE'S OIL AND LAMP DEPOT, 41 CANNON STREET. 
(JANDLES.— Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES, Safety, and Cleanliness combined. 
‘rom One Shilling per lb. upwards. 


LD'S “W — PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 
of the purest Soap with trebly refined white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is., is 
pm perfumed, im cg a grateful —— and suppleness to the Hand, and exerts a 
uence on the S Skin peculiar to itself. See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 
Wholesale_J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists, 


(JALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS S PAINS, Gout, 


Functional Disorders, General and Local Debility, Ner 
Power rvous Deatness, Neuralgia. Paralysis, Kpileper. Sluggish ~ rant of 
and Vitaliy. PULVERMACHE R’S IMPRO ATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
Volta IBLE LTS, Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the only genuine self- applicable 

are easily distinguished the pseudo-electric sham curative 
Doves, Vances advertised b Lo rtain extortioners merely a catch for their quackish pur- 

the Fatient avail me! himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN for a week on 
ititantan, Its 30s. to Chain Bands 5s, to 22s., according to electric power, the 
taneously berceptible effects of which can be experimented daily at the eetabiabanent, 
pembined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. New Improved 
Advertised ae Batteries, from £3 to £4, exceeding in power, efficacy, and durability those 
lsewhere at Ten Guineas.--Apply to ord PULVERMACHER, Pateniee, 200 


label) ), 


Street, London, W., where the originals and t 
For Medical Reports and Private Is (auth d) see Pamphlet, sent 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 

JEWSBURY & BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 

Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

——_None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


Pain LESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—The ARTI- 
tdnowiede ic TEETH supplied by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS are universally 


to be the onl hich can be restored, pain 


ne 
sequent on insufficient digestive he Medical Profession and the 


SUDDEN ‘CHANGES of TEMPERATURE are sure to 
duce Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and Influenza, which are speedily cured by the use 


with freedom di the keenest fi be had of all Medicine endors 
om during the kee 
in the Kingdom, in Bottles at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ch.” atts 


S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or ne will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
growth. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


A TEST OF TWENTY YEARS. 
‘WORMS in DOGS.—NALDIRE’S POWDERS are still 


it rice safe, and cure for Worms. One Dose is sufficient, 
readily rice 2s., 3s. 6d., of all Chemists; or (on receipt of Stamps) 
IGHT &! HOLDS W YORTH, 5 Road, North Brixton, London, 8. 
Banceay & Sons, Farringdon London; Rares, Edinburgh, York,’ and 

Dublin; REACHER, & Co., Madras; Great Eastern Hotel Co., 
Calcutte: A. 8. Warson, Hong Kong; Liewetiyn, Shanghai. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHT-BROWN LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 

ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., -Eegsiclon in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“Leconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- Cod Lana Oil to hoa very puse Oil, not likely to to 
create disgust, and a therape satis aan mt of 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH .R.S., to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—"* We think it a great advantage thet See is one kind of ot — 
ch is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied b: 


Sold only in capsuled Impenzaz Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9., by respectable 


Sore Constoness, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 
NOTICE. ——ponsty all the Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday Review,” and all 
other Works ac! merit and gcneral interest, are in Cireuletion at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply 
is provided of A the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear, First-class Subscription, 
One Guinea per annum Hook Sock Societies auppiied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, revised 
the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—One Hundred Zhownes Lig of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Second- aans. and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of -] Best 
Authors in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, are now 
at MUDIE’S SE LEC’ Tt LIBRARY, at the lowest current e REVISED CATALOGU. 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

_ Mudie’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation on Sale at MUDIE'S LI mor tained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHES ER LIBRARY. 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all B in with the Library. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s , Square, Lo are, London. 
Founded 1841, Petron—H. R. the PRINCE of WALE: 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, — ty. 
tains 85,000 Salama of Ancient and Modern Li n various L 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life a £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and 'I'ento Town, Members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to Six. 
Pp. ti Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary andjLibrarian. 


(PHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 aint Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount.according the supply required. 
the best new s, English, French,and German, i 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CUURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


GUNDAY VOCAL MUSIC. Edited by Grorez F. West. 
Two Books, each 4s.; free by post, each 25 stamps. 
cme from the GREAT MASTERS for the PIANOFORTE. 


G.F. Wesr. Sacred, 36 Numbers; Secular, 36 Numbers. Each Number, 3s.; free 
ae for 19 Stamps. A List of Contents, free by post. 
“ One of the best of our musical serials.”"—JUustruted London News, January 4. 


QUESTIONS RELATING to the THEORY of MUSIC. By 


Gro. F. West. 1s.; ditto in cloth, 1s. 64. each; post free on receipt of Stamps. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. To be had Everywhere. 


ALMANACS for 1869.—In order to give the MEMBERS of 
W PARLIAMENT, the Stationers’ Company will not publish their ALMANACS 
till the loth of DECEMBER 


In preparation. 
VW HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 
MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 
published in England. 


SALE.—THE SATURDAY REVIEW, Eleven vols, 


bound, July 1860—December 1865, wanting 16 Numb 
for 1806-67 also 26 duplicate Copies. Price for Lot, £3.— Address, Post 


HE BAYARD EDITIONS are the choicest, 
most comfortable Books tor reading that are published. Each 
flexible, gilt edges, with silk headbands and register, 2s. td. 
London; Sampson Low, Gon, & Maarsrox, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
And all Booksellers. 


APPENDIX to “HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN.”— 


The Compilers have much pleasure in announcing that an APPENDIX to “Hi 
Ancient and Modern, ” containing 113 Hymns, 2 4 rendy. ords only, similar to A, 


ts conse 
etem Papinion that the cheapness, durability, and comfort combined i in this the only real 


or age, For tull evidence of the efficacy and success. vide “ Laneet.” Messrs. 


& SONS (the English Dentists), 30 Berners 
ite Charing Cr 


fom i treet, and 448, oss Railway Station).—Teeth from 5s. 


to the Cle for Distribution); B, #d.; C Words with Acco mpanying 

| to F, 2s . The complete Edition of Words only will ‘plied to the Clergy 
at 9d. for Distribution. Other Editions are in preparation, aw A toa 

London: Novexto, Ewer, & Co,, 1 Berners Street ; on 


| 
— 
in 1899, 
Shanghai, 
SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
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HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
THE THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
LARGER AND MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER. 
IN ONE VOLUME, 855 PAGES, 
EIGHTEEN SHILLINGS IN CLOTH. 


HAYDN DICTIONARY of DATES. 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE : 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern —the 
Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries—their Progress in 
Civilisation, Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science—their Achieve- 
ments in Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and 

ticularly of the British Empire. By Joseph Haypy. Twelfth 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant 
Becretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great 


HAYDN,S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
IN HALF CALF, IN WHOLE CALF, AND MOROCCO. 


OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 
COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK. 
ENID, VIVIEN, ELAINE, AND GUINEVERE. 
THIRTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This Magnificent Work is now completed, and can be had of every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


PRICE, IN MOST ELEGANT CLOTH, £3 13s. 6d. 


“ This will probably be the most superb volume ever published." —A thenceum, Sept. 22, 1866. 


END. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


Now ready, in elegant cloth, uniform with “ Elaine,” “ Vivien,” and 
“Guinevere,” containing Nine beautiful Engravings on Steel. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


"THOMAS HOOD. 
POET, WIT, AND HUMOURIST. 
HOOD’S COMPLETE WORKS, 7 VOLUMES. 
HOOD. IN COMPLETE SETS. 35s. 
HOOD. EACH VOLUME SEPARATELY. 6s, 
HOOD FOR THE MILLION :— 
THE COMIC POEMS. 500 PAGES, és, 
THE SERIOUS POEMS. 500 PAGES, ds, 
HOOD'S VARIORUM POEMS. 7s. 
HOOD’S WIT AND HUMOUR. ds. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 5s. 
HOOD’S OWN. VOLUME I. 10s. 6d. 
HOOD’S OWN. VOLUME II. 10s, 6d. 
HOOD. TO BE HAD ALSO IN CLOTH GILT, 
HOOD. TO BE HAD ALSO IN MOROCCO, 


HOOD. 
POET, WIT, AND HUMOURIST. 


THOMAS 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
HIS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
THE MEMORIAL EDITION— 
OF LONGFELLOW'S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
EDITED BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, 3s. éd. EACH. 
UNIFORM WITH MOXON'S POCKET SERIES. 
A CHOICE AND ELEGANT EDITION. 
LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS, 
FOUR VOLUMES. CROWN 
VOLUME I. IS READY. 
WITH ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS. 
PRICE 7s. CLOTH. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. TWO SERIES. 2s, 
ELIANA. IN ONE VOLUME. 2s. 
ELIA AND ELIANA, WITH PORTRAITS. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 
OHARLES LAMB. 


BY G. A. SALA 


3s. 6d, 


LONDON : EDWARD MOXON & CO, 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Map, price One Shilling, 
ROUTE THROUGH BRITISH NORTE 
AMERICA ; or, the Shortest and Speediest Road to the East, By Aum 
WanpINcTon. 
London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, ~~ 


SSAYS on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: the J, 
Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, &c. By the Rev. R, don 


M.A. Trin. Coll. Cantab. 
“Mr. Quick has 
thoroughly, and 
as to deserve 


“ Mr. Quick has not attempted to write a 
stematic treatise on education. He has 
one what under existing circumstances is 


probably more useful, and certainly more anticipa: Specta' 
| entertaining, in giving us a series of sketches “ Mr. rs uick's werk 5 will be Of great 
| of the views or practice of those who have ance to all teachers and students : by air. 
en a prominent line on the subject during readers - Essays will be found = on 
last three centuries."—Sa@turday Review. they are interesting.” —. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster a 


Lately published, in 8vo. price 6s, 


TERNAL PUNISHMENT and ETERNAL DEATH; » 
Essay. By the Rev. WILLIAM BaRLow, M.A. Fellow and Tato 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: LonaMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. __ 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


(THE SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS 4 
PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTY, 
HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSTICE. By Davip Row:ayp » Author 
of “ Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 


HE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE illustrated with Essays 
and NOTES. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. M.A. LL.D. Director of 
a Instruction in the Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, revised and cop. 

ple 
“An editi hich fe ili rpasses 
tdition which for, util characterise t ngs of Sir A, Grant, 
of conception, the charm of expression, the modern times.”"—Spec a 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster on 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


PALne: GENESIA ; oh the Modern Apostate (Rise and Progress 


y Soul): a Poem. By A. T. Teercey, 
& Noncare Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Second Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 280, price 6s, 


(THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its Foundation aj 
Superstructure. By Witt1am Raranone Garey. 
London: Taisxen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


ready, 1 vol. ‘crown 8vo. pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 


variety, and illustration which 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By R, Gras, 


Contents: 
1. Madame de Staél, 7. M. de Tocqueville. 
2. British and eres Chosnetesietion, 8. Why are Women redundant 
3. False Mora) ovelists. 9. Truth versus "edification. 
ond 10: The The of the Negro Race, 
6. id. 12. Good People. 


London: TrUsxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo . 2s. 6d. 


GEA-SICKNESS and HOW TO PREVENT IT: an 
tion of its Nature,and Successful Treatment Le ny Gai ney of the Nervous 
by means of the Spinal Ice-Bag, With an In’ eneral ae 
Therapeutics. By Cuarman, M.D., M.R.C.P., ‘M. Physician to the F, 
Dispensary. 
London: Tatisver & Co.,60 Paternoster Row. 
Ready October 28, post 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 


ANCESTRAL STORIES and TRADITIONS of GREAT 
FAMILIES. Illustrative of English History. By Joun Timns, F.S.A. 


Explam- 


By the same Author, 
NOOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISH LIFE. Second 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 68. 
“ Fresh is the matter b B together”. 
the wor! tn which matter is not 
Grirrita & Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnony Troi 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Virrvr & Co., City Road, and Ivy Lane. 
TO PROTESTANTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—Price 6d. 


Si EARDLEY WILMOT’S LETTER on the IRISH 


CHURCH. 
“ The Recorder of Warwick is a very able ch cause.” —Law Times. 
Harcnarp & Co., Piccadilly. And all 
Just out.—By Royal Letters Paten' 


—THE “CAVENDISH ” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Wwiust, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “ CAVENDISH.” 
Cc ining the Club Code. The Hands il d with Diagram Cards. 
By the same Author, 
6d. 


Wwiist, the POCKET GUIDE to. 


WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 64. 
WILIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 64. 


London : ride De La Ror & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stati 
"[HOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS. The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may pow all Stationers. 
Moguls (or best quality); Harrys (or second quality) ;,also, the cheaper varieties, Palace, 
figured and coloured Highlanders. 

Lately published, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


7. HEALTH RESORTS of the SOUTH of FRANCE. 
Eow:x Lee, M.D., Author of “ The Baths of Germany,” &c. Western Division, Pat, 
Biarritz (separately issued, with additions); Eastern Division, Hytres and Cannes 


NICE and its CLIMATE. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London: W. J. Avams, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


OERTHOPRAXY, (ép%éc, straight ; zpaccar, to make.) ) By 
Heataer Broa, Assoc. Inst. 
This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Ifuman Body. 
Cuvucnitn & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing edditionsl Facts and Cast lag 
illustration of the Nefarious P the ¢ Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, 18 B 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 

Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


Protestant 


London: H. Bartritns, 219 Regent Street. 
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October 24, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXII. 
T October, was published LAST WEEK. 
CONTENTS. 

1, SYBEL'’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

g, SENIOR ON IRELAND. 

3. HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS, 

4, KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 

5. DARWIN ON VARIATION, 

6, THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

7. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 

8. THE SPANISH GYPSY. 

9, THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 

Iondon: LonGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


q@ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL., is published | 
THIS DAY. 


1. THE GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 
2, LADY MINTO’S MEMOIR OF THE RT. HON, HUGH ELLIOT. 
3. SHIRLEY’S DEER AND DEER PARKS, 
4. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF THE REFORMATION. 
5. LAKE DWELLINGS. 
6. THE HOMERIC QUESTION. 
7. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
8. YORKSHIRE. 
9, PUBLIC QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 
The GEN ERAL INDEX to the tng of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Ww 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


<= Now ready (OCTOBER 1868), 4s. 
THe AN’ THROPOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal 
of Anthropological Literature. 


Contents: 

1, ON THE LOCALISATION 7 Ses FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, &c. 
By James Hont, Ph.D., F.S.A., 

20NT E MEASUREMENT OF “CRANIA. By J. Wyman, M.D. 

3.0N THE FEMALE SKULL. By Professor A- Eccer, Hon. F.A.S.L. 

4, LESLEY’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY OF MAN, 

4. SPROAT’S STUDIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

THEOLOGICAL PHILOLOGY. 

7. DAVIS ON CRANIOSCOPY. 

& ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. By J. B. Davis, M.D.,F.S.A. 

% INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO INSTINCT. Translated from the 
French of M. Conpeneav. 

1. ON ANCIENT CAVE MEN. By Professor Paut Broca. 

nu, ON THE PRIMITIVE FORMS OF THE HUMAN SKULL. 

2. ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

3, ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON t Mr. ad Wake the Beddow on of Man- 
kind—Dr. Barnard Davis on Aino Gusionen and Skull Is the Physical 
Characteristics of the Danes—Dr. D on the F thro- 


“London: Tutnxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 1s. 
Contents: 
1, CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: his Life and Adventures. 
Chapter 5.— Family Criticism—A Chapter by the Way. 
»  6.—The Story of my Life and Progresses. 
»  7-—The Belle of Blomfield Road. 
i Mitching gives a Party. 
2, THE ELECTIO. NS. 
3. A SWIMMING LESSON: Sketched by a Lady. 
4. CLERKEN WELL. 
5, TRANQUILLITY. 
& ON SOME PLEASANT BOOKS, 
7.“HALVES!” 
& THE NORTHERN ROAD AND RING. 
9 FALSTAFF. 
NOT IN SOCIETY: a Novel. 
Chapter 24._Clara Merton enters into an Engagement for Life. 
25,—Several Triumphs. 


| 

fe 


ll, NOTES ‘AND INCIDENTS. 
1, CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
8. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 
*,* Contents and Index for Vol. I. of ‘the Entirely New Series. 
London: Bravsvry, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


On Friday the 20th instant, No. CVITI. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 


With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and Frederick W: 


ConrTents: 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. With an Illustration. 
Chapter !.—The Trial. 


2.—With my Mother. 
3.—With my Father. 
Villa Malibran. 
A First Dinner-Party. 
& —How the Days went Over. 
THE TURK OMANS AND CTHER TRIBES OF THE NORTH-E. 
TURKISH FRONTIER. By W. Girrorp Patorave. 
MURDER OF FSCOVEDO. 
LETTICE LISLE. 
Chapter 5._Father and Son. 
» 6.—Pleasant Waters. 


- 
~ 
= 
3 


THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 
CRITICAL ELECTIONS. 

FROM AN ISLAND. With an Illustration. 

OUR LITTLE WAR WITH THE NAIKRAS. 
Suirn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Will be ready on the 30th instant, B 
SAINT PAULS for NOVEMBER. Price 1s, 

1. THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSENOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” &c+ 

2. PRUSSIA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 

3. CLARISSA. 

4. THE DANGERS AND DELIGHTS OF TOBACCO. 

5. THE CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. Part IL. 

6 CHARLES I. AND LORD WORCESTER. 

7, WHAT BIG BEN SAID TO LONDON AT MIDNIGHT. 

8 PAINT: AND MILAN IN THE LATTER HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antony Trotzore. | With an 
Tilustration. Chapter 51.—Troubles at Loughlinte linter. Chapter 62.—The First 

Blow. Chapter 43. chow ing how Phineas bore the Blow. 

— (en and New York: Virrvr & Co. 


THE ciitoA ready, Part VI. and No. XXX., Weekly Nos. 6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. 


CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
Decoration, and the Accomplishments. Profusely Illustrated in Colour. 


Will be ready on the 30th instant, 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
For NOVEMBER 1868. 2s. 6d. 
1. THE FRIEND IN SUSPENSE, after Sir E. Laxpsezn, R.A. 


2, THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, after T. Wensren, R.A. 
3. A SUNNY DAY, after A. Cov. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &c. &c. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 
ME. GLADSTONE on the IRISH CHURCH COMMISSION 


ral jucal a 5 

Church—Reports of the Baptist and Congregational Unstamped, 

Anruur Miatt, 18 Bouverie Fleet Street, E.C. 


liers,and Bronze Altar, from 
and Political Economy—On Megalithic Monuments—Improvements 
required in Brickmaking—On Wri Desks—and other Papers; with 
News of Art and Sanitary Progress. 4d; or by post, 5d. ew 
1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “John Halifax,Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
3 vols. 


BROTHERS IN LAW. 


IN VAIN. By Heracuirus Grey, Author of 
“ Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. 
PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols. 


“ This is the best book the author has yet written. charming 
and characters are with delicate and there isa 
each character which story into a work of art. ‘Pearl’ drawn. 


Bhe is worthy of her name." 
MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. Lady Buake. 


“ This book sustains Lady Blake's reputation. 
THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 


out nt &c. 3 vols. 
charming volumes. The work is full of interest.”—Sun. 


ROBERT “FALCON ER. By Grorce Mac- 
Donap, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
MILDRED. By Georerana M. Craix, Author 
of “Leslie Tyrrel,” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By 


an OLD Sartor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. (Ready on Monday. 


OVER HEAD and EARS: 
By Dutton Cook. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. [Ready this day. 

“He hes, moreover, achieved this new and somewhat in and with a 

completeness of success that, raising him out of the class of merely prom and agreeable 

story “alles, ws, put him amongst our best living novelists. This hi high praiseis given cotrentan, 

and after of the merits of the story : its skilful const 

uniform freshness and sprightliness of interest, cn the di 

humour of its somewhat superficial but thoroughly truthful 


“ This: story seems to us to raise the author as a novelist to a considerably higher level than 
ar, thatthe reader is held down by a subtle ench tment from the 
at is au’ jan 

rst ta the Last if ke be sender, will met 


A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 


3 vols. post Svo. 24s. [Yow ready. 


“ ‘We have no wearisome digressions, no halting- ty from 
the main stream of interest in the tale and were some ckallow 
crowded with and ot that r. Thomas 4 p— ‘A 
Fight for Life’ too exclusively a story of <a White it 1 in the ‘highest degree dramatic, 
pe contains many admirable situations, sootere of quieter tastes will dwell with ‘delight upon 
many charming of scenery; bits of lish whether of wold or wood- 
land, delineated with rare tenderness and delicacy...... can 
Fight for Life’ as healthy and sound comme merit in a novel in these 
orous and manly style, an with great pe u c a 


a Love Story. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. handsomely fot ge ann boards, gilt top edges, 8s. 6d.; 


| ECTURES on the LIFE, WRITINGS, and TIMES of 
BURKE. By J.B. Translator of Schlegel’s Philosophy 
story. 
“ We know no book which would be so useful to a student as that of Professor Robertson.” 
“* A work which we confidently expect will for the future be required to render every library 
complete.”"—Jrish Times. 
London: Joan Pair, 7 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 


Just published, 8vo. pp. 165, elegantly printed, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE FEUDAL BARONS of POWYS. I.—Cherleton, Lords 


z=. Grey, of III.—The Lords Tiptoft and Powys. IV.—The 
‘owys. Morris Jones. 


J. Russert Sarrn, 36 Soho Square. 
Just published, 8vo. pp. 


COLLECTIONS, HISTORICAL “call ARCHAOLOGICA 
RELATING to MONTGOMERYSHIRE, issued by the POWYS-LAND 


Eighty Copies only oi ee are 
re are ‘ies for Ten Memb in the to be made tothe Hien, 


London: Zorx & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 


20 Square, Liverpool.) 
London: J. Surru, 36 Soho Square. 873 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 24, 1868, 


Demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s, 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND 
A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &c, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Ilustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s, 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,”’ &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE, 


Now ready, post 8vo. 


CONTRAST; 
Or, the Schoolfellows. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 


A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 


By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By the late Sir CUSACK RONEY. 
A few Copies only are left, price 15s. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
This day, 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


SHIRLEY BROOKS'S “ SOONER OR LATER.” 
CHARLES READE’S “ FOUL PLAY.” 

HENRY KINGSLEY’S “ MADLLE. MATHILDE.” 
MARK LEMON’S “GOLDEN FETTERS.” 
“CARLYON’'S YEAR.” 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 
Each Vol. 2s. 6d. 
THE TALLANTS of BARTON. By Harron. 
SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrey Brooks. 


DR. JACOB. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F.C. Buananp, 


“ Of the many series of reprints which have been produced, none are neater, nicer, and more 
really handy, than those capital little volumes issued by Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 
L but not minute; the print good clear; the paper sufficiently thick ; the binding, 
though thin, strong enough.”— Scotsman. 

Other Volumes are preparing for publication. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 
A crown 8vo. Edition in uniform binding, with Illustrations. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 3s. 6d. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 3s. 6d. Price 5s. 
HARD CASH. 5s. LOVE ME LITTLE LOVE ME LONG. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE OVE NEVER 


DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 4s. 
THE CLOUSESR AND THE HEARTH. DID RUN SMOUTH. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
RUN TO EARTH.—SECOND EDITION. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RUN TO EARTH: 
A Novel of Incident. 


By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &, 
A sensation story, pure and simple.” — Vide Preface. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RUN TO EARTH.—SECOND EDITION. 


—_ 
DR. LONSDALE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo. with a Portrait, cloth, 6s, 
THE 


LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM 


By Dr. LONSDALE, 
Author of the “ Lives” of Watson, Curwen, and Blamire. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HOLL, 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


Price 1s. 


FIRST CLASS FARE. 


A Lasr or Passenozns: 


CHARLES MA’ 
THOMAS MILLER. 

J. A. PASQUIER, 
CHARLES H. Ross, 
GEO. AUGUSTUS SALA, 
WILLIAM SAWYER, 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 

J. G. STANILAND, 
ASHBY STERRY. 


THOMAS ARCHER. 
FRED. BARNARD. 
EMILY BOND. 

F. C. BURNAND. 

A. W. COOPER. 
SIDNEY DARYL. 

T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 

W. W. FENN. 
ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. GORDON THOMSON, 
MRS. LYNN LINTON. T. B. WIRGMAN, 


Guard: EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


A of Mr, an 
ne entire work we ard as one mos! neere. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, AUTHOR OF 
“THE KIDDLE-A-WINK,” “ MILDRED’S 
WEDDING,” &c. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


OLIVE VARCOE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 7 BROOK STREET, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


VIEWS IN SPAIN, FRANCE, ITALY, INDIA, SWITZERLAND, SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, AND OTHER PLACES, 


THE PICTURES AT MADRID, ANTWERP, BRUGES, BRUSSBLS, 
LOUVAIN, DRESDEN NATIONAL GALLERY, AND OTHER GAl- 
LERIES. 


250,000 CARTES DE VISITE always kept in Stock. 


MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor, 
Where the foregoing and many others may be inspected. 


THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAVY ON IRON 
SHIPBUILDING. 


Now ready, 8vo. with 5 Plans and 250 Illustrations, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on SHIPBUILDING in 


IRON and STEEL. By E. J. Reep, C.B., Chie {Constructor of the 
Navy, and Vice-President of the Institution of Naval Architects. 


This Work, which is of an essentially practical character, gives full detailed 
descriptions of the manner in which the keels, stems, stern-posts, = 
beams, plating, bulkheads, topsides, and other parts of Lron Ships are fo 
fitted, and fastened ; with descriptions of the various methods of laying down 
and building pursued in the principal Private Establishments upon the —_ 
the Tyne, the Mersey, and the Clyde, and also in H.M. Dockyards. 
volume also embraces the employment of steel in shipbuilding ; detailed io 
vestigations of the strength of riveted butts, founded on the latest examp' 1 
of actual practice ; remarks on Lloyd's and the Liverpool rules x 
ing ; the testing of shipbuilding in iron and steel ; the armour-plating of W 
ships. The volume is profusely illustrated with carefully executed W “en 
and with Steel-plate Engravings, showing in perspective sections the syst the 
of framing adopted in the mercantile steamships Queen and China, and in 
war-ships Warrior, Bellerophon, and Hercules. 


*,* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Examin 
tions in fron Shipbuilding in H.M. Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 
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ay Review. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE DEAN MILMAN. 


Immediately, with Portrait of Author and other Illustrations, 8vo. 
ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Henry 


Hart MILMAN, D.D,, late Dean of St. Paul’s. 


WORKS BY DEAN MILMAN. 

HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Period, 
continued to Modern Times, with a new Preface and Notes. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

MISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1868. i 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL. 8vo. 6s. 


CONTENTS : 

1. THE GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 

2. LADY MINTO’S MEMOIR OF THE RT. HON. HUGH ELLIOT. 
3. DEER AND DEER PARKS. 
4, HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF THE REFORMATION. 
5. LAKE DWELLINGS. 

6. THE H)MERIC QUESTION. 
7. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
8. YORKSHIRE. 
9. PUBLIC QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; and of the 


Popes down to Nicholas V. 9 vols. post 8vo. £2 14s, 


Iv 
THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. Edited by MimMANn and Guizor. New 
Edition, with Notes incorporating the Researche- of recent Writers. By 
Wa. Suiru. Portrait and Maps. vols. Svo. £3. 


BAMPTON LECTURES. Character and Conduct of 


the Apostles, considered as an Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VI 
POETICAL WORKS, containing the Fall of Jerusa- 


Jem, Samor, Martyr of Antioch, &c. 3 vols. fep. Svo. with Illustrations, 18s. 
VI 


I 
TRANSLATIONS from the AGAMEMNON of 
ESCHYLUS, and BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES, &. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 12s. 
VIIL 
LIFE of HORACE. Illustrated. 


Ix 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


8vo. 9s. 


WORKS of HORACE. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF JAVA-THE SPICE 
ISLANDS, SUMATRA, &c. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. with Maps and 36 Illustrations, 


TRAVELS in the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


in Java, Celebes, Amboyna, the Spice Islands, among the Cannibals of 
Sumatra, and many other Islands hitherto unexplored, with an especial view 
to their Natural History, Geography, Manners, and Customs, By 
8, BICKMORE, 

List or ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Landing Boat through Sarf. 
Ascent of burning Mountain. 
Driving round a dangerous Bluff. 
Killing the Python. 
Javanese and Family. 


Singapore, 

Scene in the interior of Sumatra. 
River scene in Sumatra. 

Approach to the Clovi from Padang. 
Wives of the great Javanese prince. 


Hanging bridge of Bamboo. 
Poultry vendor. Batavia. 


A Jungle. 
Government buildings. Batavia. 


After the bath. Natives of Pagi Islands. 

A Dyak, or Head-hunter of Borneo. Pinang. or Betel-nut Palm, 

Frait market. Bamboo. 

Watering the streets. Batavia. The Lontar Palm, 

Rahden Salie’s Palace. Gornuti Palm. 

A Tanda, Woman of the Padang plateau, 


Natives of the Island of Nias. 
A Malay Opium-smoker. 
Viling. 

Native of Beluchistan, 
Palembang—high water. 


Sapie” Oxen from Madura. 
Women of Palembang. 
Rahden Salie. 
Tomb of the Sultan. Palembang. 
Instruments used by the 
Malays at Batavia. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


Just ready, 1 vol. Svo. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: being Essays on the 
Church Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited by GrorcE 
Heyry Sumver, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

CONTENTS : 

Increase of the Episcopate of the Church of England. By Lord Arthur Hervey, 

_ MLA., Archdeacon of Sudbury. 

“— _and Uniformity. By Benj. Shaw, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Coll. 

ge. 


National Education. By Alex. R. Grant, M.A., Rector of Hitcham. 
and Ritual. By T. D. Bernard, M.A., Canon of Wells. 
of the Eucharist, viewed Liturgically, in connection with Statements 
Tecently put forth respecting that Holy Sacrament. By the Editor. 
hatical Tendency of Ritualism. By George Salmon, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin. 
ns of the Liturgy considered in their bearing on Ritualism. By W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
Church in South Africa, By Arthur Mills, M.A., of Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
wers and Duties of the Priesthood. By R. Payne Smith, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford. 
Parties and Party Spirit. By John Saul Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE RIGHTFUL HEIR: a Drama. 


By Lord 
| Lyrron, Author of “ Richelieu,” “The Lady of Lyons,” &c. Now per- " 
forming at the Lyceum Theatre. Second Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
i 


A SUMMER and WINTER in NORWAY. By 
Lady Di Beavcterk. Third Edition, small 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. bi 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. 
| By M. Frere. With an Introduction and Notes by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
| Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


HISTORY of the MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLO- { 
MEW ; ané the Religious Wars of Charles TX. By Dr. Wurrr,M.A. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 16s. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as declared by 
| the Testimony of Our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. By Lord 
Justice PAGE Woop. Second Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Dean DD. Bittion, Ove. with Iestzations, 


TRANSLATIONS from the POETS, Ancient and 
Modern, | Prefixed to the Sixth Baition of the “Iliad.” By Lord Dens. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of the HISTORY 


of CHARLES the BOLD. By J. Foster Kirk. 8vo. with Plans, lds, 


LIFE of BISHOP LONSDALE, D.D. By E. 
Beckerr DENISON, Q.C. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s, 6d. 


RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the SHORES and 
WATERS of the CHINA SBA, in 1866-67. By Dr. CuTaperr CoLiinc- 
woop, F.L.S. 8vo. with Iliustrations, 16s. 


A POPULAR LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


By the Bishop of OxrorD. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Based on Documents from the Secret Archives of Germany. j 
By Professor HEINRICH VON SYBEL. Vols. I. andII. 8vo. 24s. 


LIFE of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


By SAMUEL SMILEs. Revised Edition, with a New Introduction, medium 8vo. 
with Portraits and Illustrations, 21s, 


SOME ACCOUNT of DEER and DEER PARKS 
and the MANAGEMENT of DEER. By Evetyn Pump SHirtey. Fep. 
4to. with Illustrations, 21s. 


A MEMOIR of SIR CHARLES BARRY, B.A., 
Architect of the Houses of Parliament. By ALFRED Barry, D.D. Medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. By Cuaries Darwiy, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 28s. 


THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in ABYSSINIA. i 
ParkyNns. New Edition, post 8vo. with Map and Woodcuts, 


SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. 1590-1632. By 
Jonn Forster, LL.D., Author of “ Arrest of the Five Members,” &c. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, 30s. 


REMINISCENCES of a SEPTUAGENARIAN, 
1802-15. By Countess BrowxLow. Third Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrative of Geology. By 
Sir Cuarves Lyg.t, Bart. Tenth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 32s. 


THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrrox. | 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks in the 
British Isles and other Countries, By Sir Ropgrick Murcutson, Bart. \ 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. with Map and 30s. | 


THE TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE of NORTH 


ITALY. From 3 be Descri; Edited by 
Gruner. Folio, w llustrations, printed 
Colours, and Woodcut Sections, Mouldings, ue, 25 63, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XVI. (for NOVEMBER) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 


* Monthly. Conducted by EpMuND YatEs. 1s, 


NOW READY, A NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. Byo. with 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


“ The descriptions seattered up and down this volume are truthful........ The book is bright, | _ 


lively, and sensible, and is, we k, pretty sure to meet with a fuir share of pipaiane 
‘imes. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major ByxG Hat. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [You ready. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


with ‘‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” = [Vow ready. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “Standard.” 1 vol. Svo. [Now ready. 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GEorGE RosE, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. Svo. 
[Now ready. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. | 1 vol. 
crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. [Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samuet Ricuarpson. 


Edited by E. 8. DaLLas, Author of “The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le 
Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Red Court Farm,” &c. 


3 vols, [Yow ready. 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tromas 
ARCHER. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


THE MOONSTONE. By 


Author of “ The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “No Name,” &c. Second 


Edition, 3 vols. [Now ready. 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 
[Yow ready. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By the Author of “‘ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols, [Now ready. 


WILD AS a HAWK: a New Novel. By 


the Author of “ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorce 


MacDoNaALp, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
“ Here is another book by Dr. MacDonald !—a book full of the records of a good man’s life, 
fall of beautiful thoughts, valuabl i i descripti of scenery, quaint 


illustrations of familiar subjects." — Atheneum. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EpwarpD GARRETT. 3 vols. [Now ready, 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to 
Pronounce more than once or twice in a litetime.""—A theneum. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. 


CASHEL Hoey. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By Mrs. 


EDWARD PULLEYNE. 38 vols. [Vow ready. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 
By Rosa NaNcHETTE CAREY. 5 vols, [Nearly ready. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2s, 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHEOURS. | MISS FORRESTER. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD AND GOWN. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
(Nearly ready. 
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This day, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 42s, a 
THE 
LIFE AND ADMINISTRATIOy | ME 


SECOND EARL OF 
EDITED FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 
By Professor YONGE. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 32s, 


THE LIFE OF 


EVEN 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
Together with his Letters, now first Collected. Based o, Posey, 1 
Contemporary Documents, ANIEL 
By EDWARD EDWARDS. D 
Regius P 
v Fourth 7 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. My 
Norron. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (This day, THE FI 
Monthly, 1s. = 7s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
for NOVEMBER. 6 
ONTENTS 
1, NEW FACTS IN THE LIFE OF QUEEN MARY. By Pact Freygy, VILLAG. 
2. THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Harry Cuesrer. Part II, SER 
3. REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” (Conclusion,) 0} 
4, LITTLE SEALSKIN. By Miss E. Keary. SERM 
5. CHRIST CHURCH SERVITORS in 1852. ;= 
6. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyii,” H 
(Continued.) added te 
7. THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 
8. THE WOUNDED SOLDIER IN MODERN WARFARE. ByF.W.P, ON Be 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, ry 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUERY. THE BA 
To be published on November 7, 8vo. 16s. ae 
lal R 
THE CRUISE of H.M.S. GALATEA (Captain DOL. 
II.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH) in 1867-1868. By the Rev. Joas and 
Mitner, F.R.G.S., Chaplain of the Vessel; and O. W. Brrerty. Witha 
Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, a Map, and numners 
Illustrations in Chromolithography and Graphctype from Sketches male THE \ 
during the Cruise by O. W. BRIERLY. he 
*,* This Work contains an account of the various events connected with Patord 
the Visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to the Cape and the Dr. Pu 
different Australian Colonies, by way of Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, aad G. Bul: 
Madeira; a brief description of the Voyage Out and Home, embracing Bishop 
remarks on Rio, and the particulars of a very intere-ting call at Trista 
d’Acunha, a lonely Island visited on the passage to the Cape ; as well as the 
latest information respecting the State and Prospects of the Australia 
Colonies. The Work has been prepared with the sanction of Hi: Royl THE C 
Highness, who was desirous that a Record of so important a Cruise should Clerica 
preserved, and has himself contributed his own Account of an Elephant Inspec 
na Expedition to the Knysna Country, and a Sketch of the Cape of Goal 
ope, 
THE I 
THE PHARMACOPZAIA of INDIA. Pr ENGI 
pared under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India in Cound. oe 
By Epwakp JoHn WankING, M.R.C.P. London, and Surgeon in H.M.’s Indim 
Army, assisted by a Committee appointed for the purpose. (India Office, 
1868.) Svo. 68. 
THE FLOWERY SCROLL: a Chinese Novel 
Translated and Illustrated with Notes, by Sir Jonn Bownine, LL.D, P25 MEMO! 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Right 
FORMS 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, with his distingtls 
Contemporaries, chiefly Compiled from the Atterbury and Steuart Papers, by 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 283, PRAYI 
LIVES of the ENGLISH CARDINALS, ae caer 
Nich Break Pope Adrian IV.) to Tho: Wolsey (Cardinal Lez THE 
With Historical’ Notices. of the ‘Papal Courts. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. IT 
2 vols. 8Vo. 32s, Rey, 
0 AU 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S PHYSICAL GE0- Pie 
GRAPHY. Third, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 9s. 6d. 
DE } 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN; or, Fint 
Lessons in Physical Geography. By D. T. ANsTED, M.A., F.RS. be. ST. Ik 
18mo. 2s. 
Ken 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the FAM 
ATONEMENT : an Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, EPI 
with an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. Dov 
Hexny Nurcompe OxXENHAM. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
A HIs 
Jey 
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MESSRS. JAS. PARKER & CO.’S LIST. 


OXFORD, AND 877 STRAND, LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


REV. DR. PUSEY. rs 
z A MANUAL of PASTORAL VISITATION, intended 
ELEVEN SHORT J ADD RESSES DURIN G a for the Use of the Clergy in} their Visitation of the Sick and Afflicted. By a 
RETREAT of the COMPANIONS of the LOVE of JESUS, engaged in Panisu Priest. Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Archbishop of 
: Perpetual Intercession for the Conversion of Sinners, By the Rev. E. B. Dublin. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, red edges, 4s, [ Ready. 
wed on Pusey, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 3s. éd. (Ready. 
ANIEL the PROPHET. Nine Lectures delivered THE DEFINITIONS of the CATHOLIC FAITH 
D in - Divinity School, Oxford, with copious ines By E. B. Pusey, D.D., and CANONS of DISCIPLINE of the FIRST FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS 
Regins Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition, of the UNIVERSAL CHURCH. In Greek and English, Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. i 
Fourth Thousand, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. H 
. Mr REV. JOHN KEBLE. OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 1 
TnoMAs A-Kempis. A New Edition, revised, printed in red and black with 
iin THE FIRST EDITION of “ THE CHRISTIAN red lines, on toned paper. Fep. cloth antique, 4s. ; antique calf, red edges, 11s. " 
YEAR.” Printed in Facsimile. 2 vols. fep. paper boards, as [Ready. 
Price 7s. 6d. Ready. 
To this Reprint is appended a List containing “all the variations of an THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT, b SCUPOLI. 
7 ’ 
CI, importance from the original text which the Author made in later editions. with the PATH of PARADISE or of INWARD PEACE. By the Same. 
Tenth Thousand. Cheap Edition, 6d.; also on fine paper, limp cloth, red 
” VILLAGE SERMONS on the BAPTISMAL edges, 1s. 
SERVICE. By the late Rev. Joun KEBLE. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Just ready. | 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By Earl Netrsox. With the 


SERMONS OCCASIONAL and PAROCHIAL. By Psalter and a Calendar of Lessons, for the Use of the Master. Third Edition, 


limp cloth, 1s, 
Rev. Joun KEBLE, M.A., late Vicar of Hursley. Svo. each Is. Parts I. t it _ . 
XI. now ready. ‘To be completed in Twelve Parts. The Profits (if any) to be The Family Prog ers, with Responses and Variations for the different Seasons, 


| 
Redelyii,” erg jal? We | for General Use, may be had separately, in paper covers, each 3d.; or with i 
added to the ** Keble Memorial” lund. | the Psalter, limp cloth, 94. , ’ ? 
map i Also, the Calendar of Lessons ; a Course of Reading for the Christian Year, ] 
W.P, ON the MYSTICISM ATTRIBUTED to the EARLY for Private or Family Use. Limp cloth, 6d. F 
FATHERS of the ge By the Rev. JoHN Ken_e, M.A., late Vicar of 
Hursley. Being No. LXXXIX. of “ Tracts for the Times,” reprinted. Svo. 
“reprinted. Seo. | PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE; or, an 
" | Inquiry concerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order 
REV. DR. MOBERLY. | Morning and Evening Administration of the Holy 
r mmunion in the English Church. By the Rev. Freeman, M.A., 
EEN, THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1868. The Adminis- Vicar of Thorverton, Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter, and E ing i 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 6d. | 


tration of the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ. Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in the Year 1868,o0n the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Grorck Moper.y, 
D.C.L., Fellow of Winchester College, Rector of Brighstone, Isle of Wight, 
and Canon of Chester. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


The Volumes may be had separately, thus—Vol. I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., ! 
Part I., 6s.; Vol. Part LL, 8s. 


— ESTHER and AHASUERUS: an Identification of 
numeroas OXFORD LENT SERMONS. the Persons so named ; ae by a ow h the Thirty-five Years that | 

hes made 7 : NON ended at their Marriage, with Notes and an Index to the Two Parts; also an 
THE V ICTOR in the CONFLICT. Ser mons Appendix. By Ricuarp EpMuND TyrRwuiTT, M.A., Retired India Chaplain. — { 
oted wi preached during the Season of Lent, 1867, in Oxford, by the Lord Bishop of 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 970, cloth, 24s, [ Ready. t 
— Oxford, Rev. H. P. Liddon, the Dean of Cork, Rev. Canon Woodford, Rev. 4 
Dr. Pusey, the Lord Bishop of Meath, the Rey. F. M. Sadler, T. T. Carter, 
wen G, Bulstrode, R. Randall, and Archd. Bickersteth ; with a Preface by the | HISTORIC AL TALES, illustrating CHURCH HIS- i 
t Tristan Bishop of OxronD. 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Ready. TORY, adapted for General Reading, Parochial Libraries, &c, In Six fep. { 
I as the REV. H. W. BELLAIRS Volumes, Illustrated, extra cloth, each 5s. i 
ustralien 2 1. England. Vol. I, 5s.—2. England. Vol. II. 5s.—3. America and our 
b- Be THE CHURCH and the SCHOOL; or, Hints on Colonies. 5s.—4. France and Spain, s.—5, Eastern and Northern Europe. 

te Clerical Life. By HeNry WaALForD BELLAIRS, M.A., One of Her Majesty's 5s.—6, Asia and Africa, 5s, 

—, Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. (Ready. = Tales are also issued separately in limp cloth, at 1s. each. A List on ' 
application. 


MEMORIALS of the HOSPITAL of ST. CROSS and 


ALMSHOUSE of NOBLE POVERTY. By the Rev. L. M. Humperr, M.A., 
ENGLAND. With an Introductory Preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. Master of St. Cross. Illustrated with Thirteen Photographs, by W. Savage, 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Fifth Thousand, Roan, 12s. ; antique calf, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 15s.; morocco elegant, 
ted edges, 16s, ; best morocco, 18s, [Keady. | price 30s. (Ready. 


THE DAILY SERVICES of the CHURCH of 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
MEMOIR of the Rev. J. KEBLE, M.A. By the| EIKQN BASIAIKH. The Portraiture of His Sacred 


Right Hon. Sir J. T. CoLunmcr. Post-8vo. [Nearly ready. Majesty King Charles I. in his Solitudes and Sufferings. he — 
Nearly 
) FORMS of PRAISE and PRAYER, in the Manner 
‘ a of Offices, Edited by the Hon, and Rev. W. H, Lyrreuroy, M.A. THE CORNISH BALLADS and other Poems of the | 
[Nearly ready. Rev. R.S. Hawker. Fep. 8vo. 
PRAYERS for MARRIED PERSONS, from various | 4 NEW SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
urces, Chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Selected and Edited by the Author of the “ Annals of England.” C ba, [ Preparing. 


CHARLES WaAnb, M.A., Rector of Mauiden, Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 16mo. [Nearly ready. 


FUGITIVE POEMS, relating to Subjects connected : 
THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT. Edited by the |” with Natural History and Physial Archeology, &e. Selected by 


Rev. G. J ds the late Dr. CHARLES DAUBENY, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Oxford. Fep. [Nearly ready. 
AUGUSTINUS. De Catechizandis Rudibus. De 
E0- Fide rerum que non videntur. De Utilitate Credendi. In usum Juniorum. SHORT EXTRACTS from MODERN F RENCH i 
Edited by the late Rev. C. Marniorr, B.D. New Edition, fep. 8vo. AUTHORS, for the Use of Schools. 


DE FIDE et SYMBOLO, Tractatus quedam, | THE CROMLECHS of CORNWALL: with some 


} i sa . Account of other Prehistoric Sepulchral Monuments, and Articles found in 
Edited by the Rev. C. A. D.D. connection them, in County. By J. T. Buicut, F.S.A. 
— Medium Svo. with numerous Illustrations. 
81. IRENAUS. Translated by the late Rev. Jonn 
Kesie, 8vo. In the Series of the Library of the Fathers. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN and MEDLZVAL 


ANTIQUITIES of ROME. By Joun Henry Parker, M.A, F.S.A., &e. 
the FAMILY READINGS on the COLLECTS, | asian sve." by 
EPISTLES, and GOSPELS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. the Rev. 
A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used in 
y > Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. By Joun HENnY PARKER, 
A HISTORY of the CHURCH. By the Rey. Canon MA. FSA. New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. with nearly 500 Illustrations, 
W. Jevkins, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d, (Nearly ready. 
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“ The child is father of the man.”—Worpsworrta. 
| On November 1 will appear, Part I. of 


| GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


Contents or Parr I. 
i, EARMEST. By Author of Water Babies.” 
Madam How and Lady Why. 
2. GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Wuwam Guosent, Author of “The Magic 
Mirror.”—Chapters 1, 2, 3. 
2. LONELY JANE. By Campen. 
4, COCKIE LOCKIE’S ADVENTURES. By D.D., Author of 
“ The Gold Thread.”—I. His Journey to Seacod-L: 
5. JOHNNY'S OPINION OF HIMSELF. By the se of John TMalifax.” 
6. TUMBLEDOWN TOWERS. By Marrurw Browne, Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” 
7. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By Grorce MacDonaco, Author 
of ** Dealings with the Fairies.’ 
8, WORLD. _ By One of the Authors of “Po2oms Written for a Child.” 
My Pony—Il. My Little Boats Old Mother Tabbyskins—LV. ‘The 
Tobi’ 's Advice—V. Freddy's Kiss. 
9. THE BEAR IN THE BEECHWOOD. By the Author of “ Hester Kirton.” 
10. A LEAF OUT OF MILLY’S BOOK. By the Author of ** Nobody’s Dog.” 
ll. FAIRY-LAND. By One of the Authors of “ Poems Written for a Child.” I. The 
Fairy’s Nest—II. The Fairy Band—I1I. The Fairy’s Wedding. 
FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. By Nowmaw D.D.—The Greek 
Shepherd—The Indian Fakeer—The Negro Servant. 
With Fifty Illustrations, engraved by Daiziel Brothers, from designs by Arthur Hughes, Wolf, 
Pinweil, I ilbert, Riviere, Barnard, Wigand, Fraser, Sulman, 
tnall, Dalziel, and Norman Macleod, D.D. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Coxtents oy ras NOVEMBER Nemner:; 

1, PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. By the Dean of Canrzrsvury. 

2 bas LAND QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Cuantes H. 
EARSON. 

3. ANTHONY COLLINS. By the Rev. Joan Honrt. 

4, THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE IN NATIONAL 

DUCATION. By the Rev. Professor Prumer. 
5 A vnw Mons WORDS ON THE REL ATION OF THE CLERGY TO 
SCIENCE. By the Rev. Joun Hannan, D.C.L. 

6. CHURCH COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. By W. Mazrere 

KADY, 


7. FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By the Rev. 


Hunt. 


8. = LAST SUPPER a! THE LORD, AS RELATED IN THE THREE 
ARLIER EVANGELISTS AND IN ST. JOHN. Second Paper. By the 
Professor 


9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
THE CHURCH of the FUTURE, by the Dean of 


Gapseunnnn, appeared in the OCTOBER Number, of * uch" a Second Edition is now 


“ O day most calm, most bright...... 
The world were dark, but he thy light, 
Thy torch doth shew the way.” —Herserr. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 7d 


The ageing! Serial Works are appearing from Month to Month in the New Volume 
f THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which began in October ; 


1 nue, oust AND THE CAKE. Bythe Author of “The Occupations of a Retired 
fe. 


2. FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs of an Englis! 

3. STUDIES OF CHARACTER. New Series. By Taomas Goruam, D: D. 

4. BABMESE WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN. By C.J. Vavenay, D.D., Vicar of 
ncaster. 

5. BIBLICAL STUDIES. By Professor Puumpree. 

6. HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. Linpsay Arexanpea, D.D, 


Messrs. STRAHAN & CO. are desirous of drawing attention to THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, which has just beguna New Volume. Without a large circulation, 
no Magazine can be in a position to command the highest talent. Fortunately this 
one has now attained such a position, and can congratulate itself on possessing a 
Staff of Contributors second to none, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE does not concern itself with any denominational 
distinctions, important as these may be in their own place. Members of all branches 
of the Christian Church write side by side in its pages; and it looks for an equal 
catholicity on the part of readers. 

It has been objected to Magazine publications that they have a distracting influence, 
from the fragmentary nature of their contents. But to THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


exhaustive ; while a large number of them form chapters of works which will be 
completed within the one Volume. ‘Thus there are in the Publishers’ hands at the 
present time no fewer than Six important Works, which might each be published 
separately at a high price. But instead of this they are appearing in the Volume of 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE which commenced in October; and the Subscribers 
will thus ns the whole of i pela (together with the other contributions) for 
the Annual Subscription of Seven Shillings. 


Illustrated, 6d. 
GOOD CHEER 
(BEING THE EXTRA NUMBER OF “GOOD WORDS”), 
CHRISTMAS 1868, 
‘Will be ready with the December Magazines, and will be wholly provided by 
NORMAN MACLEOD and LENNIE ORME, 
The Fare will include : 


’TWEEN DECKS. PEGGY'S HAVEN. 
JOHN THOMSON, DLOCKHEAD. YOUNG TOM’s GREY HATR. 
“THE SUN IN TILE SANDS.” THE YELIAW WAGGON, 


“A WILL OF HER OWN.” A CHRISTMAS WITHOUT AN END. 


this cannot in any way apply, inasmuch as its papers are in all cases full, if not | 


56 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 


MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD SkR. 


MONS and other WRITINGS of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. By the 
wn 8yo, 


Editor of, and uniform with, Stanley’s “ Scripture Portraits.” Crown 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Very, 


By Saran WILLIAMS (SADIE). Crown 8vo. 


THE TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. New) 


Translated, with a Biographical Essay. By E. H. PLuMPTRE, M.A., Profesi 
_# Div inity, King’s College, London. Uniform with the First Edition a 
he Tragedies of Sophocles.” 2 vols, crown Syo. 


THE COMPLETION of HOW to STUDY 


the NEW TESTAMENT. By Henry A.rorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
Part LI, The Epistles (Second Section) and the Revelation. Small 8yo, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: a Revision of the 


Authorized Version. By Henry AtForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
Crown 8vo. and fep. 8vo. 


METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By J. § 


Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8yo, 


THE LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR and 


his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Dedicated to Mr. Tennyson. 
Small 8vo. 


CHILD-WORLD. By One of the Authors of 


and uniform with, ‘ Poems a i for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Illus 
trations. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST; o, 


Krilof and his Fables. By W. R. 8. Ratsron. Post 8vo. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rev. 


A. W. THoro“p, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 


THE CAREER of a MANLY YOUTH: 2 


Narrative for my Sons. By a LonpoN Mercuanr. Crown 8vo. 


POEMS. By M. B. Smeprey. Small 8vo. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. <A New Translation in 


English Rhymed Verse. By the Rev. CHARLES MERiva.e, D.C.L., Author 
of ** The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” &c. 2 vols. small 4to. 


POPULAR EDITION OF THE 


WORKS of ©. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of 


Doncaster. Fep, 8vo. cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


I, PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. [Jn October. 

Il, CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. (Jn November. 

Ill. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING. [Jn November. 

IV. VOICES OF THE PROPHETS. : [Jn December. 


| COMPLETION OF DEAN ALFORD'S “HOW TO STUDY THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.” 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Heyry ALrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Now complete in 3 vol 
fep. 8vo. cloth, marbled edges, each 3s. 6d. 


Vol. I.—The Gospels and the Acts, Vol. 1.—The Epistles (First Section). 
Vol, 111,—The Epistles (Second Section) and the Book of Revelation. 


DEAN ALFORD’S NEW WORK. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: being a Revision 


of the Authorized Version. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ; fop. 8vo. 3s. [Ready in Dee 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


‘LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By 


Wituiam Kaye, Author of “The History of in India 
3 vols. crown 8yo. handsomely bound in cloth. each 6s, 
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1868, 


October 24, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. Being the 


Experiences of W. STEUART TRENCH, Land-Agent in Ireland to the 
Marquess of Lansdowre, the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 
Illustrations by his Son, J. TowNsEND TRENCH. 1 vol. 8v0. (Nearly ready. 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ES- 


SAYS relating to IRELAND. By Nassau WILLIAM gunn. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


{NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by SEWELL, Author of 
“Amy Herbert,” &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo, (Jn November. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLEs C. CHESNEY. 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, 
[Jn November. 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPE- 


DITION of 1835, 1836, 1837, and of the PRELIMINARY SURVEY. By 
General CHESNEY, Royal Artillery, LL.D, F.R.S. F.R.G.S._ 1 vol. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. [Jn few days. 


REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN BARTHOLDY : an Artistic and Social Biography. By Poiko. 
Translated from the German, by Lady WALLACE. 1 vol. post Svo. 
(Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trane- 


lated from the German of Kerrzte Von HELLBORN, by ARTHUR DUKE 
COLERIDGE, M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. post 
(Nearly ready. 


LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, in- 


duding LADY JANE GREY and her SISTERS. By AGNes SrricKLAND, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” In 1 vol, post 8vo. with a 
Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey. [Jn November. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Mere D’Avnien£, D.D. 
Vou. V. 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. [Illus- 


trate] with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the ETCHING 
CLUB. Miniature Edition. Imperial 1émo. price 7s. 6d. oy or 15s. bound 
in morocco by Riviere. On’ November 3. 


COWPER’S POEM of JOHN GILPIN. 


With Mustrations from Original Designs, engraved on Wood by J. Whymper. 
Crown 4to. price 7s, 6d. cloth (Nearly ready. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By Cartes L. 
EASTLAKE, Architect. With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in Colours. 
Square crown 8vo. price 18s. [Jn a few days, 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir Cartes Lock EAsTLAKE, sometime President of the 
Royal Academy, Vou. II. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS: being a History of 


Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Tastern Ital uly, in continuation of 
Tuscan Sculptors.” By C. Perkrys. Imperial 8vo. with 30 


Etchings by the Author and many Engravings on Wood, [in Novergber. 


A GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS; being 


the Pant of the ALPINE GUIDE. By Jonn M. F.L. 
, late President of the Alpine Club. With 7 Maps and a Panoramic View 
of Summits, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE POLAR WORLD; a Popular Account 


of Nature and of Man in the Arctic and "satentiie Regions. By Dr. GrorGE 


RIwiG, Author of * The Sea and its Living Wonders.” 8vo. with nume- 
Tous Illustrations, (Jn November. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of 


Administration in India. B: er ag GEORGE CHESNEY, Accomptant-General 
to the Government of India, Public Works Department, 8vo. with Map, 21s. 


WHIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS 


during the last THIRTEEN YEARS. By Homersnam Cox, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Author of “ Ancient Parliamentary ” “ History of the 
Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 
By GEORGE Norton, formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of 
London, Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time. 1 vol. 
8yo. [Nearly ready. 


THE LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 


BACON, including all his Occasional Works. Collected and set forth in 
Chronological Order, with a Commentary, by JAMES SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. 
Cantab. Voxs, III. and IV. 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s, 


SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH: 


being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn-Writers in al: the principal Collec- 
tions; with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns, By Josian MILLER, M.A. 
New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, [Yearly ready. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Ewatp, 
Professor of the University of Giéttingen. Translated from the German. 
Edited, with a Preface, by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Second Edition, in 
Two Volumes, revised and continued to the time of Samuel. [Nearly ready. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister 


Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the Kin ty te at the 
British Court. By his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo. 42s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By Max Mittirr, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European a 
and Literature in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, re , and 
with an INDEX. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s, [On November 4. 


LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, 


and Ornamental. By W. HENRY With 239 on 
Wood and Steel. S8vo, 18s. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students and 
Practical Men. By J. MERRIFIELD, F.R.A.8., and H. Evers. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ME- 


TALLURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. CRooKEs, 
F.R.S. and E. Rouric, Ph.D. Vor. I. Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, 
Mercury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, "Gold, » Platinum, and Sulphur ; 
with 207 Woodeuts. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 


ASSAYING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late im 
Discoveries, for the most part rewritten by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. With 188 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 28s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
PHYSICS, for the use of a and — Translated and Edited by 
E. ArTKrNsoy, F.C.S. . of Experimental Science, R. M. Coll. Sandhurst. 
Third Edition, enlarged ; with 608° Weodouta, Post 8vo. 15s. 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Vor 
III. Mammalia, including MAN ; with 614 Woodcuts, and copious Indexes, 
8vo. price 31s. 6d. (Jn a Sew days. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA 


PRIMARIA, PartsI.and II, By the Editor of the “ Public School Latin 
Primer.” In One Volume, 12mo. price 5s. to be supplied to Schoolmasterg 
and Tutors only, on application to the Publishers, (Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL'S” PUBLICATIONS, 


FOWNES’ MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. REVIEW of the HISTORY of MEDICINE 


Tenth Edition, revised by H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S., and Henry Warts, B.A. AS 
*.R.S. Fep. 8vo. with neatly 200 Engravings, cloth: (Just ready, Nerve os hth Edin., Tate Benzyl 


THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. ON MATTER and FORCE: Croonian Lectures 


y W. Canpentrn, M.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. with 25 Plates 
and more 400 Wood Engravings, cloth, 12s. 6d. at the Royal College of Physicians. By Hy. Bence Joxes, M.D.,F.RS, fo, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of MODERN CHE- ASTHMA: its Pathology and Treatment, By 


MISTRY: a Manual Chemistry for Students, and for Use in Schools and Santen, M.D.. F.R.S.. 
ry ellow of the Royal College of Physi Piedad 
Scienze Classes. By U.J. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. Charing Cross Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged and revised, 


THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By ON the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
Be nent Gattoway, Professor of Applied Chemistry, Royal College of Science for Ireland, and DISORDERS of the MIND. By Fornrs Wixstow, M.D.. N 
‘ourth Edition, much enlarged, fep. 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. Edition, carcfulty revised, with "Additions, post Fourty 
r 
THE, ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILO. oN DISEASES of the CHEST: Contibutia 
: 4 | F.R.C.P., Phy sician to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. 8vo. with Plates, cloth in gt 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION: on KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY Dp. 


Manual treating of the Practice of the Art, and its various Applications to Nature. By 
axe Paice. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. with Encravings, POSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS. By Dr. Lionet Beare, F.R.S. Third 
cloth, 6s. td. | E.lition, very much enlarged, 8vo. with 70 Plates, cloth, 25s. 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000 THE INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of th 
SCIENTIFIC_TERMS, Ancient and Modern , including a complete Medical and DIGES TIVE ORGANS FU NCTION ALLY TREATED. By T. 

Medico-Legal Vocabulary. By R.G. Mayne, M.D., LL.D. 8vo. cloth, £2 10s. | 1.D., Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Consulting Ph — 

ecturer on of Medicine at, St. Mary's Hospital. Second Edition ition, enlarged, 


8vo. cloth, 10 


THE MORBID STATES of the STOMACH 
and DUODENUM, and their Relations to the Diseases of other Organs. By Sauces. ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 


Fenwicx, M.D., hysician“to the Hospital and to City of London 
Hospital ‘for Diseases of the Chest. Svo. with 10 Lithographic Plates, cloth, 12s, H of WER OWN HEALTH, and on the Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental 
to Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. _ With an Introductory Chapter, 
addressed to a Young Wife. By P. H. Caavasse, F.R.C.S. Eighth Eaition, 
price 2s, 


ON DROPSY, and its Connexion with Dis- 


eases of the Kidneys, Heart, ya ona Liver, a8 well oo ge some other Diseases of those — By the same Author, 
Oo thout Dropsy ASHAM, ian t ~ 
Meticine | nt, the Ww eotmineter. Hospital. ‘Third Edition, tnlarged,évo. with 19 Plates, ADVICE to a MOTHER on the M AN AGE- 
cteth, ten, 6S. | MENT of ITER CHILDREN, and on the Treatment on the Moment of some of thei 
ir CHARLES scocK, bar cp. 
INJURIES and DISEASES of the JAWS. 
The Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1867. By 
I F.R.C.S.,_ Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital ; 
Teacher of Operative | Surgery in University College, London. 8vo, with loa Engravings HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Eraswus 
on Wood, cloth, 12s. Wutson, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE DISEASES of the PROSTATE: their; A MANUAL of the PATHOLOGY and 


and By Sir Hexay Taomeson, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Extraordinary TREATMENT of ULCERS and CUTANEOUS DISEASES of the LOWER and 
| I.M. the King of the Belgians; Surgeon to University College Hospital. Third ty Jonny Kent Srenver, M.B. Lond., Surgeon to the Mineral Water Hospital, and tothe 
Eaition, Svo. with Plates, cloth, 10s. Eastern Dispensary, Bath. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION | OXYGEN: its Action, Use, and Value in the 


THE PARASITIC | AFFECTIONS of the TMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and 


KIN. By Dr. McCatt Annenson, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine in Anderson's 
University, Glasgow. Second Edition, 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 78. 6d. Treatment. By Arraur igonse, M.D., Physician to the Great Northern Hospital 
Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4 


ON UTERINE and OVARIAN INFLAM- [RRITABILITY: Popular and Practied 
Sketches of common Morbid States, and ba bordering on Disease, with Hints fer 
ened yement, Alleviation, and Cure. By James M. D. Lond., Fellow 


University College. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FORMITIES of the MOUTH, Congeni 
DEFORMI their By Ronrear S TONE in the BLADDE R, Speci 


Cr tor Diseases of the Throat. 8vo. with Coloured Plate an 40 , Early and t by Lithotrity. 

Pr r 
Watren J. Covnson, Surgeon to St. 8 Hospital tor Stone and 
Genito- Urinary Organs, and Surgeon to the Lock Hospital. svo. cloth, 6s. 


CURVATURES of the SPINE: their Causes, 
Symptoms, Pathology, and Treatment. By Branxanv E. Bropuvrsr, F.R.C.S., of Phy THE SPINE, Lateral and other Forms of 


George's Hospital and the Royal Orthopadic Hospital. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, royal 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, 7s. 6d. Curvature their Patholozy and Treatment. By Wittram Apams, 
to the Royal Orthopaedic and Great Northern Hospitals. s8vo. with Plates, Sai 


THE IRRITA! .E BLADDER: its Causes . 
and Curative Treatment; -luding a Practical View of Urinary Pathology and ON the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of 
. J. Gant, urgeon to the Free Hospital. Second Ldition, the SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. Cuntixo, F.R.S, Surgeon 


posits. By 
rewritten, post with Woo. Eugravings, cloth, 5s Jondon Hospital. Lhird Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 5, 
Wood, cloth, 16s. 


By the same Author, 


PROSTITUTION CONSIDERED in its ON the DISEASES of the RECTUM. Third 


MORAL, SOCIAL, and SANITARY ASPECTS, London one, large Cities. 
lew raposals for Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


One IMPRCURIAL VAPOUR BATH, and THE SURGERY of the RECTUM: wil 


4 N Ww t ts) ~ Cc illustrating the Treatment of Hamorrhoids and Prolapsus by the Im 
it SUGCESSF UT. MODE of EMPLOYMENT. With numerous Facts ases illustr reatment o Surgeon Improved 


iflust: it La P. Consulting Surgeon to Lettsomian Lectures. 
Crown ‘cloth, 33. 6d Hospital. Second Edition, fep. 8vo, 3s. 
y 


LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


“Peta by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAYID JONES, 


Sle No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 24, 
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